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The authors of this book have long been aware of the inter- 
esting and challenging situations faced by the music teachers 
of junior-high-school pupils, and realize that these teachers evi- 
dence unusual concern and eagerness in their search for im- 
proved teaching methods, understanding of their pupils, and 
materials wth which to work. They have also noted, in their 
teaching and observation of junior-high-school pupils, a need 
for vital and enlivened music situations. 

Throughout the writing of the book, the authors have held 
steadfast to the purpose of supplying materials and methods 
that may be put to practical use. Discussion of educational 
theory and philosophy has been limited to the extent necessary 
for the clarification of controversial issues and the furnishing 
of background information. Because both authors realize that 
the success of procedures suggested depends upon the indi- 
vidual teacher who uses them, they urge that the teacher in no 
case regard these procedures as rigid, but rather that he freely 
adapt them to his own ability and situation. 

The book was originally outlined by Dr. Andrews, who wrote 
the “Overview,” the second part of Chapter 1, Chapters 2, 3, 6, 

7, 10, and the discussion of music reading that appears in Chap- 
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ter 5. In some cases both authors have treated the same topics, 
because such treatment v^’as deemed necessary to make clear 
the particular relationship of the topic to the chapter s arex 
The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance of many 
juniOT-hi^-school teachers, music consultants, supervisors, and 
directors. Their stimuIaKog influence, their deep interest in 
pupils of junior*high-school age, and their devotion to the field 
of music education have been kept constantly in mind during 
the book's preparation. 

The authors express appreciation to all persons who, directly 
or indirectly, assisted in the preparation of the manuscript, and 
in particular to }unior-high-s<hool teachers who contributed to 
certain of the materials lists; Janet Leeder Scheeler, for her aid 
in the preparation of Professor Leeder s chapters; Hummel Fish- 
bum, Jo Hays, hf. Claude Rosenbenry, G. William Henninger, 
Elizabeth Reynolds, and WiUa Taylor, for their encouragement 
and assistance in oSering advice and constructive criticism with 
regard to certain of Dr. Andrews* chapters; and the illustrator, 
Joe Smith, a high*school junior, who executed xvith both humor 
and insight the ideas presented for illustration. Thanks are due 
also to those authors and publishers who gave permission to 
quote from their works. 

Obviously, the use of the book is not limited to the teachers 
in a formal junior-high-school organization; its material is in- 
tended for teachers of this age-group in any school organization. 
Beyond this, many of the suggestions in the book may be 
adapted for other age-groups. 

The whole intent of the writers has been that their book 
should serve, in a practical way, the needs of today’s music 
educators, whom they look upon widj respect and admiration. 


Frances M. Andrews 
Joseph A, Leeder 
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The prime function of cvciy junlor-high-school teacher is 
to guide the development of the children who, as individuals, 
bring together a rich variety of human individuality in the 
classroom. This variety of boy and girl individuality is what the 
music teacher endeavors to nourish and help grow tlirough 
the extensive range and variety of musical materials at his 
disposal. To do tliis, he must reach far beyond the walls of the 
classroom into the everyday lives of the boys and girls he 
teaches, into the community and the world around them. The 
child is the first factor, the music is the second factor. Between 
stands the teacher, bringing them together. Of the two factors, 
it is obvious that the child is the live one and that the music 
lives only when it becomes part of him through his own absorp- 
tion of it The word “absorption" has a peculiarly apt signlfi- 
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a day-tfvday. year-to-year basis. They require that the teacher 
exercise great ingenuity and flexibility in choice and use of 
materials. The underlying philosophy regards students realistic- 
ally as inconstants, possessing s'arytng grmvth potentials, and 
continually casting about and reactog out for new experiences, 
new ideas, and new ways of doing things — all as part of the 
growth process. 

Houtine, repetition, drill, and step-by-step processes, typicsl 
procedures and mainstays of the tiadib'onal classroom teacher, 
must be reconceived and re-evaluated in tbeir classroom use. 
For the most part, they have a use in the classroom, but only 
where and when they may be used as a means to an end, and 
not as an end in themselves- In fonner practice, these pro- 
cedures became a means of attempting to impose a body of 
knowledge, or in music, of performing slalls, upon he student 
— cIZ studenb, ready or not Today's philosopby, svith its in- 
sistence that such Imowledge and ski^ develop from within 
the student, requires that the forced acquisition of knowledge 
and skills be discarded. All effective learning is creative; it 
in\'o!ves the absorption and transmutation of the materials with 
whith the teacher and the students concern themselves. But 
music particularly is an area where the pupil should learn 
wiHingly and of his own volition. 

We are primarily concerned with the question of how aH of 
this shall come about- Growh in music and a favorable atti- 
tude tos^’ard it are inseparable as far as effective learning is 
concemed. The hief requisite of both is a rich, stimulating 
musical ens-ironmenL This is the teacher's responsibility. The 
^1d is continually responding to forces outside of himself. 
The teacher, in part at least, is able to determine wbat these 
foi^s shall be. ^^Tiere he pro>*ides forces ^sdiich are in balance 
n-ilh the needs of the student, a three-ssay relatfonship is 
t^bhsh^ m-ertiog to the -child Erst, music second, teacher- 
^^'heIe forces not in balance are attempted, 
no tral^is of oommimication is established For example, the 
rural chEd whose musical standards are based upon the liiD- 
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billy music he has heard coming over the radio in the early 
morning hours while helping widi farm chores cannot adjust to 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, or even Victor Herbert wthout a 
great amount of help and understanding from the teacher. 
The teacher’s standard is one tiling, the student’s is another. 
Each must be respected, neither sacrificed. But the pupil's 
growth in musical values is the teacher’s responsibility. He is 
not successful until understanding progresses past tlie liill-billy 
music already known and accepted, or in general, expands in 
appreciation beyond the status quo and in the direction of a 
more eclectic viewpoint. 

The reader will find no discussion of creative activities under 
a separate heading in the following pages, for this reason: The 
authors believe all the activities described should be ap- 
proached with a creative philosophy. Whatever is a new 
experience for the child, whatever he accomplishes witii an 
attitude of individual interpretation and a spirit of personal 
participation is creative — for him. Thus, a child who assists 
in working out square dance steps, who hears and recognizes 
for the first time an oboe tone, or who offers an original and 
constructive suggestion when learning a song is developing and 
showing evidence of creative spirit. Eventually, out of such 
activity he may bring forth work traditionally considered to 
be creative, such as musical compositions or song texts. This 
will be encouraged. But we must not believe that the child 
who fails to produce such work is lacking in creative urge. All 
individuals must build a framework of reference in knowledge 
and interpretation of materials before they strike out in highly 
original patiis. Building such a frameivork is the task of most 
concern to the teacher. Encouragement, patience, the abih'ty 
to point out relationships, ^villingness to allow attempts at new 
and different ways of accomplishing tasks (even though these 
may result in failure), and a spirit of enthusiasm are indis- 
pensable characteristics of the teacher who ^vishes to engender 
a creative atmosphere in his classroom. Bather than through 
a few days devoted each year to its development, the creative 
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many educators believed the eighth grade, usually housed wth 
the elementary school, should be connected with the hi^ 
school. It was thought this might facilitate the elimination of 
the prevalent “review” subjects and aid in reducing the hi^ 
percentage of pupil wthdra\vab from school at the ninth-grade 
level. In brief, the reasons why the 8-4 plan needed reorgan- 
ization as stated by Gruhn and Douglas ' were as follows: 

1. The need for economy of time in die program of elementary and 
secondary education. 

2. The need for closer articulation between the elementary and the 
secondary school. 

G. The need for an educational organizatiDn and a program which 
is suited to the nature of adolescents. 

4. The need for increased retention-rate of pupils, especially in 
grades 6-9. 

5. The need for earlier diSerentiation of mrtrucUon in terms of the 
needs, interests, and capacities of individual pupils. 

Various educational coramiltees developed, between 1892- 
1912, the basic concepts of the present-day junior high school, 

* William T. Crohn and Hail R. DongUs. The Modem Junior High School 
Copyrisht 1947, The Ronald Press Company. Pp. 48-47 
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and a few school systems attempted school reforms. It was 
during the school year 1909-1910 that the junior high school 
had its beginning in Columbus, Ohio and in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Due to growing school enrollments and a desire for an 
educational system geared to adolescent needs, the movement 
spread to other cities. 

ITS FUNCTION 

The many factors whidi ioQuenced the organization of the 
junior high school developed into basic ideas, which emerged 
in terms of the following functions: 

1. To develop a better articulation between the elementary school 
and a program geared to adolescent needs and interests. 

2. To provide a flexible program to meet individual differences in 
ability, personality, interest, aptitude, and background. 

3. To guide pupils in making wise judgments concerning voca- 
tions, and social, emotional, mental and personality problems. 

4. To nurture integrative educational experiences which utilize 
basic knowledge and skills in developing favorable social atti- 
tudes and acceptable behavior. 

5. To furnish opportunities for pupils to explore their special abili- 
ties, aptitudes, and interests. 

In order that tire foregoing functions might prevail, the 
following type of junior-high-school program was organized 
and developed in varying degrees, as noted by Davis. 

1. Grades?, 8, 9 or 7 and 8. 

2. Separate buildings. 

8. Separate staff of teachers and supervisors. 

4. Different program of studies. 

5. Departmental organization of subject matter. 

8. Plan of ^’ocational guidance. 

7. Elective studies. 

8. Socialized recitation. 

9. Supervised study. 

10. Promotion by subjects. 

11. New methods of instruction. 
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are preadolescent (prepubesccnt). These cliildren may be 
accelerated. The following table, compiled from the University 
of New York Annual Report,* shows the average ages for 
grades 7, 8, and 9. One can easily see that each grade level 
presents considerable differences in age, a variance which adds 
to the music teadier’s problem. 
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Yet adolescence does not begin or end suddenly at a fixed 
point, and its advent is foreshadowed in the youngest of 
junioT-high-school pupils. We may consider, therefore, that 
it concerns all the children with whom tVik book deals and 
a s sum e that it is ^ital for us to become familiar with Its chsi- 
acteristics. First we need to Imow what adolescence means. 
Here is a useful definition for educators: 

Adoleswnce is a period of growing up that comes between child* 
hood and adulthood. It may be thought of either as the actual 
growing-up process or as the time during which this process takes 
^ either case, it is usually regarded as cov’erine the years 
12-20, or the “teen age.*" * 


EMOTIONAL CHARACTEiaSTICS 


e have all notiMd that adolescence seems to be for some 
Ms Md girls a period of “sfonn and stress." There is no doubt 
that glandular (endocrine) changes have an important part to 
ptay in the emotional upheavals of adolescence, but sve must 
not lorget that environmental conditions, too. have a great 
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influence on emotional stability. Emotional upsets influence 
a pupil’s social relationships both at home and in school. 

Hurlock* says that adolescent emotions are intense and 
moody, and pupils lack steadiness, consistency, and control of 
expression. This accounts for much of the quarreling, teasing, 
giggling, sudden likes and dislikes, great tensions, shyness, and 
feeling of inferiority. Here we Im'c hero ^^t>rsl^ip, love of 
adventure and excitement, reverence for God, and great emo- 
tional capacity as dominant characteristics of tlie adolescent 
junior-high-school pupil. Understanding these characteristics 
the wse music teacher selects his music to fit the wide range 
of his pupils’ emotional needs. 

SOCtAL CTUnACTERlSncS 

The adolescent becomes intensely socially conscious. He 
feels the need of belonging to a group. But he may resent 
and resist parental and teacher control, even though he de- 
velops a feeling of being unwanted through the lack of ifc 
Dollard says: 

From the child’s staadpofat, adolescence is a problem because 
during adolescence he becomes as big, as emotional, and as in- 
telligent as he will ever be, and yet be is still looked upon as a child 
and made to stand waiting at the door of life. To be sure, he lades 
something very important — experience. But how is he going to get 
that if he cannot try out new things? • 

Social adjustments with the peer-group and the achievement 
of prestige through group acceptance are most important. This 
process may be accompanied by int&ise emotions. Here the 
social set, the crowd, and the gang become very important, 
and being a part of one’s group is basic in developing a feeling 

®By pennisslon from Adolescent Deveiopment, hy Elizabeth B. Hurlock. 
Copyright, 1949. MeGraw-IIill Book Cdmpaoy, Inc. Pp. 113-117. 

® Reprinted by special pentiisslon from The University of Chicago Bound 
Table, W/wt Parents Should Know, broadcast April 25, 1948. from a sUtement 
by John Dollard. Professor of Psychology, YiJe University, who was one of the 
participants on the program. 
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interested in exactly the same learning actii-ities. Pupils sho Jd 
not be pitted against each other; rather, many educators be- 
lie\'e that a flexible standard should be used to meet the needs 
and abilities of these \’arious levels of intelligence. This is a 
fonctional problem of die |tmior hi^ scdiooL Music, because 
of its many types of acti>'ities such as listening, creating, play- 
ing on simple instruments, rhythmic activities, singing unison 
and part songs and sight reading, lends itself well to dev’eloping 
die abilih'es of the \'aried degrees of intelligence and ability 
formd in the junior-high'School grades. 


PHESEST-OXY PRESSUHES AKD TEN'SIOS'S 

To add to the complex problem of teadiing adolescents and 
preadolescents, the teacher is likely to find himself beset by 
conflicting educational philosophies and practices. His pupils 
are children of parents also confused by shifting viewpoints 
vrtth regard to cluld-rearmg. AD parties concerned, including 
the children, are part and parcel of a bigb-pressure, break- 
neck-pace dvdization where the very preservation of existence 
in a war-tora world is an e\'eryday topic of conversation. Each 
one of djese factors affects die teacher-pupil relah'onsbip. Yet, 
the teacher may have as Dttle as one period a week to leam 
about 1^ students, or at the most, four or five periods when he 
is meeting a large number of boys and girls. 

Pressures and tensions have existed in the world since men 
first congregated and began working out the problems of 
living togedier. Though each generation’’s children adjust 
somehow to the en%Trcmment in which they find themselves, 
todays children are part of a world which must seem very 
insecure and unstable when they reach an age where the 
broader aspects of li\-ing concern them. (This age is likely to 
correspond to the juruor-high-school years, which are the 
preadolescence and early adolescence.) Certain signs 
to some boys and girls are faced with problems which they 
find unsolvable are obvious in our world, as witness the per- 
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centage of teen-age drug addiction and the high rate of teen- 
age delinquency. Even the percentage of teen-age automobile 
accidents indicates the inability of our boys and girls to cope 
with the tools of today’s civilization. The adolescent realizes, 
and the preadolescent has begun to realize, that he must estab- 
lish himself as an individual in a world that is not only highly 
competitive but dangerous and unpredictable as well. 

Margaret Mead, in discussing the rapid pace at which our 
changing civilization moves, notes that children at the age of 
five years already accept as commonplace certain ideas to 
which many adults will never quite be oriented. In a brilliant 
development of this topic, and with particular reference to the 
idea that teachers are faced with a difficult problem in imder- 
standing todays children, she says: 

Within the lifetime of ten-year-olds the world has entered a new 
age, and already, before they enter the sixth grade, the atomic age 
has been followed by the age of the hydrogen bomb, differentiate 
from the atomic age in that many of those who failed to understand 
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the dengets ot the atom bomb ate pai^y begumbig 
significance of the hydrogen bomb. Teachers ^>>0 never h^^ a 
rato until they were grorvn up W to co^ volh 
never known a world without tdeviston. Teachm who s^ggiw w 
their childhood with a bultonhooV End it difficult to desmibe a 
bultonhool: to a child bred up among zippers, to whom fastaessK 
are to be breached by zipping them open, rather than fumblmgiy 
WIing for mysterious buttons. From the most altobraang r^io 
inrage to the smaBest detail of dafly life the world te ntanSM at 
a rate which makes the five-year.old generabons further apart tnari 
world generations or even scores of generaUons were in our recent 
past, than people separated by several centuries were in the remote 
past’ 


The home always reflects to some ertent the stress of the 
world situation, and pupils similarly reflect the pressure and 
tensions of their homes. At times we find adolescents excited, 
and again, depressed; such emotional fluctuations affect sdiool 
behavior. Pupils bring to the classroom the whole gamut of 
hitman emotions including joy, hate, anger, enthusiasm, dis- 
gust, love, shame, and humiliation. The fact that mxisic is an 
art which is chiefly emotional in appeal puts into the hands of 
the music teacher a great power for influencing the behavior 
of his pupils. 

Lack of understanding between parents and children may be 
the cause of outbursts in the classroom; an unthinking leadier 
may wrongly consider such behavior as personally directed. Too 
much parental control, or flie lack of it, is often the cause of 
unacceptable behavior patterns. The teacher should explore 
and allow for the home pressures and social tensions which 
cause the otherwise inexplicable actions of some class mem- 
bers. He win End that, for example, broken homes and situa- 
tions where one parent is away from home for extended 
periods — such as a father in military service, or a mother at 
work — may influence conduct. 

^ Reprinted by pernnsnon of tbe pnUisters from Margaret Mead’s 77»« ScJiOoI 
in Culture (Cambridge. Mass.; Harvard University Press), 1951. 
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The present-day feeling of national insecurity is reflected in 
our pupils, many of whom see resulting problems reflected 
daily in newspapers, movies, and television programs. Jittery 
feelings and insecurity developed through such sources force 
the music teacher into a more encompassing role than he has 
faced at any previous time. His materials and methods must 
be chosen %vith the idea of hoping children to find acceptance 
and seciuity, despite such problems. 

VARYING COMMUNITY AND SQIOOL INFLUENCES 

To understand liis pupils, the teacher must know the type of 
community sen’cd by the school. The community which offers 
few recreational facilities causes boys and girls to seek excite- 
ment, which can easily result in conflict with the law. For nor- 
mal desires, every community must supply such outlets as 
playgrounds and youth centers if it xvishes to develop law- 
abiding, responsible youths. Low economic home status, as 
well as unstable home situations, often contributes to youthful 
delinquency, while on the other hand the overprivileged com- 
munity may unwittingly cause its youth to feel superior and 
unwilling to assume responsibility. 

The music teacher must join forces with other teachers and 
administrators in studying the causes that shape social pat- 
terns in school and community. Where we find the cause for 
delinquency and unacceptable social behavior to lie wthin the 
home, our work with the parents may be more beneficial than 
punishment administered with a revengeful attitude towards 
pupils. Sdiools today are finding it necessary to take over much 
of the social training that once was given in the home. Mort 
and Vincent, in discussing the incr^sing share carried by the 
school in this respect, have this to say: 

Our purposes in bringing up children have always been the same. 
They are two. The first is an individual one: to develop each 
youngster to the highest degree which he is individually capable of 
attaining — in body, mind, spirit, daracter. and feelings, and in 
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personal, economic, home, and dvic competence. The second is a 
sodal one: to replace our generatito with a rising generation that is 
ct least as competent to cope widi the problems of community, state, 
nation, and world as the older generation. 

Schools have not always been charged with a big share of this 
job. Today they share it with the home, the church, the university, 
and similar groups, and \vith other less formal agendas and in- 
fluences. The 1900 school was entrusted with a very slim share 
indeed of the total job. But as the job itself has grown more com- 
plex, and as the informal agendes and influences which helped to 
shape chUdren hade in 1900 have gradually left off with their W’orl:, 
the modem school has filled the gap with newer practices con- 
sdously designed to round out the growth of its youngsters.® 


Where the home, school, and community fail to provide 
situah'ons w'hich favor and recognize the desirable development 
of boys and girls, poorly adjusted children are a direct result. 
For example: The natural desire of boys and girls to win ap- 
proval of their classmates turns out, at times, to be the basis 
of unacceptable behavior. This develops from an attitude that 
could be stated thus; “If I can’t get attention and %vin social 
approval by desirable performance, ITl get it by displaying un- 
acceptable behavior.” Sometimes this is so successful a device 
that pupils who, for example, defy authority become gang or 
group leaders, chiefly because their peers believe they are not 
afraid to challenge adults (a desire which lies close to the 
surface in the minds of many boys and girls ) . Winning over the 
leader of the gang or set is a technique every successful teacher 
must master. That school which is geared to the needs of its 
pupils and llie community serves best educationally. No two 
communities are exactly alike, thus identical educational pro- 
grams cannot be followed. In fact, tec must leam that no two 
classes can he taught alike, nor can toe slatHshhj follow a single, 
presertbed routine. The program must be adapted to the com' 
munity. not the communHtj to the program. 

The community with a transient or shifting population offers 


William S. Vincrat. A Look at Out SchooU. Copyright 
1015, The Ecnald Press Company. Pp, 64.^ 
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a special challenge to the music teacher. Pupils who move 
many times from school to sdiool often have difficult}’ in male- 
ing new friends and adjusting to new school programs. In music 
classes during the fall, one teacher considered tin's problem and 
asked new’comers to the community to identify themselves. 
He then asked cliilciren W’ho had been newcomers to the school 
in previous years how other diUdren and teachers had helped 
them to become adjusted. In each class, children volunteered 
tlieir experiences and told freely of their feelings of loneliness, 
their difficulties in finding a place in the group. Then the class 
members discussed ways in which to help the newcomers. 
Feelings of tension, always present when children are trying 
to adjust to a new situation, were eased, and the established 
pupils were put on their mettle with regard to helping new 
students. Class morale was instantly lifted by these friendly 
discussions. The class suggested group singing and folk dano 
ing as a means of breaking the ice and helping new pupils feel 
part of tlie group. Perhaps a few worries were relieved, and 
life made a bit more pleasant. Music teachers need to take 
cognizance of such problems as this, not only In their relation- 
ships with pupils, but also in the selection of musical materials 
and activities. 

PRESSURES RESULTING FROM MASS MEDIA OF 

COMMUNICATION IN THE WORLD COMMUNITT 

In a preceding paragraph, the factor of various mass media 
of public communication was mentioned. Today radio, tele- 
vision, and motion pictures afford boys and girls greater in- 
foimation and knowledge on almost any subject of interest 
than has been afforded any previous generation. Yet, the 
length of dependence of these children on their families fox 
financial support has increased, if anything, so that their ex- 
periences, vicarious and otherwise urge them to\vard an in- 
dependence they are unable to exercise in real life. It is not 
intended to suggest that children of junior- or even senior- 
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hjgh-school age are ready to be independent individuals, but 
rather diat they are pulled by the artificial means of mass 
media in the direction of many things wWch are made to ap- 
pear highly desirable. This pull may range from the advertising 
of particular brands of toothpaste and cigarettes and the plug- 
ging of current song hits to the demonstrating of particular 
styles of dress, ways of conduct, and so on. In the music class, 
the teacher is competing, willy-nilly, with the radio and tele- 
vision musical productions heard and seen by his pupils. These 
are, for the most part, geared to fit popular taste with no 
thought for the upgrading of sucb taste. Yet, the teachers work 
entails the responsibility of helping the child grow and expand 
in bis musical tastes. When the teacher finds himself in com- 
petition with media which readily expend thousands of dollars 
on half-hour shows, the imphcatfons are at times overwhelming. 
In every age, the urge of the young to be modem and up-to- 
date is strong; today’s pressures make it all too easy to abandon 
values in everything from music to morals in order to be in 
the front ranks of those impressed by the excitement of stand- 
ards artificially created through the media mentioned. 

In the classroom situation, which results from such pressures 
( classroom situation” used here means any group of junior- 
high-school students learning under the school instructional 
program), the teacher must reflect in his teaching procedures 
all the attitudes and interests of his students, however ac- 
quired. Still, he must be keenly aware of the fact that some of 
these are short-term interests of little real value. Those of real 
importance must be nurtured, and thus, without making any 
child feel that his opinions and values are inferior, gradually 
substituted for those whidi are momentary. This should be 
done by the simple process of opening up new worlds to the 
child. 

As an example, consider the way boys and girls often test 
new teachers by asking whether or not they will be permitted 
to sing popular songs in dass. The wise teacher knows that 
there are pc^ular songs of both good and dubious value; he 
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also realizes tliat, on the whole, there are many songs which are 
more rewarding musical experiences than the ileetingly popu- 
lar songs of tlie moment. Children cannot always be expected 
to grasp this, however. Refusal to incorporate such songs into 
the classroom program not only negates the pupil-teacher plan- 
ning idea, but also constitutes an adverse commentary on the 
pupil sense of values. It seems logical that some popular songs 
shoxild be included for recreational as well as other values 
(such as rhythmic content). Overemphasis of such songs may 
be eliminated by developing a wide repertoire of well-arranged 
folk, art, and other composed songs which have stood the test 
of time, and are interesting, attractive, and vital in musical 
content. Teachers should face the fact that popular songs are 
loaded” in their appeal to children because they are backed 
in most cases by radio, television, motion picture, or recorded 
presentations representing investments of diousands of dollars. 
The obvious implication is that dassroom presentation of song 
material must be so vital that children will enjoy singing many 
songs in addition to the popular songs of the day. Notice that 
the authors neither condemn nor urge the inclusion of popular 
songs; when serving tlie purpose of stimulating musical interest 
growtli the use of such songs in the classroom appears to be 
justified. 

Tliough we have referred to this as a “simple process” we 
are aware of the fact that such teaching requires a teacher of 
skill and wide cultural horizons. It may be said that children 
seldom fail in the total growth process, but that instead teach- 
ers often fail to help them achieve even the minimum possible 
growth. Why? Usually it is because of a failure to evaluate the 
individual and class potential. Sometimes, however, the growth 
process is stunted through the teachers’ failure to continue 
throughout their leaching careers an expansion of their oun 
horizons. When children are tau^t by an adult whose spiritual 
and mental growth is at a standstill, they are faced with a 
barrier which blocks tlieir own development. 

But if it has been implied that the forces of mass media work 
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against the teachers attempts to develop certain standards and 
values in the consciousness of his pupils, some factors at least 
in this situation are working in favor of the teacher. The pupils 
wider acquaintance with the world around them means that 
the teacher has many avenues of approach to his subject. This 
is in sharp contrast to the former textbook approach. In the 
case of music, it serves to disperse some of the atmosphere of 
the sacrosanct which has caused the false belief that the real 
enjoyment and understanding of "good” music is for the 
talented few. So it may be, if we begin and end our approach 
with music which is remote to the understanding and taste of 
the average consumer, who appears in the classroom as our 
pupil, hut who has already formed his ideas and tastes about 
music. Take the case of Bill, for example. Bill was a member 
of an eighth-grade music class. He had trouble singing on 
pitch, and his classroom difficulties were complicated by a 
slight speech hesitancy, noticeable particularly when he made 
oral contributious to class discussion. Judging by his music 
class behavior, he tried to be interested, but often found his 
attention wandering, especially in the singing activities of the 
class. One day in talking with Bill outside school, the instructor 
found that he was an enthusiastic Boy Scout. He also learned 
that Bill was working on certain merit badges and was particu- 
larly eager to obtain the Indian merit badge. This led to a 
discussion of Indian music. The next time music class met, he 
asked BiU whether or not he would he interested in hearing 
some music based on Indian melodies. Eager to do so. Bill took 
the records, chose a friend, and went to the instructors office 
with a portable phonograph to listen. On his return he com- 
mented that he did not like the music very well; it was not 
really Indian music. The instructor then arranged for Bill to 
hear some recordings of authentic Indian chants, which he and 
l^ friend listened to while the rest of the class proceeded with 
meir regular activities. After Bill’s listening was finished, the 
instructor asked him to make an oral report to the class on the 
portions of the music he liked, and why. Bill was very willing 
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to do this and gave the dass an interesting account of his 
listening activities from which he drew some good conclusions. 
The most significant feature of this report, however, was that 
in making it he did not hesitate once; his interest in the project 
was enough to carry him tlirough any speech difficulty. 

Where did Bill receive his initial impression of what was and 
what was not authentic Indian music? Probably from motion 
pictures or television; at least enough of an impression to en- 
able ium to have some fcind of basis of judgment. And how did 
die instructor find a way of establishing Bill’s security in the 
class? By bringing his out-of-schooI world into the classroom. 
The line of demarcation between in-school and out-of-school 
worlds is almost imperceptible in present-day schools; a basic 
idea, as illustrated in the case of Bill, is to take over into the 
classroom the activities which make life interesting and vital 
to boys and girls. Where the greater experience and wider 
horizons of today’s children are useful springboards to class- 
room learning, they should be utilized to the utmost. 

RESULTANT ATTITUDES AND SOCIAL ADJUSTAEENTS 

The junior-high-school pupil brings to the classroom many 
varied attitudes toward music and toward life itself. No teacher 
should expect a pupil to be highly co-operative if he comes 
from a home where he has been badgered into submission by 
parental threats. Often such pupils feel unwanted, this feeling 
showing itself in non-co-operative and antisocial actions. A 
feeling of insecurity affects the overt behavior of adolescents. 

Negative attitudes toward songs which are sung by certain 
reh'gious sects or concern minority groups are especially notice- 
able in some communities. Nevertheless, music teachers may 
use music effectively to develop understanding and tolerance 
where racial and reh’gious problems are concerned. 

The good music class helps pupils adjust socially to the 
activities of the group. In fact, music can be one of the im- 
portant factors in helping the adolescent adjust to his environ- 
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ment. The skilled teacher will not demand the same standards 
in each type of classroom acli\ity; we must consider social 
differences in the selccUon and use of the many types of 
materials. 

THE SCHOOLS RESPONSIBILmr 

The educational progress of pupils is one of deep concern 
to pupils, parents, and teachers alike. The standards of some 
classrooms often are geared to the superior student, and as a 
result the average and the slow learner finds school increasingly 
more difficult and distasteful as he goes from grade to grade. 
Some are trying to carry intellectual loads beyond their ability, 
with fiaistrating results that manifest tliemselves in antisocial 
and belligerent attitudes. In other situations, the superior pupil 
is the more neglected student, since there are few challenging 
activities offered him, and he has little interest in what the 
average or slow learner can do. 

Often we find ourselves trying to teach pupils who have had 
little or no experience with music in the same class with those 
who have a rich background in the art. This situation, found 
in most classrooms, demands varied musical activities, whidi, 
through their different appeab, cause the riass to become a 
pleasurable experience for alL 

The effective school adjusts its curriculum to the abilities and 
needs of all pupils. To meet the classroom situation, music 
must be taught as experience, as activity learning, and not as 
memonter learning. No teacher who believes in social, emo- 
tional, physical, and intellectual education for the whole child 
can teach olher^vise. 

Never before have pupik had such a varied, and often rich, 
musical experience available in their daily living as they have 
today. The radio, the movies, television, and tiie phonograph 
have brou^t faraway places and their music into many homes. 
As a result, pupils are no longer satisfied with a note reading 
program. Instead, they are interested in an enriched program 
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tliat is a part of today’s living. Community resources, current 
magazines, newspapers, and musical events should be utilized 
as music materials in the modem school. 

SUMMARY 

The junior high school came about as a result of a definite 
need for the consideration of tlie nature of prepubescent and 
adolescent boys and girls in relation to their education. Today 
it has reached some of its original objectives in part, chiefly in 
the way of meeting individual needs and of understanding the 
boys and girls involved. To an increased degree the school 
organization has become subservient to the pupil; therefore, 
more pupils are remaining in school and are better prepared 
to face life situations when they leave. Courses are taught by 
teachers who keep in mind, to tlie best of their abilities, both 
the mental and physical characteristics of each student, his 
emotional nature, Ids social needs, his individual interests, and 
his out-of-school life. With particular regard for the latter, the 
superior teacher is conscious of tensions existing in today’s 
world and tries to help pupils by considering tlieir in- and out- 
of-school problems in relation to these anxieties. The teacher 
also bears in mind the influence of the home and community on 
tlie boys and girls he teaches, and the effect of such forces as 
radio, television, and motion pictures. It is as important for the 
music teacher as for the guidance counsellor to consider sudi 
influences in his teacliing, since each cliild reflects them in his 
classroom attitude. The materials and methods of the music 
teacher cannot be effective unless they are chosen and used 
with a total picture in mind of the child and his background. 
The teacher s job today is more important than at any time in 
the past, because of the larger part played by the school in the 
shaping of each child’s character and personality. In efi^ect, the 
music teacher no longer has the single responsibility of teach- 
ing music; he, with bis fellow teachers, is responsible to a large 
extent for what the child becomes as a citizen. 
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of the Pu-pd 

let’s face rr — they ha\x their faultsI 

No group of pupils is more spirited, enthusiastic, and reward- 
ing in tenos of return on the teacher’s investment than is a 
junior-hi^-school group. They rush into class bubbling with 
energy; they are early instead of late to rehearsals. Put them 
well-prepared in front of an audience and they wall sing and 
play their hearts out, abandoning themselves wholeheartedly 
to the music and the director. They will, that is, if the teacher 
has won them o\'er to music and to his teaching. The>' are 
sensitive, responsive, lo}'al, and gratefuL 
Vet, there seems to be an opinion prevalent among teachers 
to the effect that the jiuiior high school is a “hot” spot in which 
to teach; too hot for comfort, in fact. Music teachers are no 
exception to those holding this opinion. No file bas yet been 
designed which would hold all the complaints about our junior 
high schoolers. Teachers say, “They’ won’t sit stiH — they dem’t 
pay attentiem — they’re rude ~ they’ talk all the time — they 
push, shos’e, kick, throw paper-wads, and ©ggle until they’re 
reprimanded, then rmexpectedly burst into tears; they won’t 
2S 
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assume responsibility — tliey can t read, write, or spell. ...” The 
list is endless. Even the parents join in the chorus of complaints. 

All tlie accusations are true — of some pupils at some times. 
Nearly all of them hold true only when these boys and girls are 
in a group situation. People who are expert at getting along with 
small groups sometimes learn this in a hurry. Anna Perrott Rose 
points this out in a passage from the story of her experiences 
in talcing so-called problem children into her home: 

In between times, when we needed a little extra money, I did 
substitute schoolteaching. Tliis is not a restful pastime. I picked up 
a note on the schoolroom floor one day which read: "I see tee have a 
substitute. Let's take licr for a ride,"' and the battle was on! 

There is, unfortunately, something about schoolteaclung that 
rouses a hostility between cluld and grownup not found so fre- 
quently in other reJat/ooships. This is partly because the teacher is 
obliged to hold the young nose to the grindstone until sparks fly. and 
it is also due to the necessity of handling too many children all at 
once. I really like to teach children, but 1 do not like to teach classes. 
In the confusion of numbers U is easy to suppose that a child is 
"bad” when he does not conform to a class pattern. There is not 
much time to find out why he won’t conform.* 

Mrs. Rose relates her experiences in a way which should en- 
lighten many teachers, and finally says, in discussing a ninth 
grade: 

. . . any woman who remains competently, steadfastly at her post 
in a classroom, year after year, deserves the Congressional Medal, 
at the very least I am no medalist and I gave up. There are easier 
ways to earn a living than by being thrown to the lions five days a 
week.* 

Unfortunately, it is most often the undesirable traits of junior- 
Jiigh-school pupils wh/cli attract attention. The majority of 
pupils who are co-operative and helpful in the group are taken 

I Anna Penott Rose, Room for One More (Boston: Houghton Mifllin Com 
pany, 1950), p. 102. 

S/Wd, p. 105. 
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for mnted by teachers, as are the iirany good traits of aU the 

signatures -they rvoat sit stfll long enough to listen 
iccord. . . • 



Lislening to the remarks about these children, it is easy to 
get an impression of premeditated mass assault on civilized 
standards of conduct. In some junior high schools where unrest 
Is diaraclerislic, teachers report that at tlie end of a day’s teach- 
ing they arc emotionally exhausted — victims, we mi^t say, of 
combat fatigue. 

On the Ollier hand, some readers may blink at the preceding 
paragraphs and say, “It ncv’cr happened to me. My classes are 
perfectly quiet and obedient; they do just what I tell them to 
do. 1 never have discipline problems.” Taking a quick look at 
the latter situation, it seems possible that it may lean toward 
re^menlalion, and at times, may tend to stifle ^e pupil’s ini- 
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tiative and growth in subexpression in order to save the 
teacher’s disposition. 

Perhaps the key to this junior*high-school dilemma really has 
something to do with a teacher’s case of combat fatigue. The 
answer may lie in what we are tiying to combat. 

First, when we object to certain obnoxious traits — obnoxious 
to adults, that is — exhibited by adolescents and preadolescents, 
we are simply objecting to a natural part of the child’s growth 
process. Let’s look at a few statements by Fritz Redl, authority 
on adolescent and preadolescent psychology. In discussing pre- 
adolescents, Redl says; 

By pre-adolescence 1 mean the phase when the nicest children 
begin to behave in a most awful way. This definition cannot exactly 
bo called scientific, but those who have to live widj children of that 
age will immediately recognize what I am talking about.* 

Redl also points out that these children are extremely rest- 
less physically, that they apparently need to be kept busy: 

Their hands seem to need constant occupational therapy — they 
will turn up the edges of any book they handle, manipulate pencils, 
any objects near them, or any one of the dozen-odd things they 
carry in their pockets, pull at parts of their own bodies, whether 
it be nose or ears, scratch their hair or parts of the anatomy usually 
taboo in terms of infantile upbringing.^ 

Now does this, from an authority on child development, plus 
our discussion of adolescents in Chapter 1 give you an idea of 
the reasons why teachers tend to shrink from teaching in the 
Junior high school? It should make one thing very clear; we 
can’t succeed by struggling against nature — that’s where the 
heavy cases of combat fatigue occur. We have to get this tre- 
mendous force working on our side, 

a From the chapter hy Dr. Fritz Redl ia dje book Our Children Today edited 
by Sidonle M. Gnienberg. The Vikiog Fress, Inc. 1952. P. 161. 

«IWd.Pp. 163-164. 
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The pmblem is —how? Some teachers say it can be done by 
damming up the child’s reactions. True, sooner or later he must 
leam to behave as a stable and agreeable human being in ordCT 
to get along. So these teachers argue, “The sooner the better! 

If tee force the issue, however, and do artificially what the 
process of maturing %vill take care of less painfully, we don t 
succeed in all cases. If we do, the diild sacrifices something of 
his personality, even though it be only a passing phase and one 
which adults are perfectly willing to have him sacrifice. Con* 
sider it this way: Driving along the countryside, we are often 
charmed by a brook which meanders along through meadows, 
woodlands, and pastures, winding in and out, probably being 
a big nuisance to many a fanner. At great cost and effort it 
could be channeled into a straight canah Only it would no 
longer be itself, the charming, meandering brook we liked in 
the first place. A brook cannot do the work of a stream or river. 
So the hastening of a natural process Is not only frustrating to 
the child (and probably to the teacher during the process), 
but it may also leave a somewhat hitter residue. 

No . - . this is not what we want. There must be a belter way. 
We icant to preserve this intense activity, because this is good. 
We want to preserve the interest, the alertness, the tremendous 
aliceness of our preadolescents and their older fellows, who 
have readied the real strug^e of adolescence. Understanding 
boys and girls, we teachers really do not want to thwart or 
abort their birthright of growing up at a natural pace; we see 
around us too many bitter, frustrated adults who suffered this 
indigmty at the hands of previous generations. 

In order to look around for this better ^vay of handling our 
pupils, let’s leave the teachers desk and sit down in the class- 
room, getting what the boys and girls themselves sometimes 
call lhe“worm*s-eye view.” 

To be^ with, why should we e:q>ect boj'S and girls to like 
music and to find a place for it in their lives? What thoughts go 
through their minds about music? Let’s tune in on the thinking 
of a ninth-grade boy. 
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TAKE A LOOK AT THE “\VOnM*S-EYE” VIEW 

“Music Is fun, or sliould be. We have more parties in ninth 
grade than we did in eighth — more boys are dating girls, too — 
don’t know what we’d do without music for dancing and pep- 
ping tilings up. About all you can do with a nickel nowadays 
is get music out of a jukebox. When tlie music is going it gets 
you over awk\vard pauses in conversation, helps you feel at 
ease, and actually seems to make it easier to manage clumsy 
hands and feet if you’re thirteen or fourteen or even older. 

“Singing is always fun . . . outside of school. You don’t have 
to bother ^vitli struggling to read notes, or follow’ng dynamics 
in the music . . . you just sing. Around the campfire, at a picnic, 
or in Joe's rumpus room somebody begins singing, and every- 
body joins in. Soon a girl adds an alto part and a fellow with 
a budding tenor voice slips up a third above the melody . . . 
there may be some sour notes, but it’s somehow satisfying, and 
anyhow, remember when your Dad’s college quartet last let 
loose ^vith some barber-shop? Some of it was too close, but did 
tliey have funl They weren’t singing the Pilgrims' Chortis from 
Tannhiiuscr, either. 

"In tlie third place, when you’re eleven or twelve or even 
thirteen and iourteen, it's very important to be a part of a 
group. Now in music there are some fine groups, like tlie 
junior-high choir and band. Maybe you’re really scared at hav- 
ing to walk into a roomful of people and speak to each of them 
when you come home after school to find your mothers bridge 
club is still there. But ivhen you gel behind your baritone hom 
and forty or fifty otlier kids are all around you, the music be- 
gins, and you forget everything but fitting your o\vn special 
part into the big sound . . . well, you never even think of being 
afraid. Somehow, hanging on to that hom helps. Then one of 
those marching scale-wise passages comes along, and you can 
give it all you’ve got . . . this is one of the times when you can 
really get rid of a lot of energy, and no one yells at you to be 
quiet There are times, too, when everybody seems to be wrong 
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but you, and days when the whole world is against you. You 
can take that hom and go into your room and . . . bJowl After 
awhile you’re not mad at people any more, and when you come 
out, they don’t seem to be as irritated with you. 

“Fourth . . . and it’s hard for you to say this because you re 
Only a junior high scdiooler . . . music does strange things to 
you. Sometimes, after practicing a long time in band or orches- 
tra or choir, just when you’ve about decided diat you re tired 
of this darned old piece and the oboe Iceeps squawldng on that 
one note the player can’t seem to control, all at once everything 
clicks; all the fellows and girls seem to jell into an inspired 
team, and the music comes out the way it’s supposed to sound — 
then suddenly you feel a chill run up and down your spine, just 
because the music is beaut^ul, and it says something you feel 
and want to put into words for yourself, but haven’t been able 
to. You think It’s because every h‘d in the group is giving every- 
thing he has . . . everyone is playing over his head, maybe. 
Then you wonder whether the math teacher isn’t wrong . • • 
because the whole seems to be equal to more than the partsl 
“This is like the time you went to the county music festival 
with a gang of kids from your school and played and sang with 
kids from ei^t or ten other schoob, lads you’d never met be- 
fore, except when you were trying to beat them at soccer, foot- 
ball, or baskelbalL There were all lands of lads in the big band 
and diorus; some of them were a bit on the sad side as musi- 
cians, and the first rehearsal scared you because it was pretty 
rough. But the night you gave the concert, the ^vas jammed 
with parents and relatives . . . some of them had driven thirty 
or more miles just to hear the music and see all of you up there 
on the stage. Funny thing, even though you w’ere only one of 
a hundred kids, your Imecs were shalq^ when the band marked 
up on the stage, and you liad butterflies in your stomach when 
the director raised his baton. 

Then the fii^ march started, and all the kids were playing 
a^-ay as though nothing else in the world mattered! You didn’t 
know it could sound so good ... and when you had that two* 
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measure solo part to play, it came out sweet and kind of re- 
laxed, and it was fim. The guy next to you nudged you when 
you finished and you knew he liked it, even if you’d never seen 
him imtil you started playing next to him. All the people liked 
the whole thing, too; you could tell, because they clapped and 
clapped until the director had you play the last number over 
again. Afterwards, riding home with your director in the car 
with four other fellows and girls — each fellow had asked 
whether he could bring along one particular girl for the ride 
back — you asked, 'Are we gomg to have another of these 
festivals next year?’ The director sounded pleased, and said, 
‘Yes, but why? You kids will be in tenth grade next year, and 
this is a junior high festival.* You were dead earnest when you 
said, 'We want the otliers to have a chance at this; it was great 
meeting the kids from other schools. Did you hear that one 
bass from Scottsville and that clarinet player from Smithtown?’ 

“And the rest of the way back you sang, whatever songs you 
^vanted to. You kept hearing the music of the concert, though, 
for a long time, and the good feeling stayed %vith you. 

"Sometimes it makes you feel good, loo, Just because you 
know something about music. Remember in eighth grade, when 
your voice got quite low, and the teacher began showing you 
what the bass staff was all about, and how to follow the good, 
meaty bass part of the harmony? Then singing hymns in 
church, you tried to fit in the bass part, and it sounded good — 
the notes you could reachl The other kids in the class noticed 
you more, too, when the teacher assigned parts and said, 'Dick, 
you may sing the bass part ... I think you can reach that low 
B flat, now.' 

"After football practice, too, in the shower room when the 
older fellows were harmonizing, you tried singing vnth them 
once or bvice, and when they noticed you were singing, they 
slapped you on the back and said, ‘Come on, kid, help us outl 
Even tlie coach liked it when all of you sang on the bus coming 
back after games; and when you lost a tough one, he said, 'Well, 
even if you couldn’t play ball tonight, you sure can sing! 
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As teachers, sve svish our pupils wodd teU us, ^ 

the thoughts that are going throu^ their 
makes utilitarian sense in our music classes But 
boys and girls are not very articulate m them f 
True, gradually the extreme restlessness of the preadoles^ 
vanishes, if sometimes only through the sheer force o a 
authority; even the difference beUveen seN'cnth Seders 
ei^th graders is marlced. If the unrest has not found construc- 
tive channels of expenditure in keeping Nvith the n^tme ot 
junior-high-school pupils, it finds others not so desirable, bo, 
behavior which is generally diffuse and rather incoherent m 
seventh grade appears more consistently patterned m the 
eighth; extremes of emotional color are obvious both inside and 
outside of the classroom. The frustrated ones are more Ukely to 
be sullen and ivithdraum, or openly rebellious and indiffwent 
The Insecurity of the changing voice may produce dubious 
musical results in a formal situation, yet the same group, sing- 
ing happily without a teacher, in a comfortable self-chosen 
key, will “give out” to their hearts' content 


let’s look at ak UN*HAPrr “worm's-ete” view 

“I don’t like music class. But I have to sit there twice a week. 

I wish the teacher would let us do something I can do. At home 
I always turn on the radio, and I never forget to listen to my 
favorite programs. But the teacher doesn’t seem to like my kind 
of music ... at least we never have any of it in class. I never 
heard any of these symphonies and tone jioeins before I came 
into this ei^lh grade . - . The teacher in die last school 1 at- 
tended only had class once a week and just seemed to notice 
the kids who w’ere good at music and could play an instrument 
or read notes. Anyhow, we mostly just sang all period. On(» or 
twice this year I thought I was going to catch on to what all 
those de-re-mi’s were about, but I was afraid to ask for fear the 
other ^Is in the class would think I was dumb. I don’t think 
all of them know what it’s about, either; the teacher keeps call- 
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Ing on tho same few all the time when he asks what the key- 
signature of a song is. If one person knows, he’s satisfied. 
Anyhow, he seems more worried about the boys’ voices than 
the girls’, and I guess he doesn’t whetlier I can't sing the 
high notes . . . Guess girls’ voices are supposed to stay the same, 
but I used to be able to sing high, and now I feel better when I 
sing low. ^^ayhe there’s something Avrong with me. 

"I don’t think I can ever catcli up with all the things tho 
teacher seems to want us to know. A page of music is full of 
signs I don’t understand. Once a boy® Avho was a caddy in his 
spare time asked the teacher what that sign was that looked 
like Uvo golf clubs, one right side up and one upside doAvn. 
Everybody looked to sec what it aa-os, and the teacdier seemed 
to have some trouble finding it. But after he did, he explained 
to us that it AA-as a "naturar and showed us on the piano how 
it worked. Wc took turns finding natural signs in songs, and the 
teacher helped us sing them and play them in tlie song; we 
used the piano, too. Everybody got interested, and I Avas sur- 
prised Avhen the bell rang at the end of the period. That was 
something I could understand — it did look like tAA-o golf clubs! 

"I Avish I could get in the Glee Club. Maybe I’d get to know 
more of the kids that Avay. But only a few were asked to try 
out for it. I’d be too scared anyhoAV, I suppose. But Dad says 
my voice sounds pretty Avben I sing around the house. Prob- 
ably isn’t good enough for Glee Club. I wonder how it feels to 
be up on the stage singing for the whole school in as- 
sembly . . . . ” 

Tliis might be a sample of the things an eighth-grade girl 
thought AA'ere nonutilitarian in her music class. 

The truth is that if through atomic energy or a related force 
some machine were invented which would permit teachers to 
X-ray what was going on in the mmds of their pupils during 
the dass period, ^ere would be hundreds of cases of shock and 
disillusionment, and teaching Avould thereupon improve one 

B This Incident is discussed again In Chapter 5, from the teacher’s viewpoiiU 
1 q relation to the development of music reading skills. 
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hundred per cent in a startlingly short time — out of sheer neces- 
sity! We do not help our boys and girls develop their miisical 
potential as they should and could simply because we do not 
know them well enough. Yet, they are our job and at least one 
of our reasons for taking up space in the world. When a teacher 
complains that his work is a thankless task, perhaps it is be- 
cause there is not very much his pupils can thank him for. 

LET THEM SOUND OFF — IN XCUSIcl 

Someone has observed that our junior hirers are wired for 
sound. Most of us would agree that, in addition to this, they 
possess an abundance of self-generated power. In the music 
program this should add up to a forceful musical sound-o£F. 
But the key factor is the teacher's role; He must connect the 
power to the music and release it Some teachers flick the 
switch, and the music pours out Others do so and get only a 
series of clicks, grumbles, and other unpleasant adolescent (and 
preadolcscent) sounds. 

Perhaps what these unsuccessful teachers forget is that 
learning is a t^vo-^\'ay process: from and to. Most music teachers 
have Uiree strikes against them to begin with, like other 
teachers; first, they are already interested in the subject they 
arc paid to leach, and second, they are adults, and have learned, 
presumably, Uie fine art of getting along in school. Junior-high- 
school children are still naive enough to ignore the latter for the 
most part and let the chips fall where they may. With regard 
to the first strike, as music teachers we are likely to assume 
citlicr that Uic children are interested in music since it is so 
interesting to us, or that they should be, for the same reason. 
Unhappily, this assumption does not prove itself in practice: 
Children are interested in many things, one of which may be 
music. It doesn’t have to be. 

The very fact Uiat children arc involuntary participants in our 
music classes is a third strike against us. If you stand outside a 
junior hi^ school at 8 on a school day and svatch the 
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children approaching the school, then return at 8 p.m. and 
\vatch tliem leaving, tliere is an obvious difference in the situa- 
tion. To be on the safe side, we teachers must assume that it’s 
our job to capture and hold the interest of our pupils in music. 
It is sometliing lihe getting a hold of the lion’s tail and being 
afraid to Jet go except that here, if we stop holding on for a 
day, the less interested may slink away to the solitude of their 
own thoughts, instead of exhibiting active antagonism, and 
begin to watch tlie trucks go by outside, or count the number 
of television antennae on nearby houses. Remember, they don’t 
have to be interested! 

^viiAT TExanais must know about pupils 

The business of trying to remember how it felt to be of 
junior-high-school age is a difficult one. One reason for this is 
that both adolescents and their slightly younger fellows differ 
as individuals. 'The state of adolescence is a highly introverted 
one, and while we may remember how we ourselves felt during 
tliat period, we cannot remember too clearly, or know too cer- 
tainly, how many of our classmates felt. All that remains is an 
impression of tlie way the fellows and girls in our particular 
gang behaved — most of their deep feelings were kept secret 
During adolescence, putting up a front is very important; even 
if we don’t feel self-confident and secure, we pretend. So a 
process of meraory-searclung and retrospection cannot help us 
teachers to tell much about our pupib. 

Yet, to start the music pouring out, we must know a great 
deal about these children who sit in our classes. To accomphsh 
this, to get to know about them as soon as possible, there are a 
number of techniques which may be employed: 

1. We can get them to tell us about themselves. This is very 
important in the kind of teadiing which will be discussed in 
the following chapters. Individual interviews are helpful be- 
cause as we have said, adolescents, in individual behavior, dis- 
play different traits than in groups. The group behavior they 
have learned from their earliest school days follows them into 
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considered an invasion of his privacy. Interestingly, tins boy 
was a new pupil in the sdiool who afterwards came to the 
teacher and, in an individual conference, told a long history 
of never having been able to sing “in tune ’ with other children. 

Teachers must be careful to present the inventory in such 
a way that pupils will not feel they are being put in a spotlight 
for the purpose of revealing their weaknesses. It is quite pos- 
sible to discuss the matter widi die class sympathetically so 
they ^vill realize that, in giving information, they are really 
helping the teacher, (In passing, it should be noted that pupils 
like a fair exchange; the teacher should tell every new class, 
when the right time comes, something about himself. One girl 
was overheard saying to a friend, as they watched two teachers 
laughing and talking in the hall between classes, “Teachers 
seem different outside of class; they laugh and seem to have 
fun." A Nvistful and revealing comment on a teacher was once 
made by a little girl who had been in the first grade for only a 
week. She said, "Our teacher never smiles at us. She only smiles 
when the principal comes in the room.”) Pupils are more likely 
to give complete and accurate information if rapport has been 
established betNveen class and teadier. 

2. With an extroverted class, a group discussion of the in- 
terests of the class, their homes, brothers and sisters, and so 
forth, helps the class members to discover mutual interests and 
become acquainted wth one another. This seems to be more 
effective with seventh- than with eighth- or ninth-grade pupils- 
For the purpose of putting the class at ease it may be used as 
a preliminary step to filling in the inventory form. 

In bolli Uie written inventory and the preliminary group 
discussion techniques, pupils sometimes deliberately \vithhnld 
information. Boys who have had piano lessons, but are afraid 
other boys may think It is a “sissy” actirity, may make no men- 
tion of such musical experience. Pupils who are afraid tliey 
may be called upon to perform will conceal information about 
playing ability*, usually because they have had unhappy ex- 
periences in being "pushed” into playing for groups. 
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On the otlier hand, pupils at times may put down some items 
of information concerning their musical experiences that have 
no basis of fact In organizing a class “play-day” (each member 
of the class was asked to do eitlier individually or as part of a 
group whatever he felt he could for a musical program), a 
teacher noticed on a pupil-inventory form that one girl had 
said she played the harmonica. He talked with tlie pupil pri- 
vately, and she volunteered to play a solo. Fortunately, before 
the class period arrived, the teaclier asked the girl to bring her 
harmonica in at noon for a private rehearsal and discovered 
that she had never played one in her lifel Togetlier they worked 
out a substitute activity using the Autohaip. (Later the girl 
bought a harmonica and learned to play it, with the help of a 
few lunch-ljour lessons from llie teacher!) Desire for status 
and prestige in the opinion of the teacher and classmates may 
occasionally lead to overstatement on the part of a few students. 

Making allowances for such possibilities, the teacher has in 
his hands a potent tool for reaching his class through tlie in- 
ventory teclinique. By tabulating the various items he arrives 
at a composite picture of the class. He can quickly note which 
pupils are about average in their background of musical ex- 
perience, and which are definitely above or below. He can note 
groups with special interests. For example, a "blood and thun- 
der” group often appears in the eighth grade. This sho\vs in 
the pupils' selection of radio and television programs — mys- 
teries, westerns, and stories of high adventure. It also shows 
in the choice of books read. With regard to these boys and 
girls, teachers commonly take one of two viewpoints. They may 
say, “This group is already being overstimulated by their radio 
and television experiences,” or they may say, "Since this seems 
to be a gripping interest, perhaps we can relate it to some of 
the songs we sing and the music we hear in class.' The first 
reaction may be a good one; perhaps they are overstimulated. 
But at this age, it accomplishes little to ignore their likes and 
dislikes, because the background from which they have been 
developed cannot be replaced in a week or a month. 
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of music classes and musical organizations lies in tlie cumulative 
record of each pupil kept by many schools from first grade on. 
This record folder, passed along from grade to grade as the 
pupil advances, contains information relating to his scores on 
intelligence and other standardized tests, academic achieve- 
ment, behavior patterns, and any items teachers have thought 
significant enough to record, plus the usual information relating 
to age, place of birth, other sdiools attended, home, parents, 
nationality, siblings, serious illnesses, et cetera. \Vlien such a 
cumulative record has been conscientiously kept, it can help 
the junior-hi^-school teacher locate the roots of behavior and 
adjustment problems. (Teachers should not allow themselves 
to be prejudiced by information in such records, however.) 

5, A fifth source of information about pupils lies in teacher 
and parent intervie\\'s. In junior high school, pupils have many 
diHerent teachers. Sometimes we find that a pupil is apparently 
well adjusted in one class and poorly adjusted in another, a 
fact that should suggest constructive channels of action to the 
teacher. Or we may learn that a boy or girl is seemingly out of 
step with the whole school situation. In either case, where 
several teachers work together in an attempt to find ways of 
helping a pupil, results are likely to be belter than where each 
teacher hews strictly to his own lines. 

Parent interviews are as valuable as pupil and teacher inter- 
views. But by the time a boy or girl reaches the junior-high- 
school age, he is often no longer eager to have his parents visit 
the school. The pupil peer-group frowns upon diis; too often 
parent visits are associated in the child’s mind with trouble or, 
just as bad, %vith apple-polishing. Distrust and suspicion of 
adults is often a part of the adolescent and. preadolesc^nt pat- 
tern of development ... If our parents visit the teacher, it 
means that we cannot stand upon our own feet — “that’s baby 
stuffl Parents, too, are fikely to be somewhat on the defensive 
when sought out by teadiers, due to the fact that most of the 
tim es when this happens it is because the child is having trouble 
in school. Too -few teachers seek out parents to report favorably 
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on a chiles progress; likewise, the attitude of many parents 
is that the school’s business is its own, and that "no news is 
good news.” Yet, the disturbing problems of /unior high 
schoolers can be solved best when teachers and parents work 
together harmoniously from a positive basis of preventing 
problems, rather than from a remedial basis alter problems 
have arisen. 

6. A sixth source of information about boys and girls should 
not be overlooked — observation through association \vith them 
outside of the school situation. By attending school-sponsored 
social affairs, canteens, Teen-Age Community Clubs, and by 
organizing class parties or picnics, teachers can learn more about 
the adolescent patterns of behavior than they can ever hope to 
learn through classroom observation in the school situation. 
In informal activities, teacher pressure is off, and boys and 
girls are mainly concerned about (heir relationships w’tli the 
peer-group. Here their guards are down, and they are more 
likely to reveal themselves in dtaracteristic action and atti- 
tudes. Although tijey may scoff at the idea of interest in teacher 
attendance at such affairs, they often inquire of teachers 
whether or not they "are going to be there.” This is really 
asking, "Are you our friend, or just our teacher?” The teacher 
who is truly interested in his pupils will manage to attend some 
of their social functions. 


KNO^VLEI>CE OF PUPILS AS A GUIDE TO TEACHINC 

From the sources mentioned, the teacher can obtain and 
organize information about his pupils so that he has available 
three guides to his teaching: 

1. A clear picture of individual differences, 

2. A composite pichue of the fundamental group interests. 

3. Some conclusions regarding the outstanding character- 
istics of the age-groups he Is teaching. 

In the materials chosen for use in his classes, and in the 
methods used to develop them, these three guides will help the 
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to belong is partly satisfied. To be more explicit, boys and girls 
must s^-ant to come to music class and must look for%vard to it 
as pleasurable activity rather than as just another forty-five or 
fifty mmutes of school time which they must endure. 

This is one reason why units and projects have been used so 
successfully in music closes. Here is a type of activity which 
not only continues from class period to class period, but it also 
stimulates self-activity and initiative on the part of the pupil, 
thus helping to develop his povv'er of expression. 

An example of a unit that provides a means of personal iden- 
tification and also a sense of continuity might be called the 
“Emigration Unit,” or "From WTiat Country Did Your Ances- 
lOTt Come to America?” Using a large nail raap of the world, 
map pins are inserted in the countries where parents, grand- 
parents, or other relatives were boro. The class then hears a 
composition or sbgs a song chosen by each student to represent 
ll;c national origin of his family. TTiis finds an association in 
class discussion with the difference in folkw’ays of the United 
States and other coxmtrics; it may, with sldUfvil handling by the 
teacher, establish pride in national heritage in children who 
rcpTcscnl minority groups. 

Tlie use of folk music in this unit is important because of its 
emphasis on universal human experiences. Throu^ it boys 
and girls begin to understand that whatev’er the country from 
which their forefathers came, its people are not altogether dif- 
ferent from the people of our own country, and tlieir emotions, 
fundamentally the same as ours, have also found expression in 
music. All of us are inv’olvcd in similar problems, so the family 
relationship, love, hate, war, and death, which concern us 
today, arc not new song subjects; people have been singing 
about tlicm for hundreds of years. The torch singer wails that 
bcT love went away and left her; this is the burden of a popular 
song. But the troubadour sang a sim ilar refrain eight hundred 
years ago. 

This same unit readily develops a fundamental principle of 
democracy’ as it exists in the United Stales; we arc comparative 
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newcomers, as history judges time, to our land. If we go back 
far enough, we find that all our forefathers were immigrants, 
and all of them had one goal in mind: living in a country where 
a better way of life ^vas possible. The descendant of a James- 
towTi settler and the newest refugee from a totalitarian state 
have this in common. Tliis is what llie United States means. 

Continuity over a series of dasses is also proWded by projects 
that occupy only a small part of each class period. Sometimes 
attitudes or statements by pupils help to cue the teacher in 
initiating such projects, as in the case of one used witli a class 
of seventh-grade pupils who announced as soon as they reported 
for their first music class that they did not want to learn any- 
thing about reading music. The teacher, instead of reading 
negatively, discussed the matter in a friendly way with tliem, 
as he would have discussed the observation that they did not 
like spinach, and discovered they were not convinced that 
there was any good reason why they should learn to read music. 
Ho thought that they were not quite sure just what the process 
of reading music was, and that the root of their aggressive 
attitude lay partly in lack of motivation and partly in insecurity. 
From the frank attitude and open discussion lie decided Uiat 
tliey had failed to accomplish enough in their previous music 
reading efforts to satisfy tliemsclves, and being thus frustrated, 
had become defensive. ( ChOdren sometimes do naturally what 
great generals liave advocated; the best defense is an attach:. 
So — the announced resistance; *TVe do not to leam to 
read musicl") 

After several sveeks, during which no direct reference was 
made to the reading of musics the class came in one day and 
immediately noticed tliat measures of music, labelled “Mystery 
Time," had been written on the board. This happened to be a 
very active seventh-grade class, and the boys and girls crowded 
logellicr around the board. Some attempted at once to hum 
the tunc, and some began firing questions about the “M)‘ster)' 
Tune" at tlic instructor. In response ho told them tijal every 
time they came to class there would be a mystery tune on tlie 
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board for them to “decipher.” “The musical notation is a code, 
he told them, “and it tells us how a tune sounds. This one is a 
tune you all know; by noticing the direction in which the notes 
move on the staff, perhaps you can figure it out.” 

Nothing was said in direct reference to the reading of music. 
The first tune proved to be Amcrtco, which several pupils 
recognized after two or three minutes. A few classes later, 
questions began to come from the class members who had not 
succeeded in identif^g a fuse; “How can ^yo tell what tune 
it is?” “How is it that John (a member of the class) always 
knows what the tune is before anyone else?” Here was a direct 
invitation from members of the class to help them develop 
reading ability. 

This chapter does not include a discussion of reading skills; 
rather, the example has been used because the “Mystery Tune 
proved to be something the majority of the class looked forward 
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to identifying in each meeting, and also because the “Mystery 
Tune” title was a means of interesting pupils in a learning 
process that they thought they had decided to reject. Naturally, 
it did not take much of the time of each period; after several 
months the class had transferred lecimiques, learned in solving 
these tunes, to the regular song learning activities of the class, 
and the “time-guessing” i\*as discontinued. 

For this parUcular class, the mystery tune routine vras a 
“natural”; it provided the incenUve for a continuing expericnM 
in learning the significance of music notation. Like the weekly 
radio programs some of the class listened to, it was a \inys 
llicre at the same time, but always different. (Wic first few 
tunes were very familiar, and easily recognized, to insure success 
on the part of the majority of the dass.) We believe that the 
use of the popular terminology was justified in that it made the 
music class a mere interesting place to bo, remained in t^ 
minds of the pupils from class to class (almost a wrek ebpsed 
between meetings of this class), and led to musical 

It Is easy to see that the teacher of this class might ha 
inaiwed a severe case of combat fatigue if he Ijad attempt^ 
to force Uiese pupils to continue Uieir mm.c ^“^s a 

the time of their announced t “ttd 

his pupffs, ■l.c' 

U-' " 

at the beginning of the penod. 


First ptjpil: 


Tccchcr: 


Mr Ilrown. did }OU see the cos-er of f-l/c 

■(hii week? ratrice Miirocrs picture is on ill Ike 

nrardarecordofheTSlnginpUstweck! ^ 

and did >-ou open up the magazine and see 
vvliat v-as uritten almiit her? 
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Third pup.!: ^ 4 1 . We heard her on a record last 

her on *“■ 

on the Firestone program on tne raoio. } 

else in the class heard her? 

This carry-over from radio and television -“doobtedly 
Ure classroom musical erperiences s«m more vrvrd, and m tM 
case served as a review of previous classroom erpencnces whde 

leading into immediate ones. . to 

The problem of maintaining contmmty from one das 
another will altvays be particularly important <:lasms 
meet only ttvo or three times a weeb, but music ‘“ch m 
find musical threads interesting enough to nm through 
weeb-to-week actiwties of any dass, and so hold them ' 

Unless this is done, the class is likely to feel that its 
arc a scries of stones set in a stream where the current is s 
fast there is no means of progressing from one to anijther. ^ 
docs go on at a rapid pace for junior-hi^-school pupils whethe 
or not music class is meeting. 


SEX nTTFERENCES IN ATI tl DUES TO'WABD MUSIC 

The majority of experienced teachers will tell you that most 
of the dissenters in music classes are boys. Girls seem more 
wiling to go along wlh the classroom activities, even when 
they do not enjo)' them. This is eas>’ to understand; from th^ 
earliest training, the majority of boys are encouraged to be 
aggressive and to display qualities of leadership — the fact ^t 
some do and some don't still does not negate this. Generations 
of getting their way by less overt means still show in the girb 
stuface display of consent to authority. Such assentation does 
not mean that they arc always happier in music class than are 
the bo)*$. At adolescence the girls’ nervous energy finds dif* 
ferent outlets tlian does that of the boys. 
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Another factor which works toward a more boisterous atti- 
tude on the part of the adolescent boy is the fact that he is 
being pushed toward participation in body-contact sports as a 
means of establishing himself in the group, so we can scarcely 
e:q>ect him to display aggressive, masailine behavior on the 
football field and passive, “ladylike” behavior in the classroom. 
Typically feminine traits tend to produce one type of class- 
room behavior in girls; typically masculine traits work to pro- 
duce another type in boys. Both are part of the natural process 
of maturing. Unfortunately, the masculine pattern in its noisier 
aspects is harder for teachers to accept than is the feminine 
pattern. Yet, the tremendous aliveness and vitality of ado- 
lescent boys is the most potent kind of energy for the music 
program. They arc fully as sensitive as the girls in tlicir re- 
actions to music, and once they find in it a source of emotional 
satisfaction, it serves as a compensating force for the many 
times Oicy must make a show of rough-and-tumhle behavior 
tliey really do not feel, but roust pretend to feci because they 
are trying to prove to tlieroselves and the rest of the world tliat 
they can fit the masculine role. 

We must give boys virile material in music — "muscled” 
material. A boy who learns to sing the tenor or bass part of a 
song has succeeded in doing a masctillne thing, that is, he has 
established himself >vilh credit in a manly role. Tliis makes 
him feel good, and he is then willing to go along with other 
classroom activities. He definitely wants to be different from 
girls, so he vranls his songs lo reflect his masculine role and his 
singing to be robust and solid. However, fust at this time his 
voice has become a somewhat unpredictable instrument that 
is likely to betray him when he would most like it lo si:pport 
his Intense emotions. 

If a teaclier does not understand what is happening to boj-s 
at this point, their self-generated pou'cr is sliort-circulted into 
undesirable bcliavaor, and the music class becomes an unhappy 
place for teacher and pupil alike- Again we say, tcacliers should 
speak the language of the pupils in terms of actiritles and 
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interests they already know and like. A teacher may say to a 
bo>% in explaining how he goes from his changed voice into 
his faketto. “This is like shifting gears on a carl” and the hoy 
immediately understands what is meant In explaining the 
rhythmic feeling of singing a sixteenth note followed by a 
dotted ei^th, he may say, “The sixteenth note is like a feint in 
boxing,” and demonstrate it . . . the boys \vill feel what is 
meant and the girls will be interested as spectators. Or the 
teacher may say, “This phrase lifts like a plane taking off. 
Tedmical terms may bore them, particularly if they lack an 
apperceptive background of musical experiences. We music 
teachers can so easily talk over the heads of our pupils, or — so 
easily speak in a language they understand! 

A boy rejects more quickly what does not interest bun dian 
does a girl Again, this goes back to a life pattern; he is often 
busier outside the home and school than a girl, and less closely 
superNdsed by parents. From the lime he first leaves home to 
attend school, the limits of a boy’s activities may be more 
extensive than are those of a giri He has a wider choice of 
activities in many communities and schools, so he can better 
afford to take his choice. If he does not like one thing, he may 
simply w'thdraw mentally from it and spend the classroom 
time he is forced to allot it daj'dreaming about the activities 
which do interest him. The wi^drawal pattern is just as hard 
or harder to solve than the aggressive pattern, since the former 
does not display itself in overt action. 

The solution seems to lie in an understanding of what makes 
boys tick. They are interested in action rather than verbalism. 
They wnnt the “muscled” songs to which we have referred to 
approximate the satisfactory outlet of a stiff baseball game or 
wTesUing match. They xsTint to be allowed to use initiative and 
in the choice of materials, and they particularly 
Want to feel that engapng in musiad activities is a manly 
thing to do. 

In brief, we help boj'S establish themselves in music by 
relating it to their other activities and interests, by choosing 
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material they can sing and hear with personal satisfaction, and 
by treating Aem as growing young men rather than as children. 
Through music we can help them psychologically in their 
growth toward adulthood. 

TJie problem with regard to girls is almost exactly the oppo- 
site to that of boys. We must be careful not to neglect them in 
the classroom. This happens frequently when teachers are so 
busy with the problems of the boys’ cljanging voi<x5 and their 
more openly expressed likes and dislikes that there is little time 
left for the girls. Many teachers overlook the fact that girls' 
voices change, and due to die more restrained behavior of 
girls in general, also overlook the urgency of the problems faced 
by adolescent girls. It is a strange phenomenon of adult psy- 
chology that a group of boys appearing before tlie pubh'c in 
musical performance is likely to receive much greater attention 
and applause than a group of girls, even though the girls may 
do a better musical fob. Perhaps this is due to the less inhibited 
manner of boys; they often seem more natural than do the 
girls, despite the obviously freshly scrubbed appearance and 
unusual suits and ties. In all fairness, we must admit that the 
girls deserve at least an equal amount of our time and attention, 
since growing into well-adjusted womanhood is just as difficult 
a problem as is growing into manhood. They, too, need mate- 
rials related to their interests and activities, which furnish 
emotional outlets. 

But the real facts of the boy-girl situation in music classes 
are that girls \vill go along with what the boys like because 
the mores of our culture push diem in tliis direction, and that 
if we must veer to one side or the other in our choice of musical 
materials, it should be to the side of the boys. Girls like the 
materials boys like when it is vigorous and musical. But re- 
member, it should be musical. There is no justifiable reason for 
using "cheap music” with these boys and girls. Gradually boys 
want more and more music which does not have to be char- 
acterized by lively melodies; this is a sign of musical growth. 
But it, like all growth processes, is gradual 
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iNTFBZffrs OF juNion-incii-saioOL pupils 

One of the best •w'ays of learning to know a boy or girl is 
througli out-of-school interests. Since we believe that eveiy- 
thing about the child is important in giving us clues to the most 
expedient ways of attracting his attention musically, it is sug- 
gested that each junior-high-school teacher should survey these 
interests and relate tliem as often as possible to tlie selection 
and development of musical materials. Hobbies and interests 
of junior-high-school pupils include the following; looking at 
television, listening to radio programs (mysteries are very 
popular); sports, hiking, camping, fishing, riding horseback; 
owning dogs, cats, and other pets; games of many kinds, 
dancing, collecting (including stamps, hotel soap, postcards, 
dolls, miniature horses, seashcUs, coins, books, cards with pic- 
tures of movie stars or baseball players); handcraft, building 
model planes or automobiles, drawing, music, radio repairing, 
cooking, reading, movies, and sometimes items such as mathe- 
matics. Listening to music on the radio or television is neither 
at the top of the list in popularity nor at the bottom. 

The list as a whole indicates that these boys and girls enjoy 
doing things which engage their physical energies, and a high 
level of interest in collecting suggests that this meets a definite 
need for ownership of something peculiarly the property of the 
collector — "This is something I have gathered together myself; 
it is mine.” It also suggests that there is a feeling of satisfaction 
in buflding a collection cn'er a period of time, perhaps due to 
the fact that it furnishes concrete evidence of achievement. 

How can these diverse interests be related to music? 
Through knowledge of materials, imagination, and the ability 
to perceive relationships — all three on the part of the teacher. 
Sports, for example, can be related to form in music, or to the 
part music plays in building up spectator spirit — most children 
see bands at football games or at circuses. Nature lovers are 
easily interested in the great wealth of music diat stems from 
the composers love of the ou^oors. Those hobbies based on 
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^vorkmg with tlie hands can be used in malcing simple instru- 
ments. For every interest or hobby there is a relationship tdth 
music whicli will malce some child say to himself, '‘Now I 
understand it . . 

The nature of junior-high-school pupils* interests show's tliat 
they will be satisfied only if their musical activities afford 
avenues of penonal expression, engagement of physical cner^, 
and evidence of achievement. In Cliapter 3 the discussion of 
the classroom program, pupil-tcacJicr planning, and e^ulaaling 
achievement Nvith the class covers this. 

LEMITINC THE ACmTTY PROCnAM 

As pupils progress through the public schools, tlieir out-of- 
school activities increase. Junior high scliool may be for many 
children the period when Uicy find it difficult to continue with 
private music lessons because of the pressure of other activities. 
They tell tlieir parents, “1 don’t have time to do my liomcvvork, 
go to Boy (or Girl) Scouts, take care of my paper route, and 
do my practicing tool" It is certainly a good time for teacher, 
parent, and child to look at tlic extra-school program and de- 
cide just what should be Uic weight of llic load carried. One 
tiling is certain; Most of the /umor-high-school boys and girls 
have more energ)' than is constructively used, so Uicy need to 
be bus>’. Tliat tlicy do not want to be lectured into learning 
follows in music class as well as in otlicr activities. In fact, 
tliey cannot, and will not be. Action is tlie key to learning for 
junior-high pupils, and tlie teadicr must provide musical situa- 
tions in which tlicy can be wholeheartedly active. IIovvcvci, 
when a cliild is overloaded lio may become tense and nervous, 
or he may develop a habit of doing things in a slopp>’ fashion. 
Some limits should be set (or tlic numlicr of acihalics carrietl, 
but these depend upon Oic individual. Tlicrc cannot be an 
arbitrary limit for a group as a whole. 

PUPILS AND O-VSSnOOM DlSOrUNC 

Some readers may be sa>Tng to tliemsclx-cs. "All this dis- 
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cussioB is well 3nd good, but wliat we nesd &re prsctical sug* 
geslioBS for haudling classroom discipline. For these readers 
a brief discussion follows. 

It is now generally accepted by teadiers that die ultimate 
in discipline is self'discipline. Tl^ develops from the child^s 
desire to co-operate and conform. Highly desirable as this 
may be, it is much more elusive in practice than the traditional 
strong-arm methods which apparently assume that, because an 
adult supposedly Imows what is best for a child, he holds an 
automatic license to enforce conformity. When applied to 
certain rebellious individuals (remember that the pupil is 
usually either smaller than, or inferior in status to, the teacher) 
this often forces a show of conformity which leaves pupils 
seedling within themselves and results in repeated outbreaks of 
the same undesirable behavior. 

Teachers employing such methods have had to resign them- 
selves to a certain disturbing but inevitable number of battle 
casualties. Few of us actually believe that this is good educa- 
tional practice; none of us would have it if we knew how to 
avoid it. 

Experienced teachers, by a trial-and-error process, usually 
acquire techidques of controlling pupil-groups which, they 
assume, make them “good disciplinarians.” But sometimes 
these techniques are no more than a “bag of tricks” designed 
to keep pupils in a stale of submission, contributing little or 
nothing to the child’s growdj in self-discipline. Observers 
often say of such a teadier, "How well he manages the class!” 
They do not say, “How well the ^lildren manage themselves!” 
Yet the latter is our goal 

If true learning must hav'e a basis of motivation, so must true 
discipline. This rests upon a mutual understanding and accep- 
tance existing between teacher and pupds. Considerable dis- 
cussion in this chapter and Chapter 1 has been devoted to the 
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a teadier and, for imtance, walk out of a lOom, they can. In 
numbers and energy they exceed the physical ability of any one 
individual to prevent iti 

Obviously, it is both unreaUstic and undemocratic for one 
person, without regard for the nature, interests, or desires of 
others, to impose a standard of behavior upon them. Yet, pupils 
need guidance and rely upon the moral stamina of the teacher 
to help them develop self-discipline. 

Genuine discipline problems are those in which pupils are 
in conflict with the best interests of the group. Such problems, 
if imsolved, result in a chaotic classroom situation and certainly 
work against educational goals. 

On the whole, there are as many answers to the problem as 
there are teachers and pupils. However, a few general sug- 
gestions may be offered: 

1. Be sure that pupils understand the reasons why certain 
classroom behavior is expected, and ^vhat this behavior is. 
Talk it over with your pupils. If it makes sense, the ma|ority 
of the class \vill accept it Furthermore, they will assist in 
developing and mamtaining it 

2. An aggressive attitude on the part of the teacher may 
produce >vithdraAvn and stubborn pupils, or pupils who adopt 
only an outward semblance of conformity. Expect the best. 
Ix)ok for and build upon good behavior traits, rather than fight 
undesirable ones. Be generous with praise and approval. 

3. Tile rebellious or defiant child is a troubled child. Seek 
the underlying causes. 

4. Children need to be needed. The nonconlrihuling mem- 
bers of a class, lacking this feeling, may seek self-esteem and 
group prestige through undesirable behavior chaimels. 

5. Children who arc interested and active are rarely be- 
havior problems. 

6. Keep class activities moving. Confusion and behavior 
problems often arise in music classes when going from one 
activity (o another. But don’t keep the l/d on all the lime! 
fDuring band, choir, or orchestra rehearsals, remember how 
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you used to talk mth your neighbors ^tvyeen 
7. De-emphasize the importance of mmor 
lems No one behaves perfectly all the time; why expect it ot 


8. If you end yourself involved in a real discipline probto 
with a pupil, let him tdk out his side of the P™!' em- ^ 
force him into a defensive posiUon. Try to amv e at 
through mutual understanding. Many teaehers Bnd *at pupiU 
can, and will, propose satisfactory solutions for rach diBcul ■ 
A receptive attitude is disarming. Teachers, whom we as 
to be mature adults, should behave as such. 

9. Be fair -be Grm. Pupils expect and need to rely up<m 
these quabties in their teachers. Pupils do not expect to g 


away with” major offenses. , 

10. Be consistent. Pupils go from teacher to teaclier ™ 
must adjust to many different types of classroom disciplme. 
Don’t contuse them by vacillation. Instability in the teacher 
breeds instability in pupils. . 

In conclusion, notice that expert teachers develop a sensi- 
tivity to tension edsting vrithin their classes. By this me^ 
they note storm warnings and many times prevent major 
crises, or at least are prepared to handle them if they occur. 


SUMMABY 

Teachers are disturbed by the restlessness of junior-high- 
school pupils, yet tius is a natural part of the growth process. 
Seventh ^nders are typically open-minded about their rest- 
lessness but are at the same time willing to be attracted to 
constructive outlets for it. Ei^th graders who have not found 
a constructive channel for iheir restlessness may become some- 
what resentful of teacher authority and display aggresrivc 
attitudes if there is an attempt to force them into musical 
activities for which they see no reason. Most ninth graders 
have either found an interest in music or have decided that 
there' s not much use trying, since dieir previous efforts have 
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been unsuccessful . . . real belligerence may develop in this 
grade and cause teadjcrs unhappy liours in classes they dread 
meeting. In such situations all the fun and joy of music 
vanishes. 

Sheer force of authority accomplishes worse than nothing 
in the Junior Iiigh school because it leads to the development of 
negative altitudes. Exerting undue pressure on Junior-high- 
school pupils may cause unhealthy tensions. 

Music must roaho sense to junior-high-school pupils in its 
relationship to their everyday lives. To learn what makes up 
tlicse everj'day lives, use of conferences, interviews, inven- 
tories, anecdotal records, and cumulative school records Is 
suggested. Here we must be careful not to put the child in a 
category and label him, for he changes, grows into different 
interests and altitudes, and finally loses tliosc obnoxious trails 
whicli caused us such concern. He learns to get along with 
people, One conference, one parent interview, one inventory 
may be Indicative, but it yields no final, unchanging sum. The 
challenge of junior-hlgh-school pupils is not to understand them 
at any fixed point, but ratlicr to develop an imderstanding of 
tlieir growth processes, and to remember that they change from 
day to day, week to week, and year to year. 

Pupils arc interested in themselves first of all, because they 
are striving to become independent. Teachers must find 
musical activities in which they can succeed; through this, 
group prestige and security is gained. 

Teachers who sidestep ll»e natural interests of boys and 
girls and attempt to tcadi music in isolation from these 
interests are likely candidates for heavy cases of combat 
fatigue. Almost every junior-high-sdiool pupil has more energy 
than does the teaclier; multiplied by thirty or forty, it is hope- 
less to struggle against the current; the voltage is too high, 
%Vhen this same power is used to reveal the meaning of music, 
tile junior-high-school years find children achieving musical 
satisfaction never surpassed in terms of contribution to pupil 
adjustment. 
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Boys need virile musical materials and a special understand- 
ing of their vocal problems. But in the pressure of this situa- 
tion, the girls' problems must not be forgotten. 

Every child is interested in something, and every interest has 
a musical impL’cation for the teacher. For some, the music itself 
is enough, but for others, the relationship between music and 
other interests must be clearly established before it assumes 
meaning and importance. Remember, boys and girls viay like 
music; they don’t have (of 
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BIUDGING TIIE GAP 

It is a source of concern to some teachers that the music 
work done in the first year of the funlor high school appears In 
some instances to be of lower calibre than does the music work 
In the last year of the elementary school. But what seems to be 
retrogression actually may be part of the total adjustment of 
tile child to a new situation. Assuming that the child enters the 
junior high school after sixth grade, he must adjust to some or 
all of flie follo^vi^g factors: 

1. A new school building, bringing with it the problem of 
becoming familiar with its plan so that he may locate class- 
rooms and reach his assignments on time. Often the factor of 
a longer distance to travel to school is added, plus a different 
route. 

2. More departmentalization, more teachers. This means 
more personality adjustments, and adjustments to different 
svays of teaching. 

3. New groupings of classes. (Both this and item 2 lead to a 
feeling of insecurity in the group until the initial adjustment 
is made.) This factor has the effect of disturbing the group 

as 
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singing spirit that a class of pupils may have built up over a 
period of years. The leaders have been dispersed, and new 
leaders in the class must be established before the singing will 
proceed with enthusiasm. Also significant here is the apparent 
drop in level of reading ability. This, too, may be due to the 
disruption of class leadership. What appears to be good group 
sight reading in the sixth grade may be good class organization; 
that is, a case of each singer who is not a good reader knowing, 
almost unconsciously, whom to follow. 

4. Longer class periods, requiring a lengthening of the child's 
attention span. 

5. The appearance of changing voices in the seventh grade. 

The shift from grade to |umor high school may be likened 

to moving into a new home with new parents. The period of 
readjustment involved calls for great patience and understand- 
ing on the part of the teacher, who, faced with many new 
pupils, is having to make his own adjustments to them. Stand- 
ards of perfonnance and addevement must not be too hi^ but 
must be adjusted tvith the total situation in mind. It is difficult 
for the children themselves to understand why their group 
morale has changed- 
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The teacher should not be disturbed if classes entering junior 
high school do not produce good musical results at once, 
especially in singing performance. Seventh-grade classes may 
be disappointed by their apparent retrogression, and part of 
the classroom planning should include a discussion of the 
situation. 

As a part of the bridging-lhe-gap process, it is a good practice 
to invite entering junior-high-school classes to visit the school 
sometime during the semester preceding their entrance. During 
this visit they %vill meet with junior-high-school teachers, ex- 
plore the building, and learn something of the program ttey 
will follow. Such visits bufld confidence and remove the f^r 
of die unknown, which at times worries children. In such a 
visit, musical organhations may well find a place on an assembly 


program. , . . » 

To summarize tbis problem, the teacher should bear m mmd 
that he must not only know what the previous 
ences of the class have been but ubo make it evident that he 
is Interested In them. He must not set a standard “yond tte 
abdity level of the class members and must reassure ftem 
about their lapse in musical performance (if there is a lapse). 
Junior-high-school music should be a contmuation aud e^an- 
sion of the elementary-school music program, eac 
build upon the latter wherever possible and niake evident 
pupds the relationship between the two situations. 


D E F INI T I ON, SIZE, AND TIME AIXOTMENX 

By “General Music Qass” is meant the 
find a group of junior-higb-sdiool pupil^n ^ classes 

level meeting together to study music, fhe size of M d 
varies considerably from school to ai^ol. as oe 
of times per week the dass meets. These op 
portant ones, however, so far as the success of 
cemed. A dass of more than thirty , jj difficult 
because it makes individual evaluation o 
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for the teacher. A class meeting less than twice a week is 
undesirable, not only because of the inadequate time limita- 
tions it imposes, but also because of the length of time elapsing 
between the meeting periods of the class. If a class of approri- 
mately thirty pupils can be scheduled to meet three times a 
week, the teacher is presented with a favorable situation in 
which to work.^ 

Although not alv^ys required, it seems highly desirable that 
all pupils in the junior high school should participate in gen- 
eral music classes. The reasons for this are fairly obvious. The 
junior high school is exploratory in nature; it offers pupils a 
wide variety of courses in an effort to acquaint them with their 
own ahiUties, interests, and talents. As has been noted in a 
pre\’icius chapter, the preadolescent and adolescent years are 
characterized by emotional needs that music by its very nature 
is suited to meet. Moreover, music on the senior-high-school 
level is largely elective; the junior-higb-scbool years are often 
the end of the pupil’s opportunity to identify himself with 
music. Thus, it is important that he be given an experience 
with a wide variety of musical activities and experiences during 
the junior-high-school years and that this opportunity be made 
available for all students through the required music course. 

The suggestions included here for general music classes may 
be adapted for use either in required or elective classes. 


OBJECTIVES or HIE CEN'CBAL MUSIC CLASS; 
PDPIL-TEACIini PLANNING 


^Vhat should be the objectives of the general music class? 
Certainly they must be broader than those of the baditionai, 
rtereotyped general music class (more often knorvn as the 
\0c3l music class ), which seemed tn indude not much more 
than the si nging of songs, leanung (or attempting to learn) to 


reoHCTCTidatbM disctmed Iwda concerniog size and nrunber of 
^ fnbstantial agreement with the MENC Junior 
iJtgh ScJiool Cttrrictdom ConndlanU Report, SeptemW, 1950. 
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read music, and the memorization of principal themes of 
well-known musical compositions. 

Any good list of objectives should be drawn up by the 
teacher and class, discussed, and understood by all. Doing this 
brings the matter into the realm of reality for the child and 
makes objectives specific and workable. However, it is desir- 
able (and probably inevitable) for the teacher to have in mind 
a number of general objectives for each class and, in the role 
of guide, to steer the activities of the class so that both the 
general objectives, important in Uie development of continuity 
of musical gro^vth, and the more specific class-planned objec- 
tives and activities, important in self-evaluation and immediate 
motivation, are compatible. For c-rample, the teacher might 
have as objectives a list equivalent to the followng: 

1. Helping each child find some musical activity in which 
he can participate with satisfaction and some degree of 
mastery. 

2. Building a repertoire of songs the class can sing \vitli musical 
enio>'ment. 

8, Building a listening repertoire tlial is botli immediately 
satisfactory and of lasting musical significance. 

4. Developing musical learnings, including reading skills and 
familiarity ^vith the materials of music-making (instruments 
of the orchestra, voice types, technical information) through 
singing, rbj'thmic, and listening activities. 

5. Correlating music %viUi other areas of school activaty, and 
with tile child's out-of-school world. 

\VhUe such objectives as Uicse may be clear In the tcaclicr s 
mind, in this form they arc be>'ond the child s grasp and interest 
because they are objectives in Uie long-term view. Tlic junior- 
high-school pupil lives from day to day, not as much as do 
his younger brothers and sisters, it is true, but still to an extent 
which causes him to place heavy emphasis upon Iiis Immediate 
acthities. In clarifying objectives in the child s mind, pupil- 
teacher planning is an important aid. It utilizes the cliilds 
desire, normal at this age, to liavc a voice la determining his 
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activities. Since tMs is a democratic procedure, the pupil is 
encouraged to participate xn it actively. Such planning should 
help the work of the class develop from the intrinsic interests 
of the children. 

WTiereas occasionally a pupil by making suggestions which 
are obvioxisly inappropriate may test the teacher’s sincerity in 
conducting the classroom activiUes on such a basis, usually the 
other class members ^vill reject such suggestions. Even in the 
face of such suggestions, It is important that the teadier, having 
invited ideas from the class, should treat them vvith respect 
Secure in such respect, the less aggressive and confident mem- 
bers of the class will be encouraged to make their contributions. 
If we suppose, for the sake of illustration, tliat the music teacher 
asks the members of a sevendi- or eighth-grade class to list 
activities in which they are interested, some of the suggestions 
which might be expected to come from the class are: 

1. Singing songs, especially lively songs, or “fast” songs; sing 
ing “popular songs.” 

2 . Learning about instruments. 

3. Hearing records, especially of music that tells a story (pro- 
gram type). 

4. Learning to read music. (This may be difficult for some 
readers to believe, but it is often forthcoming in a good 
situation.) 

5. Square dancing. 

6. Heading stories about music and composers. 

7. Having dassioom concerts with five performers. 

Probably not all these suggestions would come from any one 

class; perhaps none of them would appear. Certainly there 
would be wide variations in the wording of the suggestions. 
The wise teacher, however, will have prepared the class for its 
p l a nnin g discussion by taDdng over with them some of the 
possible activities of the dass and by telling them something of 
the work of offier classes. Tcadiers inexperienced in the use 
of the pupil-teacher planning terimique sometimes limit their 
efforts to asking pupils what fliey would like to do in music 
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class. Because of the wide differences in musical experience 
and background among juniOT-high-scliooI pupils, this is much 
like asking a man who has never been to China how he likes 
the scenery there. A child in the music class does not know 
what he would like to do until he has been exposed to a 
variety of musical adventures and experiences. He reacts in 
terms of specificities ratlier than generalities. 

How does a teacher go about initiating pupil-teacher plan- 
ning? This question may be answered by an example: When a 
music class comes into a room for the first time, its members 
are curious about the equipment, what their activities will be 
during tlie periods the scliool says they must spend there, and, 
if he is a stranger to them, what their teacher is like. The 
teacher, too, should have a lively curiosity concerning the 
nature of the class; in fact, one of his first objectives will be to 
learn as much as possible about its members as soon as he can. 
A good beginning point is to explore the music room’s books, 
musical instruments, pictures, phonograph, and other acces- 
sories. This may be done infonnally, perhaps through a “how 
many musical objects in the room do you recognize" game, 
with a time limit, after which the members of the class explain 
the use of these objects. Or perhaps the teacher will prefer to 
explain to class members the various equipment with which 
they will work. The former approach has the advantage of 
bringing about class participation. The teacher will want to 
discuss with the class previous activities in music classes and 
also to get from them their reactions to school in general. 

After such an exchange of viewpoints, the teacher and his 
pupils should feel at home with each other; for example, the 
boy or girl who sees an Autoharp in the room and shows the 
dasx haw It is played has immediately gained security in the 
situation and has helped his classmates to do so. The teacher 
can pick up many leads through such a procedure, all of which 
will help him in planning wth and for the class; in fact, through 
it pupil-teadier planning often has a good beginning. 

Another specific exaihple may help clarify our discussion. 
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Boys and girls like to see concrete cx'idcnce of class achieve- 
ment It is also believed that a desirable method of raising the 
level of class participation and achier’ement is to ha\'e construc- 
tive criticism come from the pupils as well as from the teacher. 
One example of a way to satisfy both objectives is through the 
use of a class “Song Bag." As carried out in one school where 
several junioi-high-school music teachers have worked with the 
idea, the procedure is tlus: A “Song Ba^ is made by covering 
a cardboard form wth burlap, bound at the neck with briglitly 
colored tvdne, and labelled “Song Bag.** The class then dis- 
cusses the project and its objective, which is to place the name 
of each song, printed cm a cxirdboaid note (which may be half, 
whole or otherwise) on the song bag when the song is sung 
acjceptably by the class. In this way the cumulative repertoire 
of the class beexunes visible. The next step is to decide just 
bow the class svill interpret “sung acceptably.” The class may 
set up certain standards, such as these: 

1. The semg must be sung corrcclly, and with good tone quality^ 

2. Everyone in the class must join in singing the song. 

3. One verse should be simg from memory. 

4. The song should be sung in the right mcx>d, according to the 
composer's markings and the spirit of the words and music. 

These requirements or standards xury according to the class 
that is setting them up. The teacher participates in the discus- 
sion, whicii may be led by him or by the class chairman. 

Once the standards are agreed upon and accepted by the 
entire cl^s, a committee is elected to judge when the song is 
ready to go “into the bag.” This cwramiltee is changed fre- 
quently, so that all members of the class will have a chance to 
serve on iL IMien the class indicates its singing is ready to be 
judged, the committee listens to the singing of the song and 
renders a verdict, giving reasons why it does or does not 
believe the song is “sung acceptably.” 

In addition to developing values with regard to singing, this 
procedure is democratic. Members of the class who do not 
co-operate often find class pressure working to help them get 
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into tlie riglit spirit. In the classes where the project has been 
used, the “Song Bag” has often proved to be one of the proudest 
posessions of the class. One of the authors once walked into a 
classroom where members of other subject classes had been 
amusing themselves by removing the notes bearing tlie song 
titles (usually tliumbtacked on the “Song Bag”), and found a 
large and angry sign posted by the class members on tlie bul- 
letin board: “We enjoy our Song Bag. Please do not disturb 
itl” Ample proof of its success! 

Pupil participation in planning has been criticized as leading 
to “aimless” and “spotty” learning. But this can be avoided if 
die teacher keeps in mind the general goals for the class and 
guides tlie work at hand so that it is progressing in terms of 
these goals while using the activities and materials chosen by 
tlie pupils themselves. Certainly, children seem to learn most 
effectively in situations where they are free to express their own 
Ideas, make their oun discoveries, develop insiglits, and per- 
ceive relationships through active participation. 

Fuithennore, the teacher witli a background of experience 
and careful observation can determine approximately what the 
content and procedures of the general music class %vill be, and 
this without eliminating the element of pupil participation. 
Through the pupil-inventory blanks discussed in Chapter 2, 
the teacher has a rough evaluation of Iris class with reference 
to musical background, basic interests, hobbies, and music in 
the home. He is a\vare of the range of musical activities which 
may be carried on in the general music class. He knows the 
amount of time that is available for the class work. For more 
information concerning individual pupils he may refer to the 
cumulative records which most schools keep for every pupil. 
He knows, or has access to, the intelligence scores of his pupils. 

AH these sources of information provide him with a broad 
framework within which he, wifli tlie aid of his pupils, sets up 
a class program where the three basic activities are singing, 
listening, and rhythmic activities. From these many others 
may develop naturally. A characteristic of this type of program 
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tnaterials at different grade do music 

where there are eight or ten secU^ l“Ces difficult for 
classes, tau^t by several teachers, it is J^ed the 

each to Wv jmt what musical ““ “ rdings 

nrcceding year and almost impossible to Imow what r^ b 
children have heard in their elementary sctol e^ 

Children should hear the same ^ not be 

time limit of the music class peimiK But th^ should n 
espected to listen to Dense Mccabre year after 
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It is to be hoped that each class, thiou^ the planning of the 
teacher and its members, will hear various types of ^ 

•whole semester spent studying overtures or smgmg 
Tpight he very interesting hut would limit the pupils opp 
tunities to become acquainted with other forms of 
“Request” days sev'eral times a semester allow hoys g“ 
to choose favorite compositions they wish to hear ag^, 
teachers provide for the singing of favorite songs W ^ 
the requests of pupils each time the class meets and 
these favorites sometime during the following meeting o 

Whether a grade is made up rf twenty or five hundred boy? 
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and girls, they should have certain musical experiences in com- 
mon. In comparing notes \vldi eacli other, one youngster often 
asks anotlier, are you doing in music class?” Mutual 

experiences provide a basis for comparison of reaction and are 
social and intellectual means of communication. 

The minimum course-content outline is simply a basic list 
of materials sung or heard by all the children in a certain 
grade. Tins is not a limiting factor wluch says to the teacher, 
‘Teach these materials, and no more." Rather, it says, "See 
tliat every boy and girl in this grade has an opportunity to sing 
tliese songs and hear lliesc compositions and expand their 
musical activities from tlus basis. In sudi expansion, consider 
the particular cl.i$s you are teaching, their reaction to the mate- 
rials you are using, and their needs; above all, let them work 
with you in the choosing of materials.” 

Even sucli a minimum course-content outline should be 
(diaractcrizcd by flexibility rather than rigidity in its classroom 
use. If a visitor walks into eight seventh-grade music classes on 
llie same day, he should find a variety of activities taking place; 
no two sections may be doing the same thing. But all may be 
making progress toward their objectives. In terms of pupil 
differences, it would be unusual to find all eight sections listen- 
ing to Till Eulenspicge! on the same day or singing an identical 
song group, even though these were part of the minimum 
course outline. In such a pbn there would be no instructions 
telling the teacher he must or must not use certain materials at 
a certain time. The minimum course-content outline does 
guard against the criticism that pupil-teacher planning leads 
to inefficient and '"spotty" learning experiences. But it does not 
confine either teacher or pupils so that there is lack of breadth 
in these experiences. Havuig presented one tone poem, the 
teacher may present more of the same, if this seems wise. 

In considering illustrative lists of materials, sudi as presented 
in the following pages, it is important to bear in mind that 
good planning considers the school situation for which the plan 
is made and builds from there. In no case should a plan drawn 
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in keeping ivith the work of other school 
TeaS to these departments should be given an opportum^ 
r^cU^it to terS of their subject and tcaitog 
The plan should he flexible, but strong t 

outline so that its adaptation to order to meet needs of 
classes will not destroy basic objer^ves out- 

The actual approach to the «se of such a 
line may be made through discussion with each ^ 

The remainder of the materials (supplementary or 
should be chosen by the class and the teacher topthm, m tM 
basis of class interests and needs. The entire plan 
approved by administrators who are concerned snUi tn 

”^*e^ailability of song source-materials in the form of text- 
books v'aries markedly from sdiool to schooL One ^ool may 
have only one set of songbooks; anolher may have to or ti\ 
sets of difierent songbooks. Therefore, instead of 
example of a basic song list in this chapter, a list of 
to guide the teacher in drawing up such a list is includ^ Song 
textbook libraries are unlike the record library; a single recOT 
suffices for the listening an unlimited number of pupu^ 
while song textbooks must be in the hands of pupils — at 1 
one book for every two pupils. Furthermore, a record libTar> 
accumulates o\’er a number of years, and with good care d^ 
not wear out, -^Thile textbooks must be replacei a fact wmcn 
automatically limits the cumulative song textbook library. 

For these reasons we have included record lists iHustratiNO 
of the miniTTinm couTse Outline and omitted lists of songs whi 
draw upon particular song textbook sources. The only 
list included is one of songs found in many different books an 
intended for general group sin^g. Two record lists are m- 
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eluded in the following pages. Tliese lists are cited as illus- 
trating the planning teclinique, which has been discussed in 
this chapter. Teacliers of seventh- and eightli-grade music 
classes in one school (each grade met in four or £ve different 
sections ) met together and worked out the minimum listening 
experiences tliey believed boys and girls in these grades should 
have in common. No attempt ^vas made to say how each should 
be presented or to what extent it should be developed. 

It is not suggested that music teachers in other schools should 
use these lists exactly as they appear here; in fact, such a pro- 
cedure would Naolate the principles involved in the underlying 
philosophy. 

COMPILING A BASIC SONG LIST* 

1. The purpose of such a list is to provide a song repertoire, 
which pupils in all sections may enjoy singing and from which 
mwical learning may develop. 

2. All teachers who have sections of the grade help compile 
the list. 

3. The ability and needs of the pupils (musical, emotional, 
and physiological with respect to changing voice) are analyzed 
through group discussion by teachers. Prior to this, teachers 
should have discussed with children their attitudes toward 
musical materials. Their likes and dislikes should be considered 
in choosing songs for the list. 

4. The list should be balanced as well as possible by choosing 
unison and part songs. Folk songs, composed songs, and art 
songs should be represented on the list Range of songs should 
be considered witli respect to tlie changing voices of the class. 

5. Correlation with listening, rhythmic and creative activi- 
ties, other subject areas and activities, and with world events 
should be considered. 

6. The factor of time limitation should determine the length 
of the list The basic song list for a particular grade should be 

I A similai procedure may be followed for basic listening lisb. 
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no more than one-third o£ the total number of songs the class 
sings during the year. 

7. Songs chosen for this list should have great appeal wth 
regard to melody, rhythm, harmony, and tert. They should 
not be so difficult that the class will have to overworh in order 
to enjoy them, and the text should be one that is well within 
the understanding of the boys and girls who are to sing it, 
preferably a text which can be related in some way to the 
present life of the pupil, 

8. After each song is learned, die teacher should try to judge 
the reaction of the class to die song. This is useful in making 
the list for the succeeding year. 

9. The list should be remade, or at least revised, every year, 
as the needs of classes and the level of ability vary from year 
to year, 

10. Songs which supplement the list should be chosen with 
the direct co-operation of pupils and should be specifically 
chosen by each section of the grade, should it be made up of 
two or more sections. 

11. Songs should be chosen from a variety of textbooks, if 
possible, to afford the best possible choice. 

Example I; Minimum Course-Content Outline Planning: A 
Basic Junior-Hlgh-School Song Beperfoire, Grades 7-9 In- 
clusive. (Developed by tbeir teachers) (In the school for 
which this list was planned, all junior-high-school music 
classes learned these songs as a basis for group singing in and 
outside of die school. Other songs, among them popular 
songs, were also sung in assembly.) 


The Star-Spangled Banner 
(first and last verses) 
America 

America the Beautiful 
Lecee Song 
Home on the Range 
The Caisson Song 
Ciehio Linda 
Camptoren Races 


Rounds; ScotlaniTs Burning 
Rote, Rote, Roto 
O Worship the King 
Follow the Gleam 
CrartdfatheFs Clock 
Ain’t i^nrvi Grieve My Lord 
No More 
Dixie 

Tankee Doodle 
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Red River Valleij 
The British Grenadiers 
Funiculi, Funlcula 
Blow the Man Down 
Battle Hymn of the Republic 
Short’nln Bread 
Joshua Fit de Battle 
Stoing Low, Sweet Chariot 
Jacob’s Ladder 
Hand Me Down My 
Walking Cane 
Old Folks at Home 
The Boll Weeoil 
Walking at Night 
Doivn In the Valley 


Big Corral 
Morianina 

Souncood Mountain 
A Bicycle Built for Ttoo 
The Band Played On 
The Man on the Flying 
Trapeze 

Polly Wolly Doodle 
Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes 

Christmas Carols 
Oh, Stuanna 
Loch Lomond 
AJl Through the Night 
The Blue-Tail Fly 
Prayer of Thanksgiving 


Example 11; Basic Listening Repertoire for All Seventh-Grade 
Music Classes. (Developed by their teachers) 

1. Demonstrations of instruments of the orcliestra in the dass- 
room, 

2. ShoNving of music films illustrating uses of these instruments 
in orchestra and band. (See list — Chapter 9) 

3. Use of records illustrating these instruments In different in- 
strumental compositions. 

4. Demonstrations of voice types by records and live perform- 
ances when available. Choral music is timely before Christ- 
mas. 

5. Use of records to illustrate different forms in music. 

6. Use of records to illustrate different schools of musical com- 
position used as an orientation to further study in Grade 8. 


iNsrnoMEirre OF niE onaiEsniA _ 

The Young Person's Guido to the Orchedra (Va^- 
tiofw and Fugue on a Theme of PurceU) (Used in 
conjunction wth motion picture) 

Peter and the Wolf , 

Irutnimnilj of the Orchestra (Cglombta, Decca. and 
Victor) 


Britten 

Prokofiev 
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EXAMPLES OF FEIUODS OF MDSICAZ. 

EAJiLY anmai music 
Columbia History of Music, Vol. I 
2000 Years of Music 

FRECLASSICAL MUSIC 

"Hallelujah Chorus” — Messiah 

CLASSICAL MUSIC 

Symphony No. 94 in G major (Surprise) 

ROMANTIC MUSIC 
Overhire to Rosamunde 

ART SONGS 
Das Wandem 
Der Schmied 
Der GSrtner 


D>fFn£$SlONlST1C AfUSIC 
White Peacock 


MODERN MUSIC 

Fire Bird Suite 
Mathis der Maler 

Example III: Basic Listening Repertoire 
Music Classes. (Developed by their 

OPERAS 

Carmen (excerpts) 

Dos Rheingold (excerpts) 

Lohengrin (excerpts) 

SYMPHONIES 

Symphony No. 3 in E flat (Erofeo) 

Symphony No. 5 in C minor 

TONE POEXfS 
Le Chasseur Maudit 
Pines of Rome 

OVERTURE 

Der Freischiitz 


Scholes 

Sachs 


Handel 


Haydn 


Schubert 


Schubert 

Brahms 

Wolf 


Griff es 


Stravinsky 

Hindemi^ 

for All Eighth-Grade 

teachers) 

Bizet 

Wagner 

Wagner 


Beethoven 

Beethoven 


Franck 

Respighi 


von Weber 
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rccoES 

Fugue in G minor {Utile) 
Tugato on a Well-Knotcn Theme 


Bach 

McBride 


votcB rvpES (use adult performers when possible) 

This should include records illustrating each of the following voice 
types; it may be presented in conjunction with opera; 

Soprano: Coloratura, Lyric, Dramatic 

Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto 

Tenor: Robusto, Lyric 

Baritone 

Bass 

INSTnUMENTS 07 THE ORCRESTBA 

Classroom presentation of orchestral and band instruments should ^ 
continued wherever possible, and performance on these instruments by 
class members should be encouraged in the classroom situation as part 
of the regular music class. Guest artists should be invited to pcrfonn 
when available. In this grade much stress should be placed on 
mental lone and its use to produce orchestral color in different eotnpw* 
tions. The emphasis is on recognition of the instrument in association 
with other instnunents, rather on an isolated timbre. 


»U1\ai TYPES 

"Grand hiarch*’ — Aida Verdi 

“Turkish March” — Retiar of Athens Beethoven 

March of the Little Lead S^dters Piem6 

Funeral hlarch of a Marionette Gounod 

Selected Marches Goldman 


DANCE EXAVIPLES 

Russian Sailor's Dance Gli^re 

Dance of the Comedians Smetana 

Btny the Kid (Ballet) Copland 

Espana (Rhapsody) Chabrier 

Square Dances (FoQs) 


EA7u,T aroncn a.vd pfeclasstcai. ^tosIC 

Examples of these will be found in the Columbia Histort/ of Mtisic 
Album I (Scholes) and in 2000 Year# of Music (Sachs) 

CtASSlCAL MUSIC 

Symphony No. 41 in C maioi (Jupiter) 


Mozart 
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AO.XIANTIC MUSIC 

Les Preludes 

Liszt 

Symphony No. 8 in B minor (Unfinished) 

Schubert 

Conwrto in A minor (piano and orchestra) 

Schumann 

ART SONGS 

Der Tambour 

Wolf 

Der Erlkonig 

Schubert 

Feldelnsamkeit 

Brahms 

IMPRESSIONISTIC MUSIC 

Prelude to The Afternoon of a Faun 

Debussy 

LaVahe 

Have! 

CONTEMPORARY XtUSIC 

Ahbome Symphony 

Blitzsteln 

Brigg Fair 

Delius 

An American in Paris 

Gershwin 

Schwanda the Bagpiper (Polka and Fugue) 

Weinberger 

Age of Gold (Polka) 

Shostakovich 

Ozark Set 

Siegmeister 


The above selections are some of many compositions which 
should be played and discussed in class. As many composers as 
possible should be included, with the emphasis on the music 
and on the implications of the music with regard to the progress 
of man and the art of music, rather than on such facts as date 
of the composer's birth, list of his compositions, and so fortL 
Above all, a real effort should be made to associate the music 
heard with song and other music class activities, and with the 
pupil’s activities in and out of school. 

GRADE 9 — SPECIAL PRODLEMS 

No example list is included here, because in Grade 9 in- 
dividual differences may make it undesirable to impose a com- 
mon repertoire on all sections. A better procedure is to evaluate 
each class at the beginning of the year to see what achieve- 
ments have been made in the past. If the class has had favorable 
experiences in music based upon a plan such as the preying 
one, the teacher ^vill be able to plan the final year of junior- 
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uXvomble atutudc toward Jl have to be 

aeXTlnr^s^^ooU Z is the final year of required 

“ifislS^hrSgel^^^^^ 
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course, makes necessary different course plam for va 
classes and rules out the common hstenmg and song repe 

‘’\tr-:^neachers state that ninth-grade general^m^c 
classes present the most difficult problems they 
teaching. This may be true for the following reasons: 

1. When boys and girls have not “ ’^.iT'^riikely to 

in music by the time they enter irinth grade, ^ 

feel that "ifs not for ine; 111 just have to put up with it as long 

as I must attend class.” ..«*e»nrp in 

2. Boys and girls who have had on unhappy exp « 
music, such as being left out of performmg groups, fa^B 
make a musical organization, receivmg low marks m in 

a tradiUonal marking system), or failing ^l^vio^ 

are likely to be defensive and aggressive. This leads to beh 

problems. . nr citv 

3. Pupils wbo come into a large consolidated, join , 
school from a school which gave them a weak 
sometimes feel at a great disadvantage. They ^ e s^e 
cannot “compete” in background or experience vdth boys 
girls who have come into ninth grade with a history o 
musical experience, so they either try to withdraw from 
situation as much as possible or display undesirable ove 
havior characteristics to cover up feelings of inferiority. 

4. In a three-year junior high school (grades 7, ’ 

ninth-grade pupils who are definitely in the process of a o e 
cence and at the same time in the top grade of the sc 
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organization can be expected to show some signs of cockiness, 
restlessness, and impatience with authority. This is particularly 
true of a class displaying a low interest level. 

5. Ninth-grade general music classes are sometimes dis- 
turbed by a small aggressive minority of pupils who are gener- 
ally unliappy in school and are simply waiting imtil they are 
old enough to withdraw legally. 

6. Some boys are disturbed by the unpredictability of tlieir 
changing voices. ^Vhen unwisely handled, they become at 
times extremely unhappy and resort to defensive behavior. 
One adult, a teacher, slated that the only time he was ever rude 
in class was when his teacher insisted that he sing when in 


ninth grade. “I didn’t dare sing,** he said, “because I couldn t 
depend on my voice, and I didn't want the others to laugh at 
me, The teacher kept insisting, and finally I swore at him. I 
was amazed to find myself doing it — it was the only time I 
had ever been really ‘bad’ in school.” Extreme though this case 
may be, it illustrates unrecognized tensions which may exist 
7. Pupils who are below average musically may xmcon* 
sciously resent and envy their more musical fellows. They 
may find an outlet in refusal to participate, and in an attitude 
of looking down on musical activities, to a point of nonpartici- 
pation, This is based, of course, on feelings of insecurity. 

On the other hand. %vith pupils who have established them- 
selves in an interesting musical activity, we find a peak level 
of musical interest, a “do-or-die” attitude and a full-spirite 
endeavor of co-operation and participation that is hard to 
match on the senior-high-school level. , 

Thus, it may seem that we have in some ninth-grade situa- 
tions two almost distinct groups, which have been resolved 
into their differing atUtudes as a culmination of the eight 
(sometimes more) preceding years of school, p us ome an 
community environments. Instead of offering sugges ions 
materials to be used in this grade, we therefore include a hst 
of suggested activities which grew out of a discussion by a 
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background and displays an at . ® teachers of rural 

suggestions may be used, of course, ui other grades 
Suggestions for o 

Musical Background and Negalwe ^ teachers) 

(Based on a class discussion of tsvcnty “ 

I. As a storing pomt, me music they know and rvant. sue 

A, Hill-billy music 

1 How it de\'eloped from folk music 

2. Simple cbording OQ various instiumenU 

3. Phrasing „ both «« 

4. Tonal quality; nasal versus devek^di 

produced, hosv good ttme qu^ty can tie aevempv 
trate with recordings, live pcTfonners 

®' f.’^tepr of balladry, diseasing ndnstxcls. bards, troubadems. 

g. Sl1Ss!t.“X.erSi ballads should bo carefully 
chosen with respect to text 

simple guitar. Autobarp, ukulele, and ptoru ae- 
compiniments 

- 2. Hannonica, ocarina, tonettes £o3: 

n. Origin and arrangements of folk music; how composers 
music; live performers onK 

A. Different singers, different instrumental arrangemen 

1, Children sing with the records .« hme such as 

2. Compare different folk songs usmg same basic tune, 

Campfotrm Rnces and Saeromenfo (a) 

8. How folk songs change slightly when jts 

iUustiate with records; (h) compare a folk song 
popvjar version, such as Shenandoah and Cros 

iftoouH -nt too 

4. Bring in ah possible Uve pcrfoimers, even ^ica, 

advanced, from the student body; use guitar,^ ^niments, 
and u^ele players; performers on novelty 
sucb as murical saw, sometimes have great api^* 
"aaaaila’Mimc Education, Coarse 574b. The Pennsylvania State 
Summer Session, 1951. 
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classes; encourage students to listen to radio programs and 
to make weekly reports; some teachers have used “jug" 
bands successfully 

in Units used with success by members of the class 

A. Movie background music 

1. Play and discuss Spellbound Concerto: how does music fit 
mood of movie, how docs it enhance and mirror moods, and 
so forth; follow by a recording of A Night on Bald Afoun- 
taln, asking class to write the plot which the music repre- 
sented or brought to their imaginations 

B. Radio programs; music of famous composers used as dteme 


songs 

C. Correlate art and music — drawing and painting to express mood 
of music 

D. Field trips 

1. Listen to sounds In nahire 

2. Science teacher explains how sounds are produced by vari- 
ous animals, birds, wind, and so on 

8. Relate preceding with man’s voice, Nvind, percussion, and 
string instruments 

£. Popular songs that have been adapted from the classics (see list 
at end of chapter 6, page 240) 

F. Victor Herbert operettas — other eunent musical sho\vs 
C. Song "plugging"; how songs become popular 

H. Films: musical subfecls; to determine level of appeal, be<suro 
to screen films before presentation 

I. American music, starting with pioneers and Indians and work- 
ing up to present day; students make drums during this imt 

J. Dance bands; styles, arrangements of same tune by different 
arrangers 

K. History of Jazz (from Dixieland to Bop) 

L. Hit Parade: a listing of songs, sung by the class, which are best 
liked 


IV. Guest speakers , , 

A. Visltois from other nations speak on muric of their ’ 

community residents who have made tups to o er 

speak on music they heard during trip , ^ . . . 

B. Radio repairmen, or phonograph, radio and e e ‘ , 

speak on buying xeco4 and music reproduemg equipment and 
care of such equipment 


Througbout the use of the above suggestions, it is important 
hat the teadier watch the developing mterests of hw class, 
'vinging the weight of the materials used to an mcreasmg ero- 
•hasis on the musical side. 
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does the public-school teacher face a wider range of readiness 
levels than he does in tlie music class. This in itself is a powerful 
argument for careful class planning, based upon thorough class 
evaluation and pupil participation. Such a range of readiness 
levels also relates to the teadier’s objective of finding for each 
child some satisfactory musical activity. Mary, who has studied 
piano for six years and enjoys playing Bacli, is in the class with 
Johnny, who has never studied an instrument and transferred 
into seventh grade from a school whicli did not offer a strong 
music program. Obviously, Mary is ready for more complex 
musical experiences Ilian Johnny. The teachers responsibility 
is to observe the class, and by means of the evaluating tools at 
his disposal, to determine the music readiness level of his 
pupils. The content of the course is then adjusted in these 
terms. 


THE>MTJSIC CLASSROOM AND ITS EQUIPMENT 

Everything in the music classroom should be present for the 
basic purpose of facilitating and enriching the musical growth 
of boys and girls; both room and equipment should be funo* 
tional. When a new school building is constructed, not only 
should consideraUon be given to rooms for the band, choir, 
music library, and others, but also to the general music class- 
room, which is, in the junior high school, the heart of the ^usie 
program. In the final analysis, hoivever, the teacher of the 
general music class must accept the room assignment given to 
him and buUd an environment from there. (In using the word 
"environment” here, while we do not discount the human fa<> 
tor, we are primarily concerned with physical equipment) 
The following are functional and important in the music class- 
room: 


MovaW. chMr,. »v.nl Uree v^rtobte. ^ 

bo»d piano, threo-speed pbonograph, n-all maps of the world, 

PeSin SsISrtS (for rhydrorfc work): drums, mamoas, casfaneu, 
gourds. 
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A„,„han.. psaltery, guitar, ukulele, haununiea, ocarina (more than one 

a^^srrl-Srln^Sa accumu^e and eapand 
LiW oi hooka on music and ““tadam^r ready rrc^^to to 

Ltnl“"lSTfl.e^<x,l library’s music books for 

Pe'S&nibrarVisbouseaoutrideofd,^^^^ 

should be kept in the classroom. A lending bbrary of recorus is 
desirable; these should be unbreakable. 

Sets of songbooks, and other text materials. 

Class logbwDk. 

The use of this material tvill be discussed in detail in 
ters 4, S. and 6. It may be noted, however, that the 
of certain “informar instruments such as the guitar and oca 
is .a refiecUon of the trend toward bringing ' 

terests into the classroom. For some children, and particu y 
for pupils who have vocal difficulUes, these instruments axe 
informal enou^ in their use to be attractive; they can 
learned relatively easUy; and they are personal enough w 
represent a satisfactory outlet In learning to play such ^ 
meats, one does not have to attempt to reach a high pe o 
ance level. This erases the fear of failure, which prevents som ^ 
pupils from taking up the study of band and orchestral ins 
ments. These same instruments are useful, at times, in teaching 
the technical aspects of music in a practical way. 


SMALL-CBOUP ACnVl'l Y ■WUIUN 
THE GENERAL 1.tUSIC CLASS 

One of the ^vays in which present-day teachers meet in 
dividual differences within tiie classroom is throu^ 
group activity. This is a valuable technique to apply hi ® 
music class, althou^ it must he admitted that, because ® 
medium of music is aural, there are some disadvantages. Ov 
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looking these for the time being, it should be possible in the 
adequately equipped classroom \vith a class of about thirty 
pupils to have five groups working on various phases of music 
that interest them. 


For example, one group may be working out song accom- 
paniments with the Autohaip; another group scoring a rhyth- 
mic accompaniment for a familiar song, using the instruments 
avaOable in the classroom; a third group working out the steps 
of a square dance or play-party game; a fourth group trans- 
posing a song to be played on the psaltery without retuning; 
and a fifth group looking up background material on songs or 
records. These groups can sometimes work in adjoining rooms, 
the hall, auditorium, or whatever space is available. When there 
is a real center of interest, group self-discipline is usually at a 
high point in an activity of this kind; thus a minimum of leadier 
suoervisioa is required. Such small-group activity should be 
used as a legitimate means to the end of meeting individual 


differences. 

• When a general music class has had a variety of musiwl 
experiences, a number of these experiences in terms of specific 
activities (such as those suggested in the above groupings) 
may be presented to them and each child given a dioice o 
groups with which to work. The teacher must be prepared to 
make specific suggestions for the procedure of ewh groups 
activity. Perhaps part of several music periods %vill be devoted 
to the group work, after which each group Nvill report back to 
the entire class on what it has accomplished. Perhaps several 
entire periods ^vaI be devoted to work of this nature. In any 
case, the teacher should realize that he must be weH prepared 
to guide Uie work of these groups and to feed them matenals 
or suggest sources of materials. Lack of Uiorough planning 
here ^vill lead to confusion, disinterest, and general d^order. 
mile this type of svork is diaracterized by freedom of move- 
ment in the classroom and a variety of simultaneous musical 
experimentation, groups which are 

work wiU ignore to a surprising degree Uie other classroom 
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j ■ mich the ivay that students practicing in adioming 
do not heat each othei. 


GROUP PBOJECTS 

The general headingheienjayhe^en^o-^^^^ 

jeets engaging *eattentumrfan^taed^ P^^^ 

wHch the Ptcvionsly-descnh^smah ^up ^ ^ 

roS“el Aowro L’doping^.^2^^^^^^^ 

"erized by a high level of VL/t^ave stTe 
u,emheis-, in fact, it is necessary for each ^ ^.e 

share in the project The protect topic must he eho m W 
Xp. and should come out of discussion and as 
toeSigation as may be deemed necessary to 
S STefest sufficient to bring it to a desirable 
procedure is the opposite of verbalism; it u » 

^dren. whose very age is chaiactenzed by an 

energy.usiogthatenergyinaHve and active 

the materials of music to adiie^'e musical 

One of the common objections to these pupil-c 
procedures is that they are inefficient and time^ 

This objection seems to be based upon the questaon, ^ 
children be allowed to make mistakes, and learn by 
It seems inevitable that they will make mistakes, 
strenuously some adults object. In a friendly and life 'e 
tion they certainly should be allowed to practice ^ _ 

gain suffident sldfl to manage effidendy and 
Here they are learning by doing, and here it may be tha 
win make mistakes. But these ^vffl not be irrevocable ’ 

so these bo>'s and girls wiH not be prevented from trying to g 
skfll because of the fear of failure. !,«■*$ 

If democracy is to be perpetuated, the classroom t^^ 
willingness to help boys and girls develop in its ways is 
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MOnVATINC FACTORS 

No learning can be successful without motivation. This mo- 
tivation takes many forms in music. It may be extrinsic in the 
shape of a teacher requiring that pupils accomplish work with 
the threat of failure, low grades, or other humiliations as the 
"whip.” It may be a mother sitting by a son wliile he practices 
the piano, literally keeping him “at it" It may be based upon 
a competitive challenge. While these may achieve surface suc- 
cess with some pupils, a healthier motivation is based simply 
upon enjoyment of the music itself and a desire to enter more 
fully into many music activities. This is the motivation every 
music teacher would like to use as a sole factor. However, it 
is unlikely that in most instances the pupil’s music activities 
will spring from a motive as simple as sheer love of beautiful 
music. Like everything else in the lives of junior-high-school 
pupils, the motives which impel them toward music may be 
mixed. 

Practically, the teacher's problem is to secure a foothold for 
music in the chMs life. Some boys and girls already >vill have 
established music as a source of satisfaction, whereas others 
>vill have an opposite view, and still others will be indifferent. 
Therefore, while the intrinsic satisfaction that the child derives 
from music is theoretically the ultimate goal so far as motiva- 
tion is concerned, it is clearly impossible to begin with this in 
the face of indifferent or negaUve attitudes toward music. In 
such cases the teacher must become a salesman, using his 
knowledge of the prospect as a starting point for the sales 
campaign.” This does not mean high-pressure meth^s. It does 
mean an evaluation of the “buyer” and the product with rela- 
tion to each other. Idealistic or not. tBs is psychologically 
soimd imder the circumstances. Motivation is a means to^ an 
end; if all goes well, eventually the end itself becomes motiva- 
tion enough. Until that time arrives, a “sales campaign is al- 
ways imderway in the junior-high-school music claswoom. 

Taking a case in point, we find that iunior-high-school boys 
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!lcasi0Ba% develop the ito 

there is a strong senior hi^ ^ singing group 



of older boys among wnornuieie«. schools 

argument is necessary, as »!f^^.\Xty. Tliis Idnd 

meant to ignite the comhustible matena ^ a 

tell you that it is not alivays an f ‘“/ihe prog- 

-;S£f™:S".^rir5 

pressed in the foregoing discussion. 

CLASS SEIE-EVALUATION Cl TEBMS OF 

IIJTE3lESr LEVEL AND OBJECTIVES ^ 

At least once during the year, the teacher of ^^^^5 set 
should, in order to measure progress m terms of objec 
for the class, take a good look at himself f „b- 
class throng the eyes of his students. Such a 1 °°’' a, 
tained through puptt reacHon; a good time to ' ^s 

the end of a semester’s work. Pupils may be asked q 
concerning what they have liked best and le^ m 
what they would like to do more of in the cl^s, ^ , .a 

they would like to discontinue or add, what they feel they 
accomplished, and where the strengths and weafaesses o ^ 
elass lie. men they are asked to express themselves m m 
maimer, an atUtude of couEdence in the teacher must P ’ 
they must feel that he will not take offense at any wnnm 
that reflect a dislike of dass activities. Pupils ^ gj. 

stand the purpose of such a procedure; it shodd be ruuy 
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plained in class. In the case of a class that does not express 
itself with facility, checklists may be used on which pupUs are 
asked to indicate by means of assigning a value (3^1) to lists 
of class activities, or simply to check those activities that they 
feel were interesting, double-check tliose they would like to 
continue, and so on. Provision should be made for them to add 
their comments. Very often when teachers receive a negative 
reaction to activities vital to the music program, they can ex- 
plain their significance to the dass, and by open discussion, 
work out ways of making these activities more interesting. 

Planning for the remainder of the year can be done upon the 
results of this procedure. Since committees play a heavy role 
in the functioning of a democratic way of life, the classroom 
teacher can build a program by appointing committees, later 
consulting them to consider class reactions in various areas of 
the classroom activities. Junior-high-scliool boys and girls are 
eager to assume responsibility; they like to think their opinions 
are important to adults. W'hen they ha^'e a part in planning 
the work of tlieir classes, they usually assume it more willingly 
and wholeheartedly, for it has become, in a unique sense, some- 
thing of their own. Throughout the whole process, it is the 
teacher’s responsibility to bear in mind objectives and guide 
the planning in their direction. 

KEEPING OBJECTIVES IN 

The teacher should remember that youngsters easily lose 
sight of objectives. Tliey need to be reminded of them from 
time to time, even when tl)ey themselves have set up the ob- 
jectives. For most of our children today, each tss’enty-four Lours 
is full of many activities. Teachers sometimes tend to forget 
that life goes on for children after tliey leave tlie music class; 
that an interval of several days may largely distract their 
attention from the work they were doing at tlie close of a pre- 
ceding class; and that such an interrupted pattern quickly 
serves to erase the memory of rfj/ectives, which were^so clearly 
defined in early meetings of the now school year’s classes. 
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classroom. For many children. driving along to 

follov/ such a procedure mus e eventually the scenery 

an automobile; for a whde i s trip would 

cU begins to look alike, and they „n,ic elf^ses. 

end. Knoming dm dcMmlimU •-Pf nioti- 

pupils must be conscious of objectives, or there is m 

many schools the general music “week 

tivice a week. Maintaining a sense of j - niay 

to the next is difficult to such situaUons. 
help the class keep in mind the program of * P ^ 

meeting. The class secretary and a comrmttee ^ 

Siarge of the log, and to it they keep * ” 4*0 

activities of the class. At the beginnmg of ^dis- 

secretary (or teacher) may read „,_.ries of 

cussion of previous activities; to (which may be 

the class members and bridges the lapse of tim ^ . „a- 

as long as a week) from one class to the ^"4 an 
terial furnished by members of the class can m^e ^ 

attractive as well as useful adjunct to the music p gmm 
large scrapbook is ideal for this purpose. 


PERFOUMER ANT) CONSUMER TBAININC 

Many more students will be consumers f-nt 

formers of music. A very small per cent of the a 

population vnll earn its living as Professional musi 
larger per cent will engage in amateur music-makmg. _ 

greatest per cent will derive most of its musical p ea 
listening to m\isic. There is a trend in 

cation toward recognizing to fact and gearing to it tbe ^ 
ing of school music. If we try to answer the ques lon .-n^ 
ran a boy or ^1 who does not expect to perform musi 
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take wth liim from his sdiool music experiences into the out* 
of*school world? , we should be able to formulate a reply that 
has a definite influence upon the classroom teacher and the 
selection of materials. In this reply, the following items might 
be listed: 

1. A song repertoire which will be permanent; for example, 
it should enable the individual to participate in community 
singing and congregational singing. 

2. A useful listening repertoire and technique. 

3. An intelligent attitude toward the selection of music in out- 
of-school music experiences (concerts, radio, church). 

4. A knowledge of correct audience behavior. 

5. Some knowledge upon which the purchase of musical equip- 
ment may be based. 

Looking at the school music picture from the angle of con- 
sumer training, it is obvious that it means placing relatively 
greater emphasis on the importance of the less talented and/or 
interested boys and girls. Considering the fact that the public 
schools are equally responsible for the education of both the 
more and the less talented pupil, this emphasis is appropriate. 
It does not mean that the more talented pupil >vill be neglected- 
Music is one of the fields where those of high ability are not 
neglected to the extent that they are in certain other fields. 
Undue attention to these pupils in the general music class, 
however, tends to discourage their less talented fellows, who 
may despair of ever reaching the level of the former. All in- 
dividuals are musical to some degree; it is the responsibility of 
the teaelier to make this evident to the pupil in terms of his own 
ability. 

In the case of the highly talented pupil* early identification is 
vital, for in his case specialixed training must begin while he 
is comparatively young, if his talents are to be fully developed. 
This identification should be made long before the junior-high- 
scliool years; valuable time has been lost if it is delayed imtil 
then. Still, tlie confirmation of such talent is important, even 
* S«* Chapter 7. 
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responsibility Ues in providing him ^ is^aequiring. 

ment and in famishing onflets for the “ ^edto 

particularly those of performance. Th;^s rammo 

as suDolvine an enriched program. The high y ^ 

iviU ™hTo belong to more Lh or- 

averace nupil. The teacher may gujde the pupil m ^ 

;:SS. at times, it may be necessary to 

Ironps for this purpose. The teacher ,^0- 

child’s musical performing abilities into the <= . 

ties; for pianists and other instrumentalists, ^ ® ^1 

the playing of descants, harmony parts, or 

arrangements of classroom songs me natural ’ ^aied 

planaUon and demonstraUon of the instruments ^ 

by superior pupils is another useful Lrial, 

in the general musio chss. A vast quantity of jading 

which is of interest to young musici^ and 

musical horizons, is available. Special listenmg ^ 

(that is, concerts, radio, television programs) eyon 
musical comprehension of the average junior-high-sAool p P 
may be suggested for them. They may be interested m w 6 
reviews of the concerts they hear; some of the reviews ^ 
by such pupils are surprisin^y accurate and 
their musical grasp. Experimenting with such classroom ^ 
ments as guitar, Autoharp, rhythm instruments, an o 
often of interest to these pupik; they possess unlimited 
curiosity. Often they can be put to work on long-term pro] 
that call for a great deal of initiative and persistence; 
reports on musical compositions and composers, which req 
reference work, may be used here. The keeping of music no 
books is also suggested, a project which, with average pup » 

is often time consuming and of only surface interest. ^ ^ 

Such activities as the foregoing should be provided judici 
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but steadily in order that the musically above-average will 
never feel out of place in the general music class because of lack 
of challenging situations. 

The children who are below-average musically are often a 
source of difficulty in the classroom planning of the teadier. 
These are children who usually are lacking in a satisfactory 
musical background and who have had inadequate musical ex- 
periences. In the music class they have a strong sense of in- 
security. Frequently, they are either behavior problems or non- 
participants, both of which patterns reflect the lack of a sense 
of “belongingness.** The teacher who wishes to find a foothold 
for music in the lives of these children must take his cue from 
this. He must try to find something they can do which brings 
them satisfaction in music class, and he must be willing at 
times to accept what might be considered a low musical stand- 
ard where the activities of these children are concerned. For 
example, playing a ukulele or a harmonica may not be looked 
upon as a high-level music activity where a junior-high-school 
pupil is concerned, but it may bring immediate musical plea- 
sure to the below-average pupil in the music class. The lack 
of interest that is displayed by these pupils is caused in part 
by their conviction that music is too difficult for them to under- 
stand or enjoy; in the activities the teacher provides for them, 
there must be a fast return in the way of musical satisfaction, or 
in the satisfaction of accomplishment 
What about those pupils in the general music class who are 
of below'-at'erage intelhgence? At times, these pupils may dis- 
play behavior similar to tliat described above, which stems 
from the same root. Whatever is offered them must be very 
specific and obvious in its implications. Most of the theoretical 
aspects of music are beyond them, except as a memorized learn- 
ing, which they are unable to put to functional musical use. 
For them, tlie musical offerings of the school must be functional 
to tlie extreme, or their musical experiences continue to thwart 
them. It seems likely that the pupil of low intelligence is less 
able to take advantage of the musical opportunities available to 
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Z is .He pupa of HigH^J^emgeu- Ne^^eless. 

musical impulse can be a powerful one ana 
count the factor of inteffigenM. experience for the 

Suggested as a few items in musical abUity are songs 

losc-let-el pupa in intelligence and/or musi^ 0^1^ 
iTsdtal rhOnic -d ‘extual^en™— 
music, and music svith an o o musical actirities, their 

bo)'S and girls are „ element of perso^ 

musical actisdries sbould mvolv^ sriimg become 

or group participatiom But most . happens, 

identified sirith music in some ress'mdmg way, 
music tabes on significance in their lives. 


EVALOATINO xroSlCAL EXPEHIEICES 

d the general music class 

In designing or evolving w-ith the 
pkn for the actisities of the general ,„agment 

of music is contmually weighing his work is 

on it in terms of its eEect on dassioom „£ fi,e 

the murical experience a go^ one what ^ 5™^ ,eccher 

points characterizing it7BrieHy,it may be ^d tot ^ 

Siould be on the alert at an times to note pupd reacn 

terms of the following: u ,Toi« asense 

L From the musical experience the pi^O should g 
of personrd participation involving a hi^^ degree o .c-m 
This does not necessarUy mean physical activity, u°t ™ the 
be immediate signs of overt activity. It does m^ tot m 
classroom situation the teacher wiB be able to^dge ]^P ^ 
action in terms of his paitidpation. For in the finm a^) 
matter how rich the classroom environment, each boy an 
learns largely on the basis of his own activ'ity. ^ rcWdi 

2. The successful or good musical experience ^ 

leads the pupfl to identify himself with the mnsic he 
TTtaVi^ One way of judging this is to loolc for the music 
level” in the dassioom and in the individual pupfl- 
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3. In the satisfactory musical experience the pupil ^vill be 
led to identify himself with the music and also to relate it to 
the world around him. The musical experience should not be 
an isolated one. 

4. The satisfactory musical experience carries with it in the 
pupil’s mind an element of discovery. In a way, this is creative 
learning. It implies that through this experience the pupil be- 
comes aware of something unique in his experience and new to 
his understanding. 

5. The satisfactory musical experience Is one which the 
child is able to evaluate in relation to his learning goals. It is 
definite and specific enough so that he can see it in perspective 
with his total musical experiences. 

Planning wth these five points in mind over a period of time 
can build In the classroom a unity of musical purpose which 
will stabilize the attitude of participants in the situation. 

lit's relax and enjoy ourselves xvrra xtusic 

Music classes should not always be a place where boys and 
girls are striving mightily to reach objectives. In real life, 
people most often sing, play, and L’sten to music as a means of 
recreation and enjoyment At least at times the same situation 
should prevail in the music class. If a class wants to sing Darfc- 
town Strutters Ball or listen to the music of popular dance 
bands or current Broad>vay musicals, why not? Thousands of 
pec^le have paid diousands of dollars at theater box offices to 
hear the music of Cole Porter, Jerome Kem, Irving Berlin, 
Richard Rodgers, and other composers. Or, if the same purpose 
is served by music of Schubert, Brahms, Beethoven and other 
“greats,” nothing says that pupils listening to it must always be 
attempting to leam something. Let’s relieve tension in the 
classroom by using some of our class time just to relax and 
enjoy ourselves xvith no aims, purposes, or objectives (except 
sheer enjoyment) to be fulfilled through our singing or listening. 

This is as important for the teacher as for his pupils, since 
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his life is fraught mth all kinds of responsibilities hrom charac- 
ter building to mending music, so that at times bis own enjoy- 
ment of teaching and music is likely to be overshadow^ by 
the weight and detail of his work. Pupils need to be convinced 
that their teacher really enjoys music — sudi enjoyment is 
“catching.” Let’s expose them to the virusl 

SUMMARY 

The general music class in the junior high school is the heart 
of the music program. Other activities flow from it and return 
to it, if the teacher through a knowledge of his students loofe 
upon the class as being a central point For example, it is 
possible that the teacher of such a class may interest hoys and 
girls in learning to play instruments of the band and orchestra, 
then use their skill in playing these instruments to add both to 
the knowledge and enjoyment of the class and to develop a 
sense of accomplishment and mastery in the individual in- 
strumentalists. 

The class which is too large defeats the teacher s objective of 
recognizing individual differences. Tw'o periods a week is the 
minimum amount of time for carrying on a varied and stimu- 
lating program in the general music class; three periods give 
the teacher an opportunity to find a place for music in the life 
of each child, affording sufficient time fcjr planning musical 
activities which will offer something of interest to the wdely 
differing members of the dass. 

The objectives of the class should he planned by teacher and 
pupils working together. The teacher, through the materials 
and methods employed, and hy constantly aiding pupils in 
keeping objectives in mind, is responsible for progress in the 
direction of these objectives. 

In schools where each grade is divided into several sections, 
planning a minimiun course-content outline provides certain 
musical experiences that all pupils may have in common. In 
terms of its o%vn needs, each section of the rlncc expands mate- 
rials from such a minimum. All planning of materials to be used 
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in common by pupils of a grade should be done by the teachers 
of tliat grade, and by other interested persons. Materials are 
chosen with the background, experience, abih’ty, and interests 
of the pupils in mind and in their classroom use are adjusted 
to best serve the pupils in terms of the hregoing factors. Ex- 
amples of material lists cited in this chapter were developed for 
one particular situation; it would be unwise to suppose they 
would fit tlie needs of anotltcr situation since no two schools 
are exactly alike. Such lists or plans must be custom tailored to 
fit the needs of each schooL 

Difficult classes, particularly on the ninth-grade level, call 
for an approach which leans heavily upon the present likes and 
interests of their members. Once the teacher has established a 
sympathetic relationship svith Jiis pupils, through developing 
his presentation of music activities from their level instead of 
from his, he is more likely to find a friendly and co-operative 
reception of good musical materials, provided his “upgrading” 
of musical activities is paced to tlie abilities of the boys and 
girls concerned 

An apparent lapse in musical performance between the ele- 
mentary grades and junior high school is due to factors of 
change and the resulting adjustments. By explanation and 
group discussion teachers should help their pupils understand 
the reason for any lapse in musical performance. 

Small-group activity and group projects help meet the in- 
terests of individuals in the class and simultaneously develop a 
unity of purpose. 

Motivation in learning is paramount; this means the music 
teacher must evaluate his pupils and, by learning what appeal 
music is most likely to have for them, approach them tlirough 
this appeal. Some troys and girls need to be offered winning- 
over” approaches, which may seem quite extrinsic to music 
itself. Others are ready to accept music for the sake of its in- 
trinsic beauty. 

Class evaluation of objectives should take place from time 
to time; this gives meaning to the activities of the class. 
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That he may belter mahe possible a significant musical ex- 
perience for each group, the teacher must identify his pupils 
in terms of musical and intellectual ability. 

Finally, the teacher must continually pass judgment on the 
values of classroom procedures in terms of their contribution 
to the growth of pupils. His aim must be to teach music not 
only as a subject but also as an avenue for producing a well- 
adjusted, emotionally healthy, and happy child. 




There is considerable confusion among music teachers in 
regard to the organization of llie subject matter in the ^un^o^ 
high*schoo! classes. ’IVhen one visits a number of junior*high- 
school music classes, variations in cJioices of materials used 
and the different psycljologics underlying the curriculum or- 
ganization are immediately noticeable. Beginning teadiers find 
it difficult to decide upon a number of courses to follow. Tlie 
following discussion attempts to present these curriculum prob- 
lems in such a way that teachers may decide for themselves 
which practices they >vill use that ^vill result in the greatest 
advantage to their pupils. 

TIIE MEANING OF INTECmATION 

Wchsti^r's Neto Collegiate Dictionary defines the word In- 
tegrate” as meaning “to form a complete or perfect whole.” 
Sometimes it is defined as meaning unification or welding into 
a whole. The word “integer” from which “integration” stems, 
means one or a unit. Thus, we say that an integrated personal- 
ity, the development of which is one of the basic goals of mod- 
lOS 
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inleDectually, and physically. subiect matter 

solving, perseverance, sincerity, and honesty, p 
other qo^ties ^vluch characterize ^gct 

integrated person. All this implies a wholeness that is m dir 
contrast to subject matter taught in isolation. 

men the ohjecUves of education are concerned 
well-integrated personality, the ‘ 

aid in the development of these desuable 
easdy recognised that subject matter must 
imptotiorS it does when it is taught in ^ 
in order to develop sldUs and gain factual Imowledge only. 


MUSIC AS AN INTECRATTVE FACTOR 

Music, because of its 
material for integration, 
it may carry a pupil out 
places, great historical 
mankind. When music ^ 

mind, it tends to break doivn the rigid depa^en^ 

■which separate subject matter in the junior hi^ schooL 
pupil learns the human meanings of the folk and art mu^c 
studied, he sees that music is a picture which reflects the sio 
nificant thou^ls and feelings found in literature, an 
social studies. Thus music becomes a great integrative force m 
contrast to the extra-curricular place it occupies in some 
schools. 


i very structure and meaning, is nch 
, Since it fosters creative imaginatioi^ 
of himself and identify him wnlh far-ott 
events, and generous feelings for ^ 
is taudit with such a philosophy m 


T TTF. CORE CURRICULUM 

Many attempts have been made to lessen subject 
isolation through curricula o^anization called: Broad-Fie 
Courses, Unified or Fused Studies, Experience Curricula, au 
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the Core. The Core is one of the most used efforts in curricu- 
lum revision, but perhaps one of the least understood by music 
teachers because of the varying meanings it has in tire schools 
whicli use it Tlio Core, whidi does not deal with teaching any 
area of subject matter, is concerned only with personal living 
and sociological problems based on the needs and interests of 
all pupils. It also emphasizes guidance of the individual in 
solving his personal problems as a part of the group activity. 
Often these problems are not recognized ns curriculum studies 
by the teacher, alUiough lliey may be common to his group 
of junior-high-school puptts. He feels that it is his job to teach 
his subject only and that tire social and personal problems of 
his pupils are not of major concern to him. 

In the Core program, the entire staff may work ^pOTtively 
with the puptts in developing this type of curriculum. This svril 
aid teachers in seeing subject matter funcHon with wider hori- 
zons, unlimited by area boundaries. 

The music teacher should select and present materials in 
such a way that music contributes to *= 
problem. In many problems, music has a line ‘^‘"totio 
make, and teachers should embrace every oppotoi^ to 
operate in Core studies. Tliere is no pattern to follow for work 
in the Core. Certainly there should be a conference wo 
Core teacher and the group to ascertam how 
kinds of music (either listening or perform^ce or 1^*) ' 
contribute to understanding the problem, to ™ " 

music be used for musics sake but for enrichment and appro- 

"On'sehool “pegs’* the Core problem “tJnde«^ding My 
Body-* to the seventh grade. Many areas 
study, and music has a major contribution o m are 

are experiencing the changing voice. y „gjjasses 

sopranos (coloraturas) and some central os an 
and tenors becomes a real personal pro f ^ ^ certain 

In some schools the problran^e no P . structure 
grade level. No subjects are fused and no curriculum 
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is erpecled. Such problems as “Art ” 

Na^ - Its Mission ” “leisure and Recreahon. »d 

Our EducaUon” have been used successfully m the Core pro- 

educators believe that the esperienee ^ 

music in the Core is not suffident to meet the 
and interests of pupils. For this reason, closes m 
than the Core are offered. For further reading ranc^g ^e 
Core, the Mowing references are suggested: , 

Secondary School Curriculum' and Reorgunming the Htgn 
School CuTTiculum.^ 


CX>BKEIATlON 

Correlation was one of the early attempts to ^eak do™ 
closely drawn divisions between subject matter 
it may be said that it was an early evidence of dissabsiacuon 
with isolated subject matter and was a part of the new edu- 
cation” movement It has been used to varying degrees 
show relationships that exist between various subject mattff 
fields, within a subject field (music), or between areas (mus^c 
and social studies). The songs of Robin Hood become more 
vital to pupQs when they hnow some of the historical ' 
ground of England during the time in w’hich Robin Hood ^ 
his followers were supposed to have lived. The pattern of 
of a nation is revealed in the folk music and folk dances of 3 
country. Existing correlations pointed out between any areas 
tend to enrich and enhance the subject under discussion. 

These music correlations seem to thrive best between ca 
tain areas and seem to be most effective in motivating leami^ 
when used with social science, geography, art, and Engto^ 
Teachers enhance the meaning of songs by studying their 
backgrounds and, in this way, ensure wider and more en* 

' Leocaid J. Paol, DeceZoping the Seevndarj/ School CttnieuJufn (t**^ YoA- 
Rindiait and Company, 1&46), Chapter XII, “Outline of Core Uniti ^ 

* Ilarold Alberty, R^gimizing the High School CvrricuJum (New York: 
MaanilUo Company. 1950). 
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thusiastic pupil participation. When correlations are pupil* 
teacher planned they are more effective. 


In the general music class 


Activities commonly found in varying degrees in the general 
music classes are: singing, listening, tlieoretical study, rhythms, 
playing on instruments, making class or individual scrapbooks, 
and discussions and reports on experiences or things studied. 
All of these should be interrelated. It would be unwise to be 
singing cowboy songs, trying to listen to Beethovens Fifth 
Symphony, and constructing a notebook on the opera, all in 
the same lesson, if one expects growth in appreciation and 
knowledge of musical relationship. Substitute Ferde Grofes 
“On the TraU- from his Grand Canyon Suite for the Beethoven 
and a notebook on cowboys and tlreir customs, instruments, 
dances, and so on, for the opera notebook, and you will esta 
lish a relationship and coherence not to be found among cow- 


boys, Beethoven, and the opera. 

The dominant seventh chord will have very little meai^g 
to a junior-high-school puptt when it is studied m isolahon, bu 
its beauty aud use become significant if it is expenenced lust 
in a song such as Schumann's Spring Greeting. In fact, all ac- 
tivities should be related if we expect oiu pupils to develop a 

feeling for the relationship of music activities. \TOr o \ 

ing should be given here lest teachers run this idea mto the 
ground and lose the interest of the class oug “ 
tensive use of units. Other materials such as ^ 

add variety, and if a pupil asks to sing a favorite song svUA u 
outside thVunit, it is a good policy to do so. B 'a^' ^ 
variety in choice of materials, is an objeeUve ah successful 


teachers strive to obtain. . . , 

The iustnmiental and voial to 
when certain phases of their music are ■ „ there 

be a much closer relationship bel^en diese 
is, pupils are thrilled to have teachers mitiate programs unilmg 
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roents 01 5 is that the insUumental groups have a 

E“srs;t£.«£fSri 

often prevails between vocal and instrumental music 
appear. 


With other areas 


Because of its humanistic significance music 
tribute to many other subjects in the curnculum. It is 
it has a relationship with mathe^tics and the ^ 

but it has a great deal to contribute to the social sciences, 

English, and physical educaUon areas. ^i^h-nns 

Some music educators looV askance at these 
They fear that music will lose its identity and , 

handmaid of other subjects or related fields, ^ere seei^ 
little danger that musical values vnll be lost . 

beauty, which is its humaniziDg power will be lessened if mjm 
joins hands with other areas in widening social . 

horizons. With present-day emphasis on living today, m 
has a greater contribution to make to odier are^. ^ * 

music receives as much as it gives in that pupils realize m 
fully that music reflects the meaning of all life. 

One jiminr-high-school music teacher used 
school in wHch each subject matter area was dearly e 
and unrelated in its teadiing to any other. Each tea 
prided himself on “running his own show.” The 
that sdiool, who is a believer in the power of music m 
school and understands the value of the interrelated 
gave his consent for the experiment (It is important to g 
the approval of the school administration before experiinen 
tion is started, since one needs their help and guidance in a® 
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study.) The music teacher prepared papers, which gave brief 
historical and social backgrounds of tlie songs used in his 
classes. After they ^vere discussed and approved by the social 
science teacher, they were read by the pupils in the music 
classes. The social science dasses discussed these backgrounds 
more fully, and soon tlie discerning pupils remarked, “You 
teachers are getting your heads together.” 

Teachers in other areas became interested in the unit, “Peo- 
ple Who Came to America.” English classes read “The Court- 
ship of MUes Slandish,” “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow," and 
“Rip Van Winkle." The English teacher offered suggestions 
for other units. 

Art became involved in the study quite spontaneously. When 
one pupil brought his original illustration of “The Landing of 
the Pilgrims" to music class and requested that they be per- 
mitted to draw pictures of their songs, other pupils expressed 
their desire to Illustrate the songs. The music teacher, very 
understandingly, suggested that the pupils discuss tlie prob- 
lem ^vith their art teacher, and because of the art teacher s 
and the pupils' interest, another area was added. The piyils 
were given a free hand in planning and executing their ideas 


for illustrations. , j i *1. 

Pupils had a part in planning oUier units, helped plan the 
reports which were to be given, and brought, for class use, 
pictures iffustrating the unit. Committees selected buIJetm 
board materials. Recordings were used in music, social smdies. 
and EngUsh classes. Songs were studied and ^g, pictures 
and films were seen, stories were read in English classes, and 
some were assigned for outside reading. I” 
like “Topsy," just grew and spread like wldflre. 

As a cS;ntaation, a radio play based on *= 
was written in an English class and f “f '"f 

selected from participating classes, aided y le ^ ^ , 

music teachers They called the ^n iy 

Seventh-Grade Pupils in art. 

The principal of the school and the teachers of English, art. 
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niusic. and social science all attest to the 

the contrihuHon each area has to m^e to tn e 

of human sj-mpalhy and an integrated , ^ojt. 

did music^er. hut instead it g^ed throng 

and desire to participate. This type ?f ™ ™ 

flourish when there is cCKjperalion and 
eristing between teachers, the administration, and 
directors. There is no problem with &e ^ 

see the salue of the relationship and jom m ^ 

such zeal that it is stimulating to eipenentt ^^Ud 

of the related actis-ities cannot be gamed , 

subject matter teaching, hut it may be accomplished thmugn 

a^dance with the present-day mo\-ement to 
the high degree of specialization and 
in the junior high schools, the dty of Columbus, O^o, 
the origiaal pmior-higb-school movement was 
organizing the "self-contained dassroom" in the 
These classrooins will have a homeroom teacher who 
En^h, geography, and social science. 
much easier in this t)*pe of organization, and pnpu 
can be met more easily if the teacher wishes to use them ® , 

planning. Music can function in flie plan more ^ V i_ 

die subject matter can be fused into a more meanin^ul ^ 
by the homeroom teacher and the music teacher. 


Within the school 

In the junior bi^ school, music easily becomes a 
force tbrou^out die entire schooL Chapter 10 is de\*otM 
this problem, but it c^ti be stated here that music should f^*^ 
don whenever and wherever its power may be felt Music 
for e%'eryoDe, no Tna ttpr what one prefers or what one s app^ 
ciadonmaybe. 
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Within the community 

Chapter 10 deals wth this problem at length, but it seems 
fitting here to mention an example of the role music can play 
in developing good school and community relationships. A 
certain community had lost confidence in its school, and the 
school’s morale sank to a low level. An understanding super- 
intendent felt an all-school project would aid in gaining the 
co-operation of the community and would develop a demo- 
cratic spirit \vithin the school The following letter was sent to 
the parents by the superintendent 


Dear Parents: 

The success of a democracy is largely proportional to the degree 
of co-operative planning and working of its citizens. The school, 
being the greatest single factor in democratic action, seeks con- 
stanUy to promote co-operative activity. The extent to which a 
school can plan and co-ordinate activities often amazes the outside 
observer. 

Last year, a group of - high-scbool students and teachers 
gave tliought to an undertaking which would dramatize to parents 
and others the ability to co-operate on a large scale. No plan was 
entirely satisfactory. However, out of these discussions there 
veloped a plan for an all-school performance, which crystalized this 
year into a production to be staged in the high-school auditorium 


on April 28 and 29. , 

From the English classes came scripts; from the ait department, 
designs; from industrial arts, stage sets; from home economics, 
costumes. Combine these with talent from the dramatic and mmic 
departments, add dancing from the women’s physical education 
department, and business management from the commeraal de- 
partment, and one has the ingredients for "Show Business. 

The enthusiasm among students and staff for this expenment 
in large-scale co-operaUon has become wntagious. 
seems to be of such merit that it would be unfortunate if a resid^ 

of did not take tlie opportunity to see what 

people are capable of doing. It aeems at 
LiLl and an enlertainnrent 

citizen’s time to spend the evening of April 28 or 29 in the high 


school auditorium. 

On behalf of the two 


hundred students participating in "Show 
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Busioesi." I should like to extend "f jrnnnu& 
friends to attend what may well be the first of an annual ir 
Sincerely yours, 

Superintendent of Schools 

An analysU of the letter shows how thorMghly this admim 
istiator practiced democratic leadership. Tlie result 
co-operative planning was amazing; it won i j 

the community and restored a helief in feU to the staden 
body. Music played an important part in diis lugWy 
school project and demonstrated its P®"®' 
tom commumty into a loyal consUtuency. Although this p 
was worked out on Uie high-school level, it could be equ^y 
successful in a junior high school if the same co-opera 
planning was practiced. 

Modem educational philosophy has attempted to 
the traditional organization of subject matter into 
specialized subjects, which arc learned by a memoriter proc 
by setting up experiential “centers of interest.'* These cen e 
have been labelled under a number of titles, such as ^ 
work, work-uiuts, topics, activity umts. and experience u 
The modem concept of an interest center should not be con 
sidered a topical organization of subject matter but as expen 
encing activities centered around pupil-interests. Tliis 
that all the music activities such as singing, listening, rhythm^ 
and so forth should be interrelated as to content, feeling, an 
idea. 


souncis AND cnoicx of iNTEnEsr cqjters 
The best source for centers of interest comes from the pupd® 
experience. To start with his experience, deepen it, and guide 
it into some new channel is one of the important principles o 
modem education. This experience should be pupil-ta^^ 
planned. This planning develops co-operation of the bigu® 
type and requires that the teacher prepare for the pupil-teacbe 
planning session. Pupils who have never participated in tni 
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type of plimning need careful guidance in order that musical 
growth may take place. Tcadiers should never face their 
classes ^villiout definite preparation but should veer from that 
plan as soon as the pupils are ready for the problem. 

Interest centers cannot be identical for all grades in each 
community. Communities near large urban centers where 
opera is given are more receptive to a study of opera than rural 
schools far removed from opera performances, What interests 
one seventh grade may have little appeal for the next class, 
and what arouses keen interest in one section of a city may fail 
in another. Music heard on television and the radio or in the 
movie, the cljureh, and the concert furnishes sources for 
interest centers. 

Study the pupils and the community carefully, considering 
the htnnan factor, the personality background of the pupils, 
and community attitudes before the choice of the interest 
center is made. Also, the materials and equipment available 
will help the teacher decide what study is feasible. Thus, it can 
be seen that tliere can be no prescribed course of study which 
will be universally effective. 

The following list of interest centers, which often appeal to 
junior-high-sdiool pupils, can be used as suggestions for con- 
sideration in the pupil-teacher planning sessions: 


America's Contributiem to Music 
Bands cm Farado 
Christmas in Many Lands 
Cbme to the Fair 

Countries of the North (Norway, Finland, and so on) 
Great Americana (true and legendary) 

In the Days of “Abe” Lincoln 
Mountain FoJk and ITteir Musio 
Music of Grandmother’s Time 
Music for and about the Sea 
On Plain and Prairie 
Bivers and the Sea 
South of the Border 
Vacation Time Travels 
Work and Play In Pioneer Days 
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CONTENT 

As previously menBoned. the center of interest fho“Id 

tain aU the activities in whi* Jd the 

wUch should be related to the central theme ^ 

pupils and the teacher. Not aU pupils 7" “‘Tweeted 
L acUviBes; neither can participation of all 
in each activity, since individual differences rous 



of these activities. j 't is 

Pupils enjoy “doing something" with their study, and i 
often expedient to culminate these activities in a program gn'en 
in the assembly for an invited class or for the PTA. h 
needs a social outlet Educational outcomes, concerned 
appreciation, kno^vledge, sidlls, and creative activities, . 
be kept in mind constantly in order to avoid those mate 
which “fit in" but do not contribute to the desired education 
results. 
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The center of interest "Vacation Time Travels,” used in one 
class, is included here since it has an almost universal appeal 
to pupils when they return to school in the autumn, eager to 
share their summer experiences. Oftentimes, they have heard 


KM' 




music characteristic of the section of the country where they 
have vacationed, and they arc willing to report on i o 
class. With that as motivation, the group wll soon be oti to a 
good start. The geographical direction studied should foUow 
the pupils’ vacation experiences rallicr than a fo™^ * 

The following musical trip started at bo^ie, m lo, ^ . 

down the Ohio River to the Mi^issippi (Father 
Then it turned to the Great Southwest. 
west, Minnesota and Wisconsin (where there is ^ 

navinn influence), the Nortbeasten. 

Southern Appalachian Mountain regio . musical 

tecuon. of cm country offer fine 

studies. It is impossible to inelude suurees for all these 
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but sources for one section svill be given to show how to 


organize the center of interest unit. 


VACATION TIME TBAVEES - THE OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI MVEB 


'T'S 



Approaches to the Unit '-i 

This unit as a whole naay be approached as an Imaginary |ourney 
throughout the United States, such as one might eipen'eace In v'acs^ot* 
travels. In traveling throughout the different parts ol the country, there 
wiH be characteristics peculiar to each section. 

Such snaps as the Folklore Music Map of the United States by 
Dix Lawrence, from the Trimer of Amorican Music published ^ 
Hagstrom Company, Inc., New York, might, and should be used to 
the Journey. The route that we have chosen to take begins with the uwo 
River and follows down the Mississippi River. The following films might 
be used to introduce this section: Mitsiwippi Bluer, 1948 (color). 
Academy Films, T. O. Box 3088. HoHysvood, California; Old South, 
Slide and Film Exchange, Columbus, Ohio; New Orleans Mardl Gres. 
Wuitile Film Production, P. O. Box 504, Orlando, Florida. Pictures iM/ 
be found in tlie National Ceopraphlc Magazine (at April 1030, Decern^ 
1031, Seplemlxrr 1937, February 1041, and Dec«nl»r 1947; in llollaav 
for February 1048 and October 1940; and in Life for January ^ 

mo\He that has appeared recently b ^e Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer produc- 
tion of Sfioto Boat. All or any of these materials may be used to motls’at® 
interest in this unit. 


1. Semg Material: 


SONGS or TICE sotmr ijuvn 


Unit, “Sunny South” — Miaie Americans Sing, tm. 60-73 
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Mardi Gras — Sing Out, p. 61 
Levee Song — Adventure, p. 41 
or Man River (Kem) (sheet music) 

MINSTHEL SHOW 

Unit, "Bones, Banjo and Burnt CorW* — Marie Americans Sing, pp. 
42-59 

Darling Nelhj Grey — Twice Fifty-Five Brown Book, p. 96 
Silver Thread Among ike Gold (Danks)— Sing, p. 46 


SHOW BOAT 

Down the River — Jlfiisfe Americans Sing, p. 78 
Clementine — Music Americans Sing, p. 82 
OfifanRiocr (Kem) (sheetmusic) 

Songs of Stephen Foster — University of Pittsburgh edition (free) 


lUVEHS AND CANALS 


or Man River (Kem) (sheet music) 

Beautiful Ohio (Earle) (sheet music) 

Siocet Betsy from Pilce - Miiric Americans Sing, p. 81 
Canal Songs: Captain Pearl Nye, Archaeological Museum, Onto 
Stale University, Columbus, Ohio 
Sailing Song — Sing Out!, p. 156 
Losy River — Sing Out!, p. 186 
Boatman's Dance — Sing Out!, p- 81 


2. Listening Matem.1 (Recording) : 

Misrisrippl Suite (Crof4) 

New Orleans Jazz — Creole Jazz Band 

Largo from Symphony in Erninor (NewWorld) (Dvorak) 

Juba Dance (Dett) 

Shoio Boat Album (Kem) 

OfManRicer (Kem) (sung by John Charles Thomas) 

J Got Plenty of Nuttln’ and Summertime from Porgy and isess 
(Gershwin) 

Stephen Foster Album 
Rhapsody in Blue (Genhwin) 

Waik Together CAiKun- Hall Johnson Chofr 

Mdh Lindy Lou (Strickland) (sung by John Ch^es^omas) 

Music of George Gershurin-Paul^VhitemanOrchestra 

3. Rhythmic Activities! , 

Old Dan Tucker -Sing and Ponce (Hunt and Wilson). P- ^0 
Good Morning (Old Southern Schottische) (Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Ford), p. 99. 
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Pupil Activities in Class: 

(o) Reports 

(1) Folk Mu^c- Keyboard Junfof, January 19 d2 

(2) 77iitStofu of the Mississippi ihi(<Mntoc]0 

(3) Characteristics of Negro Muac 

How MtKicGrew (Bauer and Peyser), pp. 17-19 
Music end Romance (Kinscclla) , pp. 317-320 
Log /or Jfustc Americans Seng, pp. 3ff-45 

(4) Minstrel Sho%vs 

Centlemen, Be Seated (Paskman and Spaeth) 

Log /or i/usic Americans Sing, pp. 28415 
Ohio Efcmenfary Afusic Cuiefe, pp. 83-87 
itr. Tamho and Mr. Bones (CailWittke) 

(5) Ohio Rivers and Canals 

OJtio Elementary Music Guide, pp. 81-82 

(6) The Showboat 

Dramatics Magaeinex C. Hany' Wright, “Heyday and 
cline of Showboat Theaters,** April 1949; *Theater « 
Bom," No\'ember 1948 
Ohio Eiemenfcry Afustc Guide, pp. 82-85 

(7) Famous Composers and Singers 

Dvorik — Keyboard Junior, November 1948 
Log /or Music Americans Sing, p. 42 
Burl Ives — ‘TVayfaring Stranger," Keyboard Junior, Feb- 
ruary 1930 

Gershwin — Keyboard Junior, October 1945; April 1949; 
January 1932 

(8) Famous Songs 

Joshua Fit de Battle — Keyboard Junior, May 1948; Log 
Af uric Amertcans Sing, p. 37 

Go Doum, Aioscs — Log for Afuric Americans Sing, p- 37 
(b) Filins 

Beautiful Dreamer — library FQnis, 1948 (25 min., sd., b&w) 
De Campfoim Races — Admiral, 1948 (18 min., sd., b&w) 
Come Where My hove Lies Dreoming — Admiral, 1947 ( 18 min., 
sd., b&w) 


5. Instrumental Experiences; 

Songs of the minstrel show and the Southland lend themselves ad- 
mirably to the use of such “social’* instruments as die guitar, the hanjo, 
harmonica, ukulele, and the Autoharp. The "bones’* (Aluric American* 
Sing, see p. 53) make excellent rhythmic accompaniments for Bufalo 
Gals (Louisiana) and Polly WoJly Doodle. The guitar. Autoharp, uku- 
lele, and banjo are effective with In the Gloaming and String Low, Suxet 
Chariot. 

For the songs that are witluo tiheir ability to perform, use class mem* 
bfirs who play orebestral instmments for these accompamments. 
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Another center of interest unit, which was made and en- 
joyed by a committee of pupils and their teacher, is included 
here to show that a great variation in organization of the unit 
is possible. No class \viil care to leam all the materials listed, 
but it will serve as a resource unit for teachers. 



II. Activities of the Unit 


1. Song Material 

2. Listening Material 

3. Khythmic Activities 

4. Pupil Activities in Class 
Associated Interests of Pupils 
Correlation Possibilities with Other Subjects 
Culmination 

Desired Educational Results 
Purposes of the Work — Sing Unit 


I. Approaches to the Unit 
1. Correlation with: 

(o) A study of occupations conducted In the social studies class 
(b) American history 
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(c) A tetarical America movie or »ith cmieot trends in radio, 
television, and movies 

tllmviog Elms were selected boor the Educ^Mm 

Sl^^Sfhed hy H. W 'Vita WJ. 

(1) To Hear Toor Boo/o P%, £ 

biov). Peter Seeger plap Ins ban,o ^d n,^^ 
story which traces folk mnsic on 

from the Erst soch inslmment coostracted hP o N<«™ 

slave. Includes balka singing and sq^etocMg. 

(2) Ameriam Squure Donee. Coronet, 1947 ( 

biw). Relates square dancing to so<^ ^^Sja^es 
positions of dancers in relation to calls and demonstrat 

(3) Cotchoij Squares and American Indians 

Peiry-MansEeld, 1946 (30 min, St, btov). Part 1 
cmvboy dances. , r,fptrav 

(4) Framenade Mt-Weetem Sq^e Doneing Ga^. 
1947 (11 min-, sd., b&w). Includes 16 or more din 

Egnres of square dancing. A mod- 

(5) Tcifile Worlcr. Livingston (4 nun., sd, Mnv). A m 

era dance perfonned in the Hindo-Mongoban foEc^ 
b>' a wbo dances tbe motions of textile ma » 
se%viQg, vtwing. and so foTtb- . . f. 

(6) Alhiniic Coast. Fflmsets, 1942 (8 

vej'S topography, resources, and industries of Is 
land. Middle Atlantic, and South Atlantic Stat^ 

(7) CoWlc end the Com Belt. XAV-Educ., 1949 

sd., b&w). How the people who live and work on 
\-ast areas of level land, whidi constitute 
western plains, produce large quantities of food tor 
peoples of the world and feed for 

(8) The Changing Cotton lend. UW-Educ.. 1^9 
sd., b&w) , Although much of the land^ in the 
hero destroj-ed through svasteful farming practice^ 
film shows that the area has the resources lor uig 
scale agricultural and industrial production. 

(9) Ohio Rlccr (upper valley). Academy. 1949 (H , 

sd., b&^v). Upper haU of Ohio River /eating 
of Pittsburgh and Cincinnati and their principal 
dustries. , , 

(h) The following magazines contain pictures pertaining to 
unit: _ 

(1) Chuck Wagon -CcCim. February 9, 1952. pp. S^^ 

(2) CaUfomia Cowboy — Holiday, September 19ol. yV 

28.81 
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(3) Rodeo — L^e, Novemljer 1, 1948, pp. 22-24 

(4) Cowboy — Life, August 22. 1949, pp. 63-73 

(5) Rodeo — Life, 6, 1950, pp. 14-26 

(8) Oldtime Cowboys — Life, July 30, 1951, pp. 84-85 

(7) Champ Rider — ZJ/e, October 22, 1951, pp. 123-129 

(8) Reunion in Texas— The Saturday Evening Post, July 2 

1949, pp. 86417 

(9) Rodeo — The Saturday Evening Fast, January 28, 1950 

p. 10 

(10) St Louis Museum shows art of the Mississippi’s great 

past — Life, March 6, 1950, pp. 73-78 

(11) Spring On the Mississippi — Life, April 11, 1949, pp. 

60-89 

(12) Great Blue Rivet— Holidav. January 1950, pp. SO-Sl 

(13) Bold Skippers of the Laires — 7'7/e Saturday Evening 

Foot, August 19, 1950, pp. 34-35 

(14) Wonderful Aiks of the Great Lakes — T/ie Saturday 

Evening Post, May 27, 1950, pp. 34-35 

(15) Pittsburgh — HcHiday, October 1949, pp. 34*51 

(16) Men and Mines— Neio York Times Magazine, January 

29. 1950, pp. 8-9 

(17) Tmcla West — The Saturday Evening Post, November 

5. 1949, pp. 22-23 

(18) Super Chief — fJolidoy, October 1949, pp. 63-89 

(19) West Wind ELtpress — Holiday, January 1050, pp. 72-74 

(20) Trouble Shooters of the River — The Saturday Evening 

Fast, September 10, 1049, pp. 2621 

n. Activities of the Units 
1. Song Material: 

Folk Songs 

Title Source* Page Title Source* Page 


Cowboy 

Chodbye OP Point A.S. 7 II 
The Cmcboy's Medi- 
tation A.S. S II 

The Old Chisholm 

Trail A.S. 8 134 

Oh Saddle ike Roan Tress. 120 
Home on the Range Advea. 18 
The Lane Prairie Adven. 41 
The Cotcboy Adven. 140 


Itsilioader 

Levee Song Dlscov. 41 

Foe Been WorWn’ art 

(tie Railroad S.O. 151 

Drill. Ve Torriers. 

Drill S.O. 153 

Pat on the Railway O.W.S. 151 

Pee Been Workin' on 
the Railroad MA.S. 5 

Jrdxn Henry MA5. 64 


* Key to Source of Song*; Adven., Adoenture; Diseov., Discovery: AS. 7, 
AmeHean Singer 7; AS. 8. AmeHcan Singer 8; O.W.S.. On W 
MA.S., Music Americans Sing; S.A, Sing Along - The World of Music; SU.R., 
Singing Down the Road; S.O., Sing Out'; S.P, Song Parade; Treas, Treasure. 
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Folk SoBg» (cmt.) 
Source* Page T«fe 


Source* Toge 


Cowboy ^conf.) 
\Vhoojne TJ-Ti-Yo 
I Klde on or Paint 
Goodbye OP Point 
Home on the Range 
Dogf« Song 
The Boring Cotcboy 
The Old Chitholm 
Trail 

Wondering Coicboy 
Sight JImfjng Song 


S.D.R. 8 
S.DJI. 50 
S.O. 148 
SO. 148 
S.O. 150 
O.W.S. 152 

SJ*. 214 
SJ. 55 
MJLS . 83 


Ltcnberjadc 

The Shantymarit 
Ufe hS. 8 111 

Drfring Sato Log* 
on the Plocer S.O. 146 

The Shanlv Poy and 
the Pine S.O. 147 


Mio«r 

DownlfteCoelSUne S.O. 15) 


S^or 

Atcay for Rio 
Blow the Man Down 
Cape Cod Girls 
Shenandoah 
Blow, Ye Winds 
Blow the Man Dotcn 
Shenandoah 


AS. 8 
Adven. 
SJ5.R. 
S.D.R- 
O.W.S. 
MA.S. 
MA5. 


156 

40 

10 

79 

123 

SO 

79 


Boatman 

The Erie Canal 
The Erie Canal 
Down the Ricer 


O.W.S. 

MA.S. 

MA5. 


91 

86 

78 


Fanner 


The FcrmeT Co»ne» 
to Town AS. 8 

Sandy Lend S.O. 

Pick 0 Sole of Cotton S.D.IL 
SAuolin' of the Com O.WS. 


152 

S2 

5 

15 


Art Song* 

Title Compored Source* Page Title Composed Source* PaS^ 


Fanner 

The Farmer's 

BrrsJifast McKay S.O. 
Yanlfe 

JIUl Strougbton S.O. 
Honest 

Song Wentworth S.O. 
I Win Co irith 
My Father 

Aplowing Freesaaa SA- 


56 


Fisbermao 

Fitherrrum Kramer Adven- 
Pufl In Your 

Net* Striddaod SA- 


12 


^ Boatman 

The Boatmans 

Donee Emmet S.O. 
LoDgjhorcman 
noOOut, 

Heave That 

66 Cotton Hayes S.O. 


8 

10 


2. listening Material: 

The principle of "music wbfle you work" ss'as discovered lo^ 
ago wlwn men first saw that xhylhm and unity of action helper 

* Key to Sourre of Songs: Adven., Adventure; Discuv, Dlseoeery; ^ 
Ameriean Singer 7; AS. 8, American Singer 8; O.WS., On Wings 
MA.S., Jf«*ric Americaru Sfee SJL, Sing Along — The World of Music: 

Singing Down the Road; S.O., Sing Out’; S.P.. Song Parade; Treas.. Treasure. 
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to perform a task with greater swiftness and efficiency. Music 
more than anything else, gave their actions the Joint effect that 
was needed. The rhythms of the shanty expedited work on 
sailing ships — the hauling of ropes, the turning of wrenches, the 
heavmg of the anchor. The railroad man drove his spikes, laid 
his ties, and dragged his rails to times whose music and words 
grew out of the work itself. The prindple still exists. The sailing 
ships are gone, and the era of laying new rail lines has come 
to a halt. During World War H, however, factory workers in 
many countries found their speed increased, their nerves quieted, 
and their efficiency heightened, if they worked to music which 
was rhythmically stimulating. 

The sea chanty iOustrates most clearly how the old songs were 
specifically tailored for a job; sea chanties are divided into four 
categories — halyard chanties, windlass or capstan chanties, 
short drag chanties, and forecastle chanties. In the singing of 
the old chanties, one man was a leader, and traditionally he 
improvised new lines for the solo parts which he sang. Most of 
them are a conglomeration of English ballads, American yams, 
and the rhythmical melodies of American Negro dockworkcrs 
and stevedores. 

The railroad song which is another type of work song grew 
up in America during the great era of expansion when shining 
roads of rails were being laid across the continent. Men of every 
nation and race took part in the work; the musical record of it 
ive owe largely to bands of Irishmen who were imported as cheap 
labor. The sivinging, swaying, chopping rhythms of the railroad 
songs are less easily categorized than those of the chanties, but 
they were a great stimulus to work. 

The cowlwy song b strictly a ballad and not a work tune. 

If the cowboy songs served any working purpose to the cowboy, 

' it ivas probably, as one old timer remarked, “to keep himself 
auuke." The songs were heard mainly around the campfires at 
night in company with guitar and accordion, and a chorus ci 
lusty voices, or were sung alone on the solitary night watches 
when even the most robustious, tuneless cowboy singer had the 
courage to shout the familiar melody at the stars. 

Although not strictly a work song, the cowboy ballad has tn^y 
of the qualities of a work song. Countless singen have added to 
and improved the words and tunes and succeeding generations 
of Americans have remembered tbe more popular versions to 
give them a kind of natiooal fame. 

FatrioUc (Military Songs as an Occupation) 

When Johnny Comes Marching Home Again 

(Gould Amngemeat) — Victor 
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This is the Amy (Album) 

This is Afy Country (Waring Album) 
Tankee Doodle Went to Toton 

(Gould Arrangement) 

Stouthearted Men (Romberg-Eddy) 


.Decca 

,Decca 

.Victor 

.Columbia 


Mining Songs 

Days of Forty Nine (Allen) Victor 

Songj of Old California (Luther) Decca 

Haltroad Songs 


American Folk Song Album Decca 

New Hitter Train 
£^^if Bound Train 

Midnight Special ..Victor 

One Hundred Miles ..A5cb 

Pot Works on the Hallway (Seigmeister) Victor 

John Henry Columbia 

Coming Round the Mountain (Album P*155) .Victor 


Sea and Rfcer Songj 

Boujfabouf Songs (Collection of Ohio River Songs)... Decca 


Valley Songj 

I’m Workin My Way Back Home 
Ain’t Got No Place to Hang My Head 

Sea Chanties (Leonard Waixen) .Victor 

Blow the Mon Doten 
Rio Grande 
Shenandoah 

Songi of American Sailormen (Bauman) Musiaaft 

Barnacle Bill the Sailor (Costello) Decca 

Erie (Luther) Decca 

The Erie Canal Columbia 

SoufJiIand Songj (Spirituals and other composed music) 

Jack O’Diamonds (Niles) Victor 

Hard Times (Joshua AVhite) Musicraft 

Shortenin’ Bread (Andrew Sisters) Decca 

iflssisslppi Suite (Grofe) Columbia 

Minyfrel Shorn (Gould) Columbia 

or Man Ricer Victor 

Music by Stephen Foster Columbia 

KeniucI^ Babe (Crosby) Decca 
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Deep Rioer Victor 

Oh! Susanna (Boston Pops Orchestra) Victor 

On Spring^W Mountain Musicraft 


Western Work Songs and Composed Music 


Columbia 

Victor 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Victor 

Victor 

Columbia 

Victor 

...Victor 
...Decca 
...Decca 
...Victor 
...Decca 
.. Okeh 
...Victor 


On the Trail (Grof6) Victor 

Grand Canyon Suite 

Jessie James (Plunket) 

Tabloid Suite (Grofd) 

Rodeo Suite (Copland) 

Cowboy Rhapsody (Copland) 

Sante Fe Symphony (McDonald) 

Cowboy Camp Meetings (Spenser) 

Columbia Square Dance Affoum (wth calls) . 

Home on the Range (Memll) - 

Hound the Campfire (Famous American Cowboy 

Songs) 

OklaJioma (Rodgers and Hart) 

Doton fn the Valley (Ives) •••• 

Carry Me Back to the Lone Prairie (Melton) . 

A Cowboy's Lament (Ives) 

Sweet Betsy from Pike 

Ballad for Americans (Robinson) .. 
me: Many of the above selecUons arc recorded by inorc than one 
artist and more than one company. The teacher should check nmv 
releases and make the selection accordingly. 

3. Rhythmic Activities: , 

(a) The various square dances were very popular among the 

pioneers of our couDtty. Mmy of th.soi.5 b»b 

hlgh-school students contain very good opportohes for suel, 

rt^ic activities. n»cc outstanding et^ples of tte 

(1) Let Musis nine, A Singing School, C. C. Birchard Co.. 

Boston. o \ ft! 

Bow Belinda (Southern Danra Song) , p. 21 
Bflm Dance (American Tune), p. 25 
A Life on Ihe Ocean Wave (Old American Song), p. 44 
HenuBiu (Foster), p. 46 
LadfjWalpale'aned (Old Amerio^ 

(2) Sing Ooll A Singing School. C. C. Birchard Co., Boston. 
Pioneer Song, p. SO ^ 

Captain Jinks (Old American Song), p. S2 
RedRioerVaBey (Ameri^ Song), p. 34 , 

(3) Music Americans Sing. SJvct Burdett Co- 

^ Tankee Doodle (British and American Soldiers Song), 
p. 41 
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Shoo Fly. Don-1 BoHor Me (Amcricnn Popular Song). 

She-lfse Comto- Ronmilfco Mounloln (Southern Moun- 
tain Song), p. 77 

flTCn?e^o/orHS,%van. Bentoid. and EnteGOn. 

Dunbw and Bo,-d. 

Hecreation Training School^Ch^go ^tcL, 

(3) Cotrboij Dances. Shaw. The Caxton » 

Caldwell, Idaho . t ^pntinel BooVs, 

(4) The American Square Dance, Marzo, Sentm 

McCreary, C^cago SeWnner, 

(6) Amerfwn Country Donees, Burchenal, G. bciunn 

Inc., New Tork 

(c) Other Dances: need after 

(1) Old Brass Wagon (singing game settlers meo « 

(2) K-i^iudty). Stng. 

( 3 , Fotd (con.^ 

section of -Old Time Play Party Songs svilh Dancing 

(4) S^to My Lou. Folk Songs and Dances of the Americas. 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., p. lt> 

4. Pupa Activities in Class: _ anpro- 

(o) BuDedn boards showing current magazine pictures app 
priate to unit; concert programs featuring folk niusi 

(b) Display's of historical period 

(1) Costumes 

(2) Pictures 

(3) Types of work and tools used 

(c) Notebooks . . tlie 

(d) Book reports on fiction, and historical books aDOu 
periods pertaining to work songs 

(e) Maps showing ori^ns of songs 


HL Assodated Interests of Pupils 
Television 
Badio 

Movie (historical, and so forth) 
Historical pageants 
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Interviews 
Folk instruments 
Square dancing 

IV. Correlation Possibilities vritb Other Subjects 
American History 

Art 

Social Studies 
American Literature 

Science (the technical developmentof America) 

Home Economics (through the making of period costumes) 

V. Culmination 

1. Program for: 

(a) Parents and PTA 
(h) Other classes 
(c) Community meetings 

Suggested Script for Medley of Work Sengs 

Did you ever wash dishes or mow a bwn, and find yourself humming 
as you did so? If so, you were doing what Americans have done ever 
since the land ^vas young— singing at their work. Clearing the land, 
putting up houses, churches, and schools, making railways, digging 
canals, loading boats and sailing them -* in short, making America the 
land where millions could live and prosper was a man-sized job. It could 
not have been done without music. 

Music? But how? Does playing a fiddle sail a boat, or singing a pretty 
tune pick a field of cotton? WeD, not altogether, but it helps. 

If it didn’t, you certainly would not find the rawboned Yankee captains 
of old, hiring and giving extra pay to men whose main job \vas to bawl 
out chanties all d.ty. The sailor’s songs, which %vere called sea chanties, 
reflect the rhythmic movement of the sea and the bobbing of the ship. 

In the early days, when all ships xvere drlwn across the water by means 
of oarsmen, or the wind, the sailor brightened his svork and kept up his 
spirit by singing. The verse of the song was usually sung by one sailor, 
who was called the clianty man, and then the others joined in on the 
chorus. Some of their songs were sad tales of sailors being lost at sea; 
some were tales of adventure; and still others were about the sailonr 
coming home after 3 long voyage. 

'The American sailor was a tou^ and hardy fellow. Without his strong 
muscles, the frail ships svould have been helpless. The sailor was also a 
lonely man because he had to leave fcs family at home while he sailed 
across the sea. Next to sailing, he loved to sing, and his songs show it 
One of his favorites was Bleio the Man Down. 

This is a halyard or “long-drag’* chanty. It was used lor long tasks 
such as hoisting sails, pumping shq), or catting the anchor. The mate 
chosen to sing the solo line had to ^ve either a big voice or the abihty 
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Just as there were sailon of the sea. » were there ™ 

rivers and lakes. The boatmen of the craft upstream 

tribe. Old pictures show them smgmg a* poled t^ir F’ 

Peered ft downstream very often 

scraping away to make the time pass and A mole’' so many 

cn 4 Erie cried out. “Low ^ndge* or “Ciddap, ih^e mtg 
times that eventually they took to smgmg it. and one ot the gran 

^gs of an ^ 88 

Hb Buste of UW fa tie Btfaic of Ammoa. Bot 
la an parfa of the couatty have told of their 

there are none who have done this more povrei^y or Negro 

than Ihe Negroes. In the dajs of slavety, and today M vsell, the 

svas actsjstomed to moving, working, Uvingm toe to 

their songs were joytnl spiritoals like the one Coin to S/iont. B" ^ ^ 

S«n wi^ sad, aid they showed Negrofa longing to bmo^ 

treedom, Quito often, they used the l)an )0 or the mouth ^tpt^«^j 

pany these songs, hot, at other times, they ^ 

hands to keep the time. I wonder if you will get that same Ion 

leelingthattheNe^^^^^^iwl^^^gto^^^^ 

Book of Folk Songt. p- 30-J 

One of the oldest occupations in America is fanning From 
ginning, American fa nn ers worked their own private piMW O 
and did it alone or with a fesv members of their famihes. If they 
was not usually at work, but in the esening among a ° r these 

or on Saturday lughls at a “pUy-paity" or square dance. Tiross 

singing games they often sang after harb’esting their crops w« v ^ 
Wagon. The accompaniment was played on either a mouth harp 
Eddie. . r m 

— Sing and dance Old Brast V, ag^ 

Kit F (Lynn Rohrbough) , p- 

No doubt the viurk songs jm! know best are those of the 
Errt cowbojf were Mexicans. WTien Americans came to the cow ’ 

the>’ took CTk'cr the Mexican wa^-s of branding. They wne the same ^ 
and used lariats or lassos, high saddles and hi^heeled .ij^ys 

old daNi when ranch life was of a most primitive t>-pe, the^*®^^ 
gather^ in the big ranch bouse on the long e\'emngs. There they ® 
talned ihemscHes and each other by sin^g of their life an® 
petiences. Sometimes they sang tunes they toew. chan^g them to 
the words which thej’ improvised, . 

\\'hcn cowboji droh-e their herds on the long trails to the north m 
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Kummer and to the south in the winter, they sang as they drove tlieir 
cattle on the trail And when they rested for the night, the co%vboys on 
guard sang as they rode around the herd in order to quiet the "dogies” 
or yearlings and to avert a stampede. 

Perhaps some of the cowboy songs you know are Grt Along Little 
Dogies, Goodbye Or Paint, The Streets of Laredo and others. Now as 
you listen to Harl MacDonald’s Cowboy ^lapsodij see if you don’t rec- 
ognize some of the tunes which you loiow. 

— Play recording of Cowboy Rhapsody 

So far OUT music has come mostly from the wide, open spaces. By nmv 
you are no doubt wondering what land of work music can be found in 
a big city. Or has our work today been made so automatic by various 
machines that we don’t even think of singing to make it less strenuous. 
Perhaps many of us don’t, but if you have ears to listen you can hear 
music despite the roar and clang of the city. Listen to the fascinating 
sing-song of the newboy, or to tbe bell of Uie vendors, the roar of the 
Bre engine, the wail of the siren or tbe cries of the fruit peddlers and 
you’ll get some ideas of the city and the people who work in It 
Probably the work songs of the future will be more general than 
those of the past. But it be a long time before we forget those that 
are so much a part of our history and the men who have made them. 
They are remarkable men, and perhaps you are wondering who they are. 
Listen as the Balhd for Americans telb you. 

— Hear Ballad for Americans 

2. Radio or Television Program on: 

(o) School’s public address system 

(b) Tape recorder 

(c) Local radio station 
S. Student Reports 

4. Original Operetta 

VI. Desired Educational Results 

1. Appreciation of: 

(a) American history 

(b) Amount of American folk music developed through work 

(c) Kinds of people who make up America and their work 

2. Skills: 

(a) Further development of reading and singing ability 

( b) Increased rhythimc co^udination through square danong 

(c) Ability to distinguish between music which comes "from 
the people" and music composed “for the people" 

(tf) Acquisition of a deeper sensitivity to\vard litening 

3. Knowledge of: 

(a) Native American folk and composed musio 

(b) Folkiore and legends of our country 

(c) Our American history and geography 
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va Purpose! o! the Woik-SonB Unit - and that it cm be 

1 To show lhat music onpnatcs Irom pcop , 

2. -a ‘ 

3. To'shmv that music “unite! people bolb physically and men- 

tally" In developing the Spirit of coK)pcratiro ^ ^ 

4. In general, to show lhat there ore many Innc 


loping the spirit of coKipcraliro ^^^-forall 

types 

MUSIC TAUCUT AS ISOLATED SUBJECT MATTEB 

Teachers R-ith a good musical bacltground 
teach their pupils what they consider is “Pp”™ ."’Tw-autv" 
love of fine music in their hearts, they offer pearls of hcauQ. 
whether or not the class U ready to accept f “L ““ w 

one teacher who prided htmscll on having had the v » 

musical training" began his groups with tuning up ererc . 

which ended in disinterest and negative altitudes, and 
chose the following songs for his scries of eighth-grade cia« • 
The first song was Mozart’s Ace Verum, a four*part S 
arranged for adult voices. Each part wtis driUed ^ e 

at the beginning of the lesson, with no attempt made 
the pupils with the inherent beauty and majesty of the son^ 
the meaning of Avc Verum, the mass as a church service, 
the glory and power of the organ when accompanying ° 
The song, bey'ond the music ability of the pupils and c ^ 
understanding, was soon given op, much to the disgust o 
teacher and to the relief of the pupils. . , 

Next, the teacher suggested Madame Jeannette, a beau 
song arranged in four parts. This song is lovely in 
and rich in harmonic structure but is much too difficult for 
imtrained ears of most general music classes. After struggli®& 
with the difficult parts for fifteen minutes and becoming utter y 
confused, the pupils left Madame Jeannette when they were 
two-thirds through the song. 

This w’as followed by a four-part arrangement of Dry Bones, 
a composition which the pupils loved. But again they were 
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unequal to its vocal demands. As before, tliey were drilled on 
each part separately wth the same frustrating results. 

The next class ^vas another eighth grade, which was given 
the same imrelated difBcult songs, and received the same 
results. ^Vhat do you think the Boys’ Chorus, which followed, 
sang? You guessed it — Ai«? Vcrum, ^fadame Jeannette, and 
Dry Bones — all with the same chaotic and disheartening re- 
sults. The pupils had no interest in the music, and the teacher 
was becoming a neurotic wredc due to “combat fatigue." 

Often we find that songs arc selected according to a sequence 
based on the degree of difficulty of certain rliythmic or tonal 
patterns. This is a fatal mistake since adolescents have lilUe 
sympathy with this idea, and they are unwilling to fit into a 
curriculum based on logical, step-wise, or chronological pro- 
cedures. We can no longer justify teacliing the bass clef to a 
group of girls or to a group of unchanged voices simply because 
they are in the eighth grade and Imowicdgc of the bass clef is 
required in this grade. 

Tliose classes organized only to acquire skill and knowledge 
through isolated drill, using an atomistic psychology, are 
rarely successful. Teadiers may \vcU question the value of 
vocalizes and sequential singing since ps)'chologists tcU us 
there is little or no transfer of training. Trying to “pour in" 
music svhich appeals to the teacher but lias no attraction for 
the pupil is fatal to the development of sensitivity to the 
engaging qualities of music. Wc must leant to apply the mean- 
ing of "readiness" in teaching junior-high-school pupils. Then 
those methods which ad\’ocatc a page-by-page procedure will 
be avoided since memoriter learning (prescribed, dictated, and 
controlled by a logically organized text) may result in dis- 
interest 

MUSIC TAUCirr as related to PnESD.T-D.\Y USING 

In direct contrast to Uie method pre\'iously described, many 
educators believe tl>at since music plays such a large part in 
the culture of today the classroom shoidd reflect the life inter- 
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ests of the pupils. Music, 

folk song and dance, the universally American life is filled 

strengthens the brotherhood of mankind. 0;„s, 

with music, because the phonograp . ’ y ^ pypfls 

end concerts of many types of ,io„ld or 

in our classes. Being unwtog to be ““ “J^^riety of 
should not like, chilten brmg g te led to 

preferences and dislikes for music. They "eed m 

evaluate what they prefer and kiiow S,e school as a 

The newer concept of eduytion envision *e sclio 

social group and as a part of the to aid 

the subject matter used in the classroom ® „t and 

the pupd in enjoying and understandmg cunicu- 

thal community resources should fur^h a p , i pipe 
lum. The local concert, the nearby gjven by 

organ, and the coming television and radio P'Ofi'™* ® 
thi Firestone Orchestra and discussed in 
make worthy community sources tor subject matter, 
of teaching requites ingenuity, which rnany ® 

possess, but have not been encouraged to use. Pupfe 
the reasons tor music wheu it functions for them. _ 

emhatiass the teacher by the unansivetable quesbon. > 

we have to kam this?” nJ, ip (on 

One teacher, knowing that the film Rficpsodj/ t , . 
Gershwins life) was being shown in the local 
to play a recording of the Bhapsody for a seventh-gra ’ 

which was lethargic and antagonistic both tow^d mus 
school in general He knew, also, that these pupils were ^ 
movie-goers. Their response to the recording was ’ 

for they had an experience to share with other class me 
They brou^t records of other artists, conductors, and 
tras performing the Rhapsody, and the discussions 
their preferences were so stimulating that they deci ^ 
study other contemporary composers. Irving Berlin was 
gested by the pupils because they knew White Christmas 
loved it A committee was selected to bring in the name 
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other composers, while other committees were to choose the 
songs, decide on the music to be heard, and find sources in 
the library telling about the music and the composers studied. 
This study, lifted from community life, and making use of 
the pupils’ interest and environmental conditions, resulted in 
a change from negative attitudes to positive enthusiasm for 
music. One pupil’s interest in Indian lore led to a class-planned 
unit on Indian music. 



How different these results are from those gained with 
subject matter isolated from pupil-interest and experiences! 
The former type of leaching is governed by the maturation of 
the pupils, whidi is a developmental, continuous gTO\sih 
process, rather than a belief tlial there is a prescribed lime for 
the mastery of skills and llie memorizing of facts. 

SUMMARY 

Because of different psycholo^es used in music education, 
teachers of music are often confused when they plan the cur- 
riculum. There are those who beliew that tlie development of 
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a vrell-mtegrated personality is a vital purpose of education and 
me mmic as an important factor in promoting the growth of 
desirable personality traits. 

Many attempts ^ve been made to break down rigid area 
barriers and use subject matter for solving the social and per- 
sonal problems of pupils. The Core curriculum attempts to do 
this. It needs the co-operation of the staff and pupils in the 
selection and solving of the diosen problems. 

Correlation may be used in the general music class to relate 
various music activities, which are selected in regard to pupil 
interests and needs. It also lends itself well in developing re- 
lationships with other subject matter areas such as social sci- 
ence, art, and English. 

Music should be used as a socializing force throughout the 
school, and it has been used to foster desirable school and pub- 
lic connections in a community that has lost confidence in its 
schools. 

Teachers have been successful in organizing music activities 
around some central idea based on pupil interests. These units 
are sometimes called "centers of interesL” They may vary with 
each class in a school and reflect environmental and personal 
experiences of the pupUs with music. These units may be or- 
ganized in various ways by pupils and teachers and presented 
as a culmination for their own class, in the assembly, or as a 
public performance. 

The music class should aid pupils in understanding the cul- 
ture of our day and should interpret the meaning of television 
and radio programs and some movies. Using these sources as 
subject matter promotes enriched living and advances under- 
standing of, and sensitivity to, the problems of present-day 
living. 

In direct contrast we find music tau^t as isolated subject 
matter, using a page-by-page procedure to gain factual knowl- 
edge of music. Little attention is given to art values, and music 
is considered a science. The humanistic values of music and 
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pupil*mterest are sacrificed for memorizing notational facts; 
in fact, music for musics sake sometimes becomes the main 
piurpose of the program. It is hoped tliat teachers will use music 
selected and presented in terms of pupils as consumers, for 
their enjoyment, rather than as a chore to be done or a lesson 
learned. 



5. i^unwi’-^J4ig.L- School 

^in^eri 


CSA^ODCO VOICE 

In Chapter 1, we learned that pupils of junior-bigh’School 
age are individualistic, meaning that there is a great difference 
in their phyncal, emotional, intellectual, and social character- 
istics. Likewise, it is true that there is just as much variation in 
the pupils’ singing voices. Some pupils have a speaking voice 
with a high, piping quality; some possess a fuller, rounder 
quality; others, a husky, reedy, and uncertain quality; still 
others, a deep, full, and lower voice. These same qualities are 
often found in the sin^g voices of the pupils in a class. Voices 
follow the physical development of the body; so, the music 
teacher faces a vocal problem about which, unfortunately, few 
scientific studies have been made. 

Two theories concerning adolescent voices seem to be fore- 
most in the blinking of junior-hi^-school teachers, but, regard- 
less of any theory, American schools advocate that all pupils 
should sing through the period of voice change (mutation). 
One theory advanced is that there is a gradual lowering of the 
voice and that the boys’ voices, called alto-tenor during muta- 
138 
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tion, have very small range. It is believed that girls’ voices 
change also, but mostly in quality. There may be somewhat 
of a change in range, though not to the extent of lowering an 
octave as is characteristic of boys* voices. 

The second theory, concerning the boy’s changing voice, is 
propounded by Dr. Irvin Cooper of Florida State University, 
and has been demonstrated by him to many music teachers. He 
beheves that this voice, which he calls the cambiata (an 
Italian term meaning changing) has a range extending from 

, and if it is handled correctly, there 

need be no break in the voices as believed by the exponents 
of the alto-tenor theory. This means that the changing voice 
retains some of the alto quality and range and does not shift 
into a range limited to tones between the staves. If this theory 
proves correct, we may be able to find the reason for the paucity 
of tenors found in many high-school music classes. 



KINDS OF VOICES AND RANGES 


Nearly every general music dass wU contain some boys 
who have high, unchanged voices. They can sing exactly the 
same part as girls with soprano voices. So as to avoid any 
possible suggestion of femininity, the clever teacher not 
nn]? these boys sopranos but, instead, high voices. They often 


have a two-octave range, g 


|, but it would be un\vise 


to use the two extremes of their range very often. This range, 
is the most comfortable for the high voices, and 

will sound hght and dear if the voices are not forced. "Roys 
should be encouraged to sing willi this “flute-like” voice as long 
as it is not difficult for them to do so. 

There are few real alto voices in the junior high school, and 
since many children come to the seventh grade with a negative 
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attitude toward singiDg alto because of an uiibappy experience 
with the part, it may be better to call these voices Zorn voices. 
Boys whose voices are unchanged, but who sing with girls, have 
voices which are fuller, rounder, and mellower in the lower part 


of their range, which is 



Many of these voices 


can sing the two-octa\'e range illustrated previously, but it is 
unwise for them to sing songs that continuously use the ex- 
tremes of their range. Teachers should avoid materials that 
force these low voices into the adult alto range and should 
encourage unison-sin^g dial requires the use of the upper 
part of their range. Some vmchanged voices do not have the 
lower pitches of flie low voices, and th^» do not sing the upper 
pitches of the hi^ wices easily, aldiough die>’ have much of 
the same li^t quality. These voices have be^ called second 
sopranOt and again w’e often meet negative attitudes toward 
sin^g this part, althou^ it, Uke the meat in die sandwich, is 


most important. 
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The jimior-high-school pupil loves to feel important, and he 
feels Uiat being called a second implies inferiority or playing 
“second fiddle” to some more important part Consequently, it 
seems wiser to avoid classifications which have unpleasant con* 
notations for the pupils. Here is a typical range for these 


voices, 



, which we can label as the middle 


part. In a group of unchanged voices, they arc most valuable 
for harmonic reasons. 


In many general music classes we find boys with changing 
voices, previously referred (o as alto-tenor, or cambiaia. \\'hy 
not call them what they are. dianging voices? Tliere are as 
many ranges in this group as the well-known “57 varieties." 


Tlieir range lies somewhere between 


tr 



and 



Some boys will have lost their upper range be- 


cause of lack of use of this part of the voice; other boys will 
not have many tones left, and are limited to a few pitches for a 
short time. We need to use music that has enough range in 
it to stimulate singing a melody rather than teeter-tottering on 
a fe^v pitches to complete chords. In some clianging voices 
the tone is rich and full, while in others it may be coarse, un- 
certain, and reedy. The most important thing is to keep Uic 
boys singing throughout this changing period. A boy needs 
encouragement from the teacher, and it is at Oils time many 
boys are lost to music because of a popular fallacy lliat chang- 
ing voices are not pleasing in quality. These wices may find 
it difficult to matcli pilches since they are not sure how to use 
tliis new voice, and as a result llicy are called monotones by 
teachers who do not understand their problem. Tliis feeling of 
inability may cause bop to become social problems in their 
group. During this period many uncertain bop become excel- 
lent singers when Uie tcaclier understands and shenn con- 
fidence in tlie pupil’s ability to Icam. 
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The boy bass should not be confused with the adult bass. It 
is generally accepted that the range of the young bass should 
not be too low, but often boys can sing lower than the range 


which is indicated 


Si. 



They may sing a first line 


G, but it is unwise to choose songs that use this pitch to a 
great extent Since this vmce is on its way dmra, it may lose 
some of its top pitches. Occasionally, in the junior high school, 
some of these voices become tenors. Many bo>’S in this group 
have deep, full, and hea>y voices, especially djose of certain 
racial bachgroimds. The>' should not sing only the low tones 
of <diords, but should ha\’e unison experience in son^ that 
uses the upper part of their >'oices. 


VOICE TESnS'C AND CLASSinCATIOX 


Testing voices is a most important actiWty, and must be 
handled carefully lest the pupils become fri^tened, and re- 
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luctant to slog. Keep it foremost in mind that tlie teacher needs 
to win his class first of alL Perhaps it would be wise to start the 
classes singing unison songs, which appeal to boys, for if you 
^vin them, and they leave fiie class thinldng music is fun (not 
chaos), the girls will come along with you. 

The unison songs must not only be virile and typically 
boyish, but they must be in a range which most of your 
class can sing wth ease and pleasure. Tlie following range, 

. is a safe one for tmison-singing, and the less 

deviation there is from this range, the more successful the 
song will be. Be sure to transpose the songs to fit this range. 
Do not take a soprano-range song to your group and expect 
participation from the changing voices and boy basses. 

After you have established good class morale, begin testing 
voices quietly. ^Ve have been told that each pupil alone should 
sing scales do^^'n and up from G second line treble, or a 
familiar song transposed to his range. This procedure ^vilI 
work very well in classes where the pupils have been taught 
to sing alone in tlie elementary grades and know no fear in 
individual or solo singing. In schools where individual try-outs 
are an accepted pattern and winning pupils to music is not 
paramount, the individual tests will be satisfactory. One 
young teaclier lost her class because she insisted on individual 
tests before the boys were ready for sucli procedures. The boys 
refused to sing alone, and she was forced to leam that in many 
cases group testing can be used quickly and effectively, fol- 
lowed by individual tests done in private when a need for it Is 
felt by both pupil and teadier. 

If you wish to classify the voices by using a group procedure, 
choose a unison song such as Dear Ecallna (G), Down in the 
VaUetj (E flat). Home on the Range (E flat), or Toe Been 
Workin’ on the Railroad (F). Ask both hoys and girls to sing 
tljc song, then girls alone, then boys alone. Among the hov-s 
you will hear some who sing in the treble, above middle C. 
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Spence the voices that sing an octave below the trebles and 
call this group the boy basses. 

Use the same song, but transpose it a perfect fifth higher, 
asking the remainder of the beys to sing the song in the hi^er 
key. The hi^ voices (soprano) will sing easily in the new key. 
The boys who sing below the trebles are the changing voices 
(alto-tenor). If there are boys who sing in the treble range 
but who do not sing the tipper tones easily in the new key, they 
are the low voices (unchanged). 

Use the same procedure ^vilh the ^U. Those who sing easily 
in the newdy transposed ke>' are the high (soprano) voices, 
and those who sing easier in the originally used ke>% are low 
(alto) voices. Those who do not sing the top tones easily %vith 
the high voices are the middle voices, hfaking no pre\'icms 
announcement and sajing little about it, use this procedure 
rapidly to avoid any tension in the pupils and your class from 
becoming a social problem. You will thus have high, middle, 
and low boy and girl imdiaoged ^’oices and hoy bass and 
changing voices segregated in short order. 

No doubt some err o rs will be made in such quick checking of 
>'oicesj so, teachers should watch for physic^ evidences that 
indicate the part assigned is mcorrect Scowling, a protruding 
lower jaw, and strained neck tendons are ail signals that the 
pupil should be changed. Individual tests with no other pupils 
present may settle this problem if the pupil is interested. In 
no case should pupils who can carrj’ a part be forced to sing 
out of range in order to insure balance of parts. 


SEATTXC FLAKS AKD PAKT-SIXCIKC 

In some ses’enth, and occasionally in some eighth grades, aD 
the voices will be unchanged. None of the voices have mutated 
or have started on their downward path. The voices are called 
hl^, noddle, and low. If the group hag not had much part- 
singing erperience in the elementary sdiool, it is wise to start 
with unison and two-part song. The unison songs should be of 


medium range, as illustrated: 



. The teacher 
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must remember that tliere are groups wliicli have not devel- 
oped a readiness for part-singing, and to coerce these groups 
into difficult part-singing brings negative attitudes. To keep 
musical interests ali\’e is the paramount objective in the general 
music class; so, isolated drills should be avoided. Singing des- 
cants and rounds are most valuable in des’cloping readiness for 
part-singing. Rounds learned first in imison and then in tNTO 
and three parts are pleasumble and helpful. 

With such inexperienced groups the lower part may carry 
the melody. The pupils call this kind of singing “harmonizing”; 
they love to do it on hayrides, bus trips to atliletic events, and 
in camp. This is the most natural way to learn to sing in parts. 
Often the high voices sing a melody, with the lower voices 
singing tliirds and sixths below "to make harmony." Tlie fol- 
lo^ving seating plan aids in developing o feeling for part- 
singing: 


It is very easy to move into three-part singing after tlie class 
has enjoyed twopart songs. Those songs whicli do not move 
too fast and have tlie melody in the middle part are valuable 
for developing tliree-part \vork. Here is a seaUng plan that 
adjusts easily from tw-o- to three-part singing: 


Those classes whfdi Iiavc dianging voices should use a 
seating plan, which will group these voices strategically near 
the teacher. You may like tliis plan: 


HIGH j LOW 


The tempi of Uic songs suitable for this group should lie slow. 
The dianging voices should have the melody often, for interest 
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15 soon lost when the part for dian^g voices furnishes only a 
hannonic support for the melody ^ven to the hi^ voices. 

There are groups which have four lands of voices, and for 
them this plan is useful: 


HrSH j 

LOW 

OMKS;kO 

BASS 


The basses should have a slow moving part which uses I, IV, 
and V of the harmonic striK^re. Siiople scale passages can be 
used, but it must be remembered that these boys are learning 
to manage a new voice, sing a harmonic part, and read in a new 
clef simultaneously. After interest is gained and kept alive by 
the use of some songs which have the melody in the bass, 
chords may be used to dev'clop slaD in part-singing. They 
arc more functional if they arc taken from a song that is studied. 
The follov.’ing chords taken from fn ihe Evening htj the Hoon- 
light win be helpful in developing a feeling for I, IV, and V 
chords -when one is teaching a song. 



X X? » V V» I 


Pul such chordal progressions from your song on the black- 
board. Or, if possible, dictate them to increase both interest 
and skill in singing songs in tune. 

There are other groups in whidi there are too few changing 
voices to carrj’ a part If there are only one or two, the>' may 
be placed with the bass part and encouraged to sing what they 
can. Be doubly careful that the range is not too low. The 
whole problem of changing voices and boy basses requires a 
teacher who not only has musical ability but tact and under- 
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standing, and that understanding must be conveyed to the 
pupil — through a frank discussion, if need be. 

SELECTING SONGS 

1. First of all, keeping the boys uppermost in mind, select 
songs which will interest the class. Girls will sing what boys 
enjoy, but the reverse is not true. Teachers teach best the 
music they prefer, but the pupils may not accept the teacher s 
choice wholeheartedly, and this may create a difficult class- 
room situation. 

2. After several songs have been heard and discussed, afford 
the class the opportunity to aid in choosing a new one. When 
a class has never had tliis opportunity, the students may not 
have a good standard of evaluation. So, the teacher should 
have some “sure-fire" songs, such as Home on the Range, ready 
for use. A combination of the teacher’s choice and group deci- 
sion makes better participation and class morale. 

8. Consider carefully what the text has to say, remembering 
that many junior-high-school pupils desire sensations rather 
than ideas. 

4. The range and arrangements are all important The 
ranges for various kinds of voices have been given previously, 
and arrangements to fit the voices in the groups are a prime 
necessity. It is %viser to select songs which fit the voices than to 
try to fit tlie voices to the arrangements we have. 

5. An especial warning should be given not to select mate- 
rials whicli are too difficult. Many songs simple in musical 
structure are among the most beautiful and heart-\vanning. 
Avoid music that is either too adult or too juvenile. 

6. Pupils like the music which they hear outside of school. 
The teacher should be willing to sacrifice some musical stand- 
ards occasionally and permit the pupils to sing some of tliese 
songs in order that they wll not ahvays be required to sing 
what the teacher prefers. Developing musical taste requires a 
give-and-take attitude on the part of both teacher and pupil. 

7. Remember that unison songs have a place in all junior- 
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high-sdiool dasses, but when they are used they should be 
within the ranges prcvioxisly discussed under voice testing and 
classification. These unison songs should be balanced with 
part songs since the various kinds of voices need part-singing, 
and future participation requires it 

8. The tessifura of the song should be considered when a 
song is chosen. All music teachers need to understand the 
meaning of the term tessitura in addition to knowing the ranges 
of the voices. Grove s Dictionary ‘ defines it as a “Term used to 
indicate how the music of a piece lies"; that is to say, the pre- 
vailing or average position of a composition’s tones in relation 
to the compass of a voice or instrument is high, medium, or low. 
The range of the voice should not he confused ^vith the tessi- 
tura, The range may be ■wide, but the continued use of a too 
high or too low tessitura may be injurious to voices. 

The American Academy of Teachers of Singing has issued 
a chart, relative to this problem, called "Problems of Tessitura 
in Relation to Choral Music.** This chart fixes the range of the 
adult soprano from D or E to G or A, ^ 


and die tessitura from A to D, 



. Songs that 


use the full range of the soprano voice, but whose tessitura is 
confined to the above chart, will be right for the soprano. The 
tessitura for all voices should he considered when music texts 
or octavo arrangements are selected- 


XIUSIC TESTS 

There are many texts available for use in the general music 
classes. Since classes are so varied, no one book is adequate to 
meet the interests, abilities, and ranges of all the pupils. 
Instead of assigmng one book to each grade, it gives much 
more variety to the program to zoake se^'CTal books available to 

^Cfoce’t Dictionary of Utaic and Musicians (Krw YoA: The Macmillar 
Contpanr, 1935), V. S-’P 
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seventh, eighth, and nintlj grades. This way the correlated 
program as opposed to a page-wise procedure is possible. 
Teachers \vill need to be careful to select songs wliicli arc 
suitable in voice arrangements, since some texts arc designed 
especially for seventh grades and some for the eighth and 
ninth grades. A music book cannot fit the vocal needs of every 
grade because no two sections of a grade are alike vocally; 
there are boy basses in some seventh-grade classes, for example, 
while in others the voices are all unchanged. Some texts listed 
at the close of tliis chapter are suited best for assembly singing, 
but are included, because in some instances they are suitable 
and enrich the general music class materials. 

TEAanNC HIE Nmv song 

Of course there is no one way to teach a new song, but pro- 
cedures which are based on sound educational principles arc 
effective In the classroom. Educatioiral leaders tell us that we 
learn easiest what we desire to know. For tliis reason, there 
may be a short period of time devoted to interesting the pupils 
in what tlie music has to say, the length of this motivation to 
be determined by the type of song and tlie interest of Uio class. 
This development of readiness may be called the preparation. 

Preparation 

1. You may wish to use a visual aid, a film, or a picture, 
which contains the identical mood of the song. 

2. The scene might be set by using a recording of the song 
and by giving a brief background of Uio performer, the com- 
poser, or the composition. 

3. A poem or a story may be used in connection witlj tlie 
song, in order to enlianco tl:e l)ca«ly and mood of the song. 

4. Try reading as expressively as possible tlie music text for 
your class, or ask a pupil to read it. A group cannot express well 
what lliey do not understand. Discuss tlie meaning of tlie 
v.'ords, and, if possible, connect tlie song xrilh cverx’day living. 
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5. Assign the parts carefully, and have those pupils who 
have had little experience witli music point to the place on the 
page where their part is located. Take nothing for granted. 

6. Discuss repeated phrases, melodic patterns, and Tecurring 
rhythms briefly. 

7. Unless you desire a pure si^t reading activity, play the 
song as artistically as you can, using the same djmaraics you 
wish your class to use. Play the voice parts, leaWng out the 
accompaniment until the song is learned. The first hearing sets 
the stage for artistic singing. In case you have a group Aat 
reads music well, it would stimulate their interest if they were 
asked to hum along as the accompaniment is played. In this 
way they can get an over-all idea of the song, the procedure 
being psycholo^cally from the whole to the parts. 

Parfjcipcfion 

The preparation should take a very short time, because pupils 
can be bored easily with details. Now we are ready to sing. 

1. Tune all parts from the root of the beginning chord, using 
the vov'el found in the first word, unless it is a closed vowel 
(“e” or *7*). Then use some open vowel sudi as “a” or “6. 
Tuning is most important, since there are pupils who cannot 
find the beginning pitch unless it is sounded for them and they 
hear it sung by others on their own part. 

2. It is important to set the tempo so that all class members 
will begin together. There is no one way to do diis. Saying the 
word “sing” on die pulse before the one on w'hich the song 
begins will aid in securing a good attack. The teacher may 
need to give more than the initial measure to insure feeling for 
the tempo. Be^nnsng teasers wiil te practice in ordes 
that the class will understand when to start singing. If you feel 
diat the use of “sing” is too mechanical and dictatorial, you 
may prefer to ask the pupils to count to themselves while the 
introduction is being played. 

S. Sing the first stanra and possibly the chorus in all parts, 
using the words while the piano plays the voice parts. As pre- 
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viously stated, the accompaniment shoiJd not be played, un- 
less it includes the voice parts, until tlie song is learned If the 
words are too dilBcult for the dass, use a neutral syllable such 
as “ah” or “lah.” 

Drill 

The best choirs work hard to make their performance good, 
and certainly music cannot be sung well by amateurs unless 
they work to correct their errors. Junior-high-school pupils %vill 
feel the need of this if the drill is motivated and done in short 
spans on materials they wish to perform. The following sug- 
gestions for effective drill may be useful to beginning teachers. 

1. Ask your class to suggest where help is needed. Some 
classes ^vill find tliis a new experience, since they have been 
taught to do what tlie teacher demands. To develop a sense of 
evaluation and judgment encourage your class to be self-critical. 
This may be a slow process, but it is a valuable one; take their 
suggestions and use them before you offer your criticisms. 

2. Select what you consider the most glaring error and start 
at once to correct it. Isolate the error and work fast with Uie 
part concerned. 

3. Have the part sing the corrected error wtli another har- 
monic part or have the whole class sing the phrase containing 
the newly learned spot. This should be done rapidly. 

4. To repeat singing tlie song incorrectly makes it more 
difficult to learn it correctly. One cannot hope to have the song 
sung perfectly during the first experience witli it; so, it is ■wise 
to leave the song >vith a feeling of awxjmplishmcnt and a liking 
for it. Overdrill kills interest and "interest is paramount.” 
Kno^ving how long to slay on a song is one of the marks of a 
good teacher. This timing can be learned through developing 
a sensitiwty to class response. 

Rcsinging the song 

Favorite songs will be requested many times by the class 
and wU need to be reworked with every repetition if there 
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is to be growth. Some songs become favorites after they have 
been reworked although they may not have caught fire at 
first These recall lessons should be handled carefully, since 
in some classes the songs are not sung any better than during 
the first attempt. 

1. Recall quickly the most appealing qualities the song has, 
but not in such detail as in the first preparatioiL 

2. Remind the class, or have them remind you, of what was 
learned previously and suggest the things for which they are to 
listen. 

3. Play the song, bringing out the parts which need to be 
strengthened. 

4. Correct errors which Vi’ere not corrected previously. 

5. Stress dynamic and tempo changes. 

6. Select a single or double trio or quartet to sing the song, 
if the class does not respond first to a call for volunteers. 

7. Again, ask for suggestions from the class. 

8. Occasionally, bring in some technical aspects found in 
the song similar to the following: 

(a) Is the song in the major or the minor mode? 

(b) Locate 1-3-5 (tonic triad). 

(c) ^^Tlich phrases are alike? Which are unlike? 

(d) \Vhich rhythm patterns are repeated? 

(e) In which direction does your part go — up or down? 
(/) Does your part progress in steps or skips (narrow or 

wide)? 

The above mentioned factual knowledge is important, and 
should be taught as incidental rather than accidental learning. 
To begin a lesson with a battery of questions based on tiie so- 
called “fundamentals” is a fata] mistake and a good way to 
divorce pupils from music. 

MUSIC BEADING 

The pToblem 

Many teadiers are perplex^, confused, and frustrated by 
the problem of music reading in j'unior-high-school classes. It 
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appears that there is no more an easy solution to this than there 
is to the problem of teaching all children to read language. 
Some teachers believe they are realistically facing the issue 
by admitting that not all pupils can leam to read music inde- 
pendently and that, furthermore, not all pupils will find a 
functional use in life for music reading. Others believe 
that an attempt should be made to develop music reading 
ability in all children through formal classroom procedures; they 
make reading music the all-important classroom activity. They 
assume that children fail in their musical experience when they 
do not achieve success in this area. Still others have reached 
no conclusions. However, it is evident in any discussion of this 
controversial issue that music educators are having difficulty 
in attempting to adjust their ideas about music reading to the 
newer educational philosophy. 

When pupils enter the junior-high-school grades, usually 
th^ have either decided or begun to wonder whether or not 
music reading serves any real purpose in their lives. Both the 
extent and quality of previous musical expenences, as well as 
musical capacity and intelligence, enter into this altitude, en- 
couraging some and discouraging others in the music reading 
process. Since motivation is a key to learning, teachers who 
meet negative attitudes toward music reading eWdent from 
their initial contacts wth some pupils are baffled and discour- 
aged. Having done nothing to bring about such attitudes, they 
feel powerless to remedy them. Fortunately, many teachers 
are alert to the factors which produce such negative attitudes 
and do not e.xpect the impossible. A teacher may say, "Sam 
can’t yet read the directions for doing an arithmetic problem; 
how can I expect him to read a page of music s>'mbols plus 
the words of a song?” 

The cnuc of tlie problem seems to lie here: Proponents of an 
older philosophy are still bent upon making all children into 
performers of music, thus jtistifying the need of reading skills. 
Proponents of tlie newer philosophy ore more concerned with 
encouraging all children to be participants in musical activities. 
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with the emphasis upon music for serving the needs of the in- 
di\idual rather than upon the future needs of a band, choir, 
orchestra, or audience. We may say, in defense of the first 
group, that this is true: Some pupfls will find their greatest 
satisfaction in performing music. On the other hand, the ma- 
jority will become consumers rather than performers. The 
difference is much the same as that between a sports spectator 
and a participant — the fonner can recognize and applaud a 
forward pass without possessing the ability to play on the 
team. 

From the vie\vpoint of life adjustment, it seems better to be 
an interested but unslalled spectator (or consumer) than either 
a disfllurioned and frustrated perfcjrmer or one who rejects any 
interest in music. We cannot force a child to attempt the ac- 
quisition of a skill beyond his maturity level or ability’ without 
expectmg a loss of security and interest to result 

A realistic approach 

Junior-high-school pupils, beginning the long struggle to 
establish themselves as independent individuals, are particu- 
larly sensitive to what is and what is not useful in their lives. 
They are likely to rebel agamst the music reading process if 
it appears to be nonfunctional *TVe want to sing songs,” they 
say, “we don't want to read notes. Do, re, mi and l-S-o w’e don’t 
need- We can learn to sing the songs we like by hstening to 
them on the radio, television, or a jukebox.” Implied in such 
statements is the attitude that thej’ wilJ not readily accept 
reading music simply as a drill process; tbej’ want it to produce 
evncfent results m tfieir musical Gves. Embarrassing as this may 
be to some teachers, it is probably the best thing that ccnild 
happen to the music program- It forces teachers to use all skill- 
buflding jjTOcedures as an end to immediate musical enjojmenL 
The desire to make music is present in the majority of bcjj'S and 
gills, althcmgh the way they want to make it differs. One bcjy 
wants to sing, another to play the harmonica. A girl may have 
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a concealed ambition to sing a solo in her church choir; another 
has wanted to belong to the high-school choir ever since the 
time she heard them sing at a spring concert. A shy, indifferent 
boy sees and hears the school male quartet clo^vning and sing- 
ing at a school assembly, applauded vigorously by the audience. 
Needing an outlet for self-expression he says to himself, “Tliat’s 
for me.” \Miether the urge is intrinsically musical, or whether 
it is basically social, it is a beginning point for the teacher. 
We can sing more music and in a more interesting way (har- 
monizing in class or in small ensembles), if we can read music. 

The changing voice, which places the male voice in a new 
clef, is an excellent starting point for tlie teadier. Singing music 
■written in tire bass clef is a male perogative; this appeals to 
the boys need to establish himself in a manly activity. Girls 
are interested in the new combinations of voices and singing 
parts, which begin in the jimior high school when voices 
change. 

Wo can leam a simple unison song quite easily by rote 
procedures. \Vhen we come to learn a tliree- or four-part song 
for mixed voices, however, it lakes so long if we do it by rote 
that it often becomes tedious and boring. This problem can 
be solved by learning to read music. 

Recognizing and discussing such reasons for the reading pro- 
gram will stimulate interest and bring about a co-operative 
attitude in music classes, whereas an imposed drill procedure 
often results in the loss of interest and even active resistance. 
Teacliers should take their cue from this. 

Implementing the mttsic reading program 

First, think about the terms rote and note as they apply here. 
Are you one of those teachers who believe that note reading 
must be strictly interpreted, that is, the pupils are given tlie 
pitch, and then must sing a new song with no other assistance? 
If so, ask yourself: How many adults can do tliis? C.in yoti? 
The authors believe that many music educators as well as many 
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lay people cannot. If you are still unconvinced, ask the directors 
of church choirs, college choirs, and community dioiis how 
many members of these organizations can do so. If this is our 
goal, it appears to be an academic one. 

Rote singing, generally defined, means singing by imitation. 
But an important implication here is that the singer manages 
to imitate by means of his aural e:qjerience. 

As he accumulates experiences of this sort in singing, listen- 
ing, and playing on simple instruments, he eventually comes to 
relate to the musical score what he hears, thus associating the 
\^Titten notes wth their actual rhytiimic pattern and pitches. 
This is a development of the so-called “inner ear.” The goal is 
that the notes are translated into and signify these musical 
sounds directly as the pupils looks at them. Thus the process 
seems to unfold somewhat in this manner: 

1. We hear, then sing. 

2. We hear and see, then sing. 

3. Wesee.hear (innerear),andsingalmostsimuItaiieously. 
This last step is what we call reading music, or singing by 

note. Unfortunately, some teachers forget that it does not 
necessarily mean singing musically, which includes not only a 
total interpretation of the score, but also that elusive factor, 
the expression of the singers’ feeling for the music. 

Since the rate of speed at which a child develops skill in this 
process depends not only upon his musical capacity but also 
upon his intelligence, we caimot expect all pupils to show evi- 
dence of the same gains. Indeed, we caimot expect all pupils 
to make significant gain, 

Needless to say, the attention of the pupil must be directed 
to the score. Simply because a music book is m the hands of a 
pupil does not mean that he is following the notes. For one 
thing, he may be watching the text alone instead of text and 
music, or he may present the appearance of looking at the 
music without really doing so. This is particularly likely to be 
true of those pupils who have had very little in the way of 
musical experience preceding junior hi^ school and who are 
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so overwhelmed by Uie immensity and perplexity of the task 
that they simply ^\’ithdraw mentally from it. Teachers must 
not assume that because a child is in seventli grade, for ex^ 
ample, he understands the significance of the score and its use; 
such an assumption itself may throw the uncertain pupil into 
great confusion. Having established in the minds of the class 
reasons for reading music, the teacher should next explain 
clearly and simply the significance and use of the score. Next, 
through the use of many songs and thematic materials from 
listening activities, he should begin the gradual process of 
helping pupils understand and use the musical score. Specific 
n'ays of doing lliis (however not to be followed sequentially), 
which have been used by many Icacbeis, include: 

1. Understanding the form, or construction, of a song. 

2. Recognizing tlie outline of phrases. 

8. Recognizing like and rinlikc phrases. 

4 . Orienting the voice range to the range of the staff. 

5. Locating own vocal line. 

6. Following progression of notes up or down on the staff. 

7. Understanding the meaning of scale-wise and skipping 
intervals. 

8. Recognizing specific groups of notes, such as 1-3-5. 

9. Using tonic and tonic triad as orientation points. 

10. Finding intervals which are associated witli familiar songs 
and already well kno\vn. 

11. Trying to make a part sound right in association with the 
notes on the staff and the sound of a harmonizing part. 

12. Interpreting tempi, dynamics, accents, and phrasing as 
indicated in the score. 

13. Verbal chanting. 

The child’s understanding and application of such techniques 
progresses from tlie general to the particular, from the crude to 
tlie refined. Most important, progress is made through the use 
of many materials and varied procedures. Instruction should 
be given a little at a time, so that from each short lesson some 
mastery ^vill be aclueved with resulting satisfaction. 
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Teachers often ask, “Shall we use syllables, numbers, pitch 
names, or position recognition in order to develop music read- 
ing?” Again, there is no one answer. If the class has a good 
attitude toward any one of these, it certainly makes sense to 
continue its use. If there is a negative attitude toward any one 
procedure, however, it should be discontinued. At times, a 
class which has been discouraged by failure to grasp the sig- 
nificance of syllables can be interested by thro^ving open to 
their consideration the problem of evolving ways of reading 
music. In one class where this was done, an apparently disin- 
terested boy, challenged by the discussion, said, “It seems to 
me that if we gave each note of the scale a number instead of 
a crazy syllable, it would make more sense.” Instead of telling 
him this was far from an original idea (it teas original for him) 
the teacher said, “That sounds good; let’s try it.” Reading in 
this class then proceeded with numbers. 

Sometimes a teacher who has despaired of interesting a class 
or a particular individual in the reading process finds that sud- 
denly, and seemingly for the most unlikely reasons, interest is 
aroused- A struggling teacher, who fell he was getting nowhere 
in this process "with one particular group, was suddenly in- 
terrupted by a boy who rarely bothered even to look at die 
music book. ‘^Vhat's that there sign that looks like two golf 
clubs, one ri^t side up and one upside down?” he asked. 
"Show me,” said the teacher, somewhat bewildered by the 
description. At this the boy came forward and pointed to a 
natural, which occured in the song. “Put it on the blackboard, 
please,” said the teacher. He then explained its meaning to the 
class and its particular effect on the melody of the song. The 
class looked for other naturals in songs they knew and sang 
them as demonstrations of the symbol- "Now be sure,” the 
teacher said, “to ask me about other signs you don’t under- 
stand, because that was an excellent questiem and helped us 
all to learn,” In the meantime, he had realized that the boy 
asking the question had spent tiie preceding summer caddying 
and playing golf whenever he could— he interpreted the 
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musical score in terms of his greatest interest. Strange as it may 
seem, this was the beginning of a real interest for the boy in 
learning to read music and seemed to bring about a different 
attitude toward the process on the part of other class members. 

From such simple and imexpected incidents does learning 
begin, and in this case, from interest in an activity quite ex- 
traneous to the subject at hand. Incidents such as this certainly 
tell us, '“Nevier give up and never stop looking for ways to de- 
velop music reading interest that make sense to the boys and 
girls we teach.” 

On the whole, howe\'er, the best stimulus for helping boys 
and girls to want to read music is a vital musical environment 
with many activities functioning constantly. When this exists, 
it provides obvious reasons for learning to read music. No 
teacher should feel that he fails if every child does not become 
an independent reader of music, because this is no more pos- 
sible than making every child a first-string basketball player. 
Nevertheless, it Is the teacher's responsibility to give everj' 
pupil an opportunity to learn music reading as a functional 
part of the enjoyment of making music. 

CHoms 

The choir, sometimes called the mixed chorus, has been in 
existence in the church for many centuries, but it is a recent 
addition to the junior-liigh-school curriculum. Clioirs seem to 
be increasing in numbers since many administrators and music 
educators realize the educational significance of these select 
groups. Most jimiorhigh schools schedule general music classes, 
but only recently has it been realized that boys and girls can 
sing fine music beautifully in spite of the problems of mutation. 

The purpose of this organization is to provide tlie musically 
talented pupils with a means of expression of strong emotional 
and social feeling. The choir affords an oportunity to acquire 
skills according to their ability and provides for greater ap- 
preciation of fine music throu^di richer experiences. The choir 
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may be used to stimulate interest in music in tbe less talented 
pupils; some teachers have been able to help boys and girls 
develop good singing voices 'when they are placed Nvith pupils 
who could sing well, and were encouraged to "keep on trying 
because of the teacher’s faith in their ability to leam. 

Most administrators and teachers accept the principle of 
individual differences, and the choir is organized as a means 
of meeting these varied, individual, musical differences. The 
general music class must function in such a way that all levels 
of ability wU have an opportunity for growth, but it is most 
difBcult to use music which is challenging for the talented 
pupils in this class. The choir meets the needs of talented 
singers. This holds true equally for the boys’ and girls* glee 
clubs. 

The choir furnishes music for the entire student body and 
may stimulate the less gifted to participate according to their 
abdity in music classes. It raises the level of appreciation 
throughout the entire school and makes good music available 
to pupils who otherwise would have little opportunity to hear 
music other than that performed in the classroom. 

Choirs have a direct inSuence on the community and gain 
communal support for the schools and the music department 
Parents become interested in the fine performance of their 
children, and often their taste is improved as a result These 
organizations may •wield a powerful influence by keeping pupils 
interested in school and by offering a fine social atmosphere 
for their members. Glee dubs offer the same values and func- 
tion in the same manner within the school and community as 
do choirs. 

Organization 

If the teacher feels there is enou^ interest among the pupils, 
he should gain permission from the principal to organize a 
select group. In case there is doubt about gaining cnou^ mem- 
bers for an organization, it may be ^v^se to organize a quartet 
a double quartet or an ensemble selected from the general 
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music classes and me this group as a nudem for the larger 
organizations. 

The choir and glee clubs should be selective as well as elec- 
tive. If it is possible, select in May the members for the coming 
year. These organizations should be scheduled during the 
school day, two — five periods a week. If it is necessary, it may 
be that the groups will have to meet outside of school hours 
to get started, but this situation should not be encouraged- It 
is unfair to students and teacliers. 

These organizations should be accredited on a laboratory 
basis, the ninth-grade pupils receiving credit toward high- 
scbool graduation. The seventh and eighth grades should re- 
ceive credit, and their work should not be considered as extra- 
curricular. 

Invite singers in the general music classes to try out for the 
selected groups. Pupils from grades 7, 8, and 9 should be 
selected in order that the younger pupils will form the nucleus 
for the next year’s choir. In some schools, the ninth-grade 
pupOs refuse to belong to organizations whicli include seventh 
graders, and in such cases It may be necessary to have a choral 
organization which enrolls only the younger pupils. Sometimes 
boys prefer all-male groups, and it is for this reason some 
schools offer glee clubs. Some larger schools support both 
choirs and glee clubs. The tiy-outs should be conducted in- 
dividually since only those w’ho arc willing to sing before 
others and are vitally interested In singing will wtmi to belong. 

Some consideration must be given to balance, but it is im- 
possible to secure balance by choosing a certain number of 
pupils for each part We can go on the assumption that it takes 
more high and low unchanged voices to balance clianging and 
bass voices. In some schools, rf^oii membws servo as a com' 
mittee to aid the teacher in selecting new members. 

Having student oiBcers is an excellent means of developing 
democratic ideas and ideals in choral groups. Junior-hi'gb- 
school pupils enjoy having responsibility for the success of tlieir 
organization and are highly co-<^rative in aiding the teacher 
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when they feel they have a part in the planning. The teacher 
should be a leader and not a dictator and should seek the ad- 
vice of the elected officers. In the book, Glee Cluh and Chorus,^ 
there are many suggestions, which with modifications made to 
fit the junior high school, would be most helpful to the choral 
director. 

Kinds of voices, ranges, testing, 
and seating plans 

Some of the most talented musical pupils are boys with un- 
changed voices. They should be members of the choir, since 
they have a fine contribution to make and will become ex- 
cellent tenors, baritones, and basses later. These voices are 
found in grades 7 and 8 generally, but occasionally in the ninth 
grade. ^Vhen they ate not encouraged to sing, they often are 
lost to music and never join any singing groups. These boys 
should sing with girls on the so-called soprano and alto parts, 
but for strategic reasons, as mentioned previously, it is better 
to call them high and low voices. They work better when they 
are grouped together and are not interspersed among the girls. 

Of course, we have the changing voices, which sometimes are 
in the minority. To secure balance, it may be necessary to ask 
girb with low voices to aid this part, but under no circum- 
stances should they be assigned definitely to the part since it 
might be too low and ruin their voices. There are certain 
physical characteristics, which are clues to the changing voice 
and are used by teachers along with the speaking voice timbre 
in order to separate the changing from riie unchanged voices. 
They are a large Adam’s apple, an appearance of a beard, big 
feet, and large wrist and ankle bones. 

The bass voices are most important, since they do much for 
the success of the whole group being in tune. They often are 
sluggish in tempo and indistinct in diction. Thus, they need 
much help in learning to manage their new voices. 

*Van A, Christy, Glee CliA end Chona (New Yarfc: G. Schirmer, l&iO), 
pp. 17-20. 
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For the most part, the ranges are the same as those listed 
before for the various voices found in general music classes. 
However, the ranges may be a little %vider since these voices 
are selected. We always should avoid tlie continued use of the 
extreme parts of the range and avoid those songs the tessitura 
of which is not suitable for the voices. 

Tlie testing of the voices should be done carefully, remem- 
bering to do it individually. Often, pupils prefer to sing a 
familiar song, tlie teacher transposing it to fit the range of tlie 
voice. The spealdng voice is a clue to the pitch of tlie singing 
voice; if the boy’s speaking voice sounds light and piping, you 
may expect that his voice is unchanged. For this voice it would 
be wise to pitch the song lugh enough so that tlie teacher may 
hear the lugh part of die range. Then, transpose it to a lower 
key, which will use the lower range. In case this is not satisfac- 
tory, start on G second line treble and ask the pupil to sing up 
the scale as far as it is comfortable, and then sing down. If the 
pupil is afraid to sing high pitches it is wiser not to permit him 
to see the keyboard as you play, for he may be frightened at 
seeing the hands move up the keyboard. Those pupils who have 
less tension when singing alone often are interested in finding 
out how high and how low they can sing. For them, following 
the movement of the bands at llie keyboard is an incentive. 
Teachers become expert in recognizing the characteristics of 
tlie pupils they arc testing and use the methods best suited to 
each individual. 

For the changing voice, use the pitches suggested earlier 
in the general music class discussitm. The ranges will be about 
the same, but the voice may be more pleasant in quality be- 
cause its owner is not the run-of-the-miae pupil. Because some 
^viII become basses and others %vili become tenors, it is wise to 
use these voices. 

The basses may have several pitches higher or lower than 
those discussed under the general music classes, but for the 
most part they are the same. Reliable basses are essential to 
a successful choir, and should be given every consideration to 
insure proper development of their voices. 
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The lands of voices which ate used in choirs depends la^cty 
ap“ is available. Some schools 

composed of unchanged voi^s or young ^ ^ 

what lands of voices are avadable it is a good thing 

th.«largeschoohtrvo choirs aremgan^ 

unchanged voices (acting as a feeder), and a secon 
composed of unchanged, changing, and b«s you^. 

The following seating plans will be useful m some situaUons. 

ITT 


j. 

Unch*r««d Vaiut 


II 


1 1 I BASS I CMAWClMS I 

JfatcriaZs 

Many types of materials should be used to the interert 

of both p^ils and audience. The repertoire should delude folk 
and art songs, composed songs, operetta selections, 
porary and classical music Both sacred and secular songs have 
a place in the program, some with accompaniment and 

a unaccompanied singing, hut to use 

it exclusively and make it a shibboleth is the lesser part ot 
dom Musicians know that the accompaniment may add mu 
to the beauty of the song and that, if it is omitted, *<= “®' 
posiUon may lose some of its vitality and striking tonal ettecB. 
No one would think ot presenting a Gilbert and Suto 
operetta without die traditional rhythmical and tonal efiecB 
accompaniment offers, men the accompaiument is but 
duplication of the voice parts, it is unnecessary, and should n 
be used unless the group is very inexperienced. A cappe 
singing requires much patience and careful prepara o 
Teachers should encourage a cappeUa singing whenever pos- 
sible, hut exercise discretion in its use- ^ ^ t,- 1,. 

A list of selections recommended by successful jumor-higd 
school teachers may be found at the dose of this chapter. 
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boys’ glee club 

In some schools the boys* glee club is a very important 
activity. In American life there is a decided increase in tire 
number of male groups who enjoy singing together. Barber- 
shop quartets sponsored by their national organization have 
developed artistic performance to a degree never e.xpected from 
lay groups. They became the envy of women to the extent that 
women have applied for membership in the all-male Society for 
the Preservation and Encouragement of Barber Shop Quartet 
Singing in America. Male groups always wn favor in a com- 
munity, and in many locales the public-school music teacher 
directs or sponsors adult barber shop quartets. 

Singing by male adult groups has a great influence on junior- 
high-school boys, and because of these adults, it is an easy 
thing to interest boys and the community in a boys’ glee dub. 
Bringing an adult or high-scbool male group to perform In the 
school assembly is a good way to stimulate interest within the 
school. Boys enjoy music as much as girls, but not alu’ays the 
same kind. They require a teacher with humanistic qualities, 
patience, persistence, and the ability to select music to tlieir 
liking. 

Organization 

The hoys' glee club should have tlje same objectives and 
values as listed for choirs. Also, the suggestions given for the 
organization of the choir will function equally well for glee 
clubs. The clubs tlirive in sdiools in whidi the administrators 
believe in the power of music as a wholesome, emotional, and 
social influence. In many schools the arts are an accepted part 
of tlie pupil load, and are not considered an extra. 

The selection of the boys should be made from grades 7, 8, 
and 9. Voices from the tlircc grades are needed in order to 
provide the various ranges required for harmonic singing. The 
club should be organized to use every kind of good voices the 
boys in the school possess. 
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Kind5 of voices, ranges, testing, 
and seating plans 

All bo>'s %vith good voices should be used in this club. 
The prime requisite is a liking for music and a Nvillingness to 
co-operate and take responsibility. The voice may be unstable 
and ready to change, but this voice can be taken care of (if the 
teacher is willing to sacrifice balance of parts) by transferring 
the pupil to a lower part Since the dian^g of the boys’ voices 
demands shifting to different parts, this group may not be so 
satisfying musically to the teacher, but the enthusiasm of the 
boys wU compensate for any musical lacks. 

If the club is inexperienced and the ability to carry a part 
has not been developed, it is unwise to attempt four-part sing- 
ing at the beginning. With these groups, \'irile unison and two- 
and three-part songs may be used. There is very little material 
av’ailable for such groups, but one inexpensive book called 
Songs for Young Gleemen* is most effective for use in building 
a boys* ^ee club. 

There are four kinds of boys' voices in the junior high school, 
namely, high and low tmchanged (trebles), changing, and 
changed voices. There is considerable disagreement over what 
they should he called. It is roost unsatisfactory to the boj'S to 
be called sopranos and altos. Since they desire to be treated 
as men, and to emulate masculinity, it seems preferable to call 
them what they will become in adulthood, thereby putting 
them on a par ■wiffi their barber-shopping male relatives. 

Two seating plans are suggested and can be used according 
to the type of group available. For a group which has had 
little experience and whose inner voices have trouble carrying 
parts, the first chart on page 167 is recommended. 

You will notice that both labels are used, indicating what they 
are and what they are called- The second chart suggests an ar- 
rangement which may prove more satisfactory to experienced 
groups. 

*Haydn Morgsa, ior Totiag CUemen (Chicago: Hall & McCreaiy 

Ccmjpany, 1&48). 
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Every care should be given to voice testing. It should be 
done individually, avoiding any feeling of embarrassment. If 
a boy fears singing before the group, he should be permitted to 



ACCOMPANIST 



ACCOMPANIST 


( } director 


sing in private for the teacher. If the teacher creates a favorable 
attitude before testing is begun, roost boys are willing to sing 
before others. (See suggestions for testing on pages 139-141.) 


Materials 

Concerning the ranges of high voices there are hvo points of 
view, which are reflected in the arrangements of the songs. 
Some teachers believe that the arrangements should use the 
upper part of the range as long as Uie boy is able to sing the 
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tones. As a result, the tessitura of the score is very high in 
pitch and hovers about ^ -rv-p ^ - Others believe that 

since these voices will lower soon, it is better not to use songs 
which employ the uppermost tones of the voice at all To meet 
tiiis point of view, there are materials arranged so that the high 
voices (Tenor I) use for their top tones. 


Part-singing requires hard work, and because of the con- 
tinued effort it requires, some recreational unison songs should 
be selected. These songs should not have a wide range, but 
rather should be limited to ^ . The unchanged 


voices will sound as written, the changing voices can sing 
most of the song as ^v^itten, and the basses will sing an octave 
lower than it is ^vritteD. If a unison song is written out of this 
range, it should be transposed. Unison songs have great appeal 
to boys? they, like everyone else, love a good melody. In our 
eagerness to have part-singing we have forgotten how im- 
portant unison songs are in the lives of our youth. 

Both accompanied and unaccompam’ed singing should be 
used. A cappeUa singing should be a goal, but it should not be- 
come a criterion. It requires a readiness on the part of the hoys, 
and it takes time to develop it. Songs \vith full chords and wth 
a slow tempo are good for developing a cappeUa singing. A 
list of materials is included at the end of the chapter. 


The girls* glee club offers rich musical and social rewards 
to its membere and is most gratifying to the teacher. Girls, by 
their very nature, love die dramatic and are so social minded 
that it is easy to organize the club. They are great ‘'joiners,” 
and if an announcement is made in the general music classes 
that a glee dub will be formed, plenty of girls %vill ^vant to 
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belong. They are willing to work hard for the finesse which 
good public performances require, and will give unlimited co- 
operation and loyalty to their organization. Girls' voices change 
in quality and range, but they do not offer the mutation prob- 
lem associated with boys* voices. This is one of the reasons why 
we find tlie girls' glee club fiourishing in the junior high school 
while the same school boasts no similar group for boys. 

OTganization 

The same suggestions for organizing the choir and tlie boys’ 
glee club are applicable to the girls' club. (See pages 160-161, 
165 for procedures in organization, accrediting, and selection of 
membership. ) 

Kinds of coiccs, ranges, testing, 

and seating plans 

There are three classifications of girls' voices, and altliough 
the same labels are used for their identification as for adult 
groups, their connotation is different There are very few real 
altos in tlie junior high school; they often have a two-octave 
range, and for this reason should not be forced to sing an alto 
part arranged for women’s voices. This range 

is comfortable for alto (low) voices. The occasional use of 
tones a third lower is not damaging to low voices, but music 
having whole phrases which hover about low G should be 
avoided. The rich, mellow quality of a girl’s low voice is most 
welcome in a glee club. 

Soprano voices, which are lighter and thinner in quality, are 
plentiful They shoiJd be lyrical in quality, devoid of hea\’y, 
forced tone. At this age, voices must be preserved, and the de- 
velopment of the voice should be left to a later time. This is a 
good range for the soprano (high) voice 




although many have a full two-octave range. Since they pro- 
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duce their top tones more easily, they should sing the soprano 
part Remember, it is not range but quality which deddes 
which part a girl should sing. 

Some sopranos find the top tones of the range difficult to 
sing, and their voices are fuller on the lower pitches. These 
voices are called second sopranos (middle). Many girls feel 
the term second means inferior in importance; so, when this 
idea is prevalent, it might be better policy to call them middle 
voices. The teacher ^v^ll need mudi patience and persuasive 
power to convince the group that it is the filling in the sand\vicb 
that counts. The following is a good range for the middle part 



There should be two-part singing by the girls’ club since 
there is much fine music, including descants, written for two 
voices. The range of these songs is suitable for the girls’ voices. 
The following plan ^vill be useful for groups which do much 
two-part and some three-part music. Put the lower soprano 
voices with the higher alto voices to form the middle part 



I I OIRECTOPl 


You may have groups, which hav'e had very little experience 
in part-singing, resulting in a strug^e for the middle group to 
keep on its own part when they sit between the melody and alto 
parts. For this situation try thfe seating arrangement. 
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Materials 


There is an unlimited amount of material available for the 
girls’ club, including music written for adult female voices 
and music ananged for tliem. It should be borne in mmd that 
songs which require a great amount of tone should not be 
selected for adolescent voices. Songs that are emotional, drama* 
Ho, tender, graceful, and delicate in nature are suitable for 
girls’ groups. Folk, art, composed, sacred, and secular songs and 
selections from cantatas and Bghl operettas should be used and 
organized into programs in which the club ^vill participate. 

Unison, two-part (descants), and three-part songs should 
be used according to the abOity of the group. Care should be 
exercised to avoid arrangements suitable for adult groups. It is 
often a temptation to use arrangements which are popular with 
older groups, but a wse teadher will always keep his group up 
to their challenging best, yet will not try to emulate the vocal 
performance of older groups. For specific compositions consult 
the materials listed at the conclusion of this chapter. 

SUCCESnONS FOR CnOnAL REnEARSALS 

The teacher should have each rehearsal planned well, and 
the music, preferably in folders, should be passed out by 
librarians in the least possible time. 

It is best to start the rehearsals promptly with a well-known 
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song, insisting on relaxed but good singing posture. Follow 
the singing of the familiar song with new material. The text 
of the new song should be studied briefly to determine the 
mood and the character of the song. At this time, the teacher 
migh t also comment on the ba^ground of the song. Boys and 
girls sing well when they have something to express and are led 
in the expression of some beautiful message. Only songs \vith 
some high emotional apjteal should be used, because it is 
through attempts to express these elements of beauty that the 
music leaves the commonplace to become a moving, exhilarat- 
ing, and beautiful experience- To aid the pupils in expressing 
these ideas is the rehearsal problem. 

The teacher or the accompanist should play the voice parts 
as artistically as possible; this facilitates expressive singing. To 
do this, the teacher and the accompanist should loiovv the 
music before rehearsal. After the voices are tuned carefully 
(see pages loC^lSI) and the tempo is set, the Hist stanza of the 
song should be sung by all parts. Then errors should be cor- 
rected- Keep things moving, waste no time, and have no lulls 
if you do not want problems in social conlroL Some directors 
giv'e “breaks” in the rehearsal so that pupils may talk and relax 
for a short time. This is an excellent pto, and it is in keeping 
with the old adage, ”\Vork while you work and play while 
you play.” 

Partially learned songs should be rehearsed (see pages 151- 
152) with emphasis on improving intonation, diction, tone, 
phrasing, dynamics, and memorization. Sometimes it is ex- 
pedient to close the lesson with a familiar song. 

Directors have found risers or collapsible platforms’ most 
helpful at rehearsals and programs. Some schools build the 
risers in the rear of the room and make them wide enou^ so 
that chairs placed on them may be used by instrumental as well 
as by choral groups. The risers enable the pupils to see the 
director more easily and to hear better what others are singing. 
There are many risers made by commercial firms, but when it 
is impossible to finance their purchase, they may be made in the 
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school (See pages 411^12 in Mush in the Hieh School, bv 
Wilson.) 

There are many available sources concerning rehearsal tech- 
niques. Excellent suggestions for rehearsals will be found in 
Christy, Glee Club and Chorus, pages 37-50; Dykema and 
Gelirkens, High School Music, page 121; and Wilson, Music 
in the High School, pages 229-132, 144. 


PHOCRAMS 

Choirs and glee clubs soon find that there are many pro- 
grams within the school and community for which they will be 
required to furnish music. Teadiers have an obligation to fur- 
nish music for school assemblies, festivals, pageants, and for 
programs integrated with other areas, such as the art and the 
physical education departments. 

Some schools expect tl»e choral groups to give programs for 
Armistice Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, and Easter, and each 
club is busy at every rehearsal preparing for tlie programs. 
Consequently, the teacher must find out just what programs he 
must furnish and lose no time in selecting and teaching the 
music, if he expects his group to be accepted well by pupils 
and the community. Folk programs featuring the songs and the 
dances of America and other nations are always received well 
Whenever it is possible, it is a good idea to include whole 
school participation in the program so that the entire student 
body may become music minded and have an opportunity for 
participation in music. 

Music clubs often are asked to furnish music for so many 
community groups tliat administrators and teacliers feel that 
the pupils are exploited. This situation should be guarded 
against carefully. In every instance only the educative effects 
and the influence upon pupils and the school should have 
uppermost consideration. On the other hand, pubh'c perform- 
ances can sell the music program to the community and become 
a significant part of the public relations program of the school 
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Activities vaiy in each commanity, but only such community 
activities that are altruistic, achieve the greatest good for the 
largest number, and are interdenommational, ciWc, patriotic, 
and nonpolitical in chararter deserve the support of these 
choral groups. Those activities which do not fall into these 
categories should not be considered obligator}'. Further dis- 
cussion of these problems will be found in Chapter 10. 

Since it is often impossible to use the clubs en masse, it fs 
expedient to organize selected ensembles w'hich can represent 
the school in the community. These smaller groups should con- 
tain the best perfonners and be ready to meet emergency en- 
gagements which are bound to arise. Double trios;, double 
quartets of boj's, and mixed voices are good groups to dev’elop. 
‘Ihej’ may sing music other than their large groups sing if there 
is reh^rsal time, or they may sing the identical materials if 
the znuric does not demand too much tone, tbereb}' forcing the 
voices to produce it 

Programs should be planned carefully. Elements in planning 
a good program are; 

1. The program should have unity and variety in many s^les 
of music; it should represent several schools of composition. 

2. The complete program should seldom be o\'er an hour and 
fifteen minutes in length. 

3. Use ^pedaHy effective and well-rendered numbers at die 
beriming and end of the program. 

4. Introduce new numbers occasionally; use some good con- 
temporary music. 

5. Introduce solos or small ensembles between numbers, 

6. Place music most dificult to appreciate toward the be^n- 
nhig of the program.* 

Hints on performance 

Keep in mind that performances are giv'en to please the 
andienee and for the benefit of the performers, and not to 

* GHo Sciicic] Staadarfis. iftais Eincdia-y for Jx/rdor crA Serdor 
Sefasoi (Cctenboj. Ohio: State Dezsrtstai cf J&4S). p. 59. 
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glorify the director. Keep unobtrusive, well poised, and pleas- 
antl Every detail should be planned carefully in advance so 
that eacli member of the group, the accompanist included, 
knows exactly what to do. The director should know the music 
w'ell and be able to reflect the mood of the music as he con- 
ducts. 

Placement on tlie stage is important. Compactness and more 
lines are preferable since long lines are conducive to out-of- 
tune singing. If it is possible, have the group stand in a semi- 
circle, since this aids intonation. Risers or movable platforms 
are most helpful, and when they are used, the perfonners 
should know how to get on and off them with ease. Place the 
shorter pupils in front so that they can see the director, and 
can be seen by the audience. The accompanist should be placed 
so that he, too, can see the director and the pupils can hear 
the piano, which should support but not overbalance the 
singing. 

Be sure that the group is tuned carefully before the song is 
started; excitement causes pupils to fail to hear pitches some- 
times, and disaster is the result. Use the same tempi and dy- 
namics employed in rehearsal and radiate confidence in the 
group’s ability to perform welL 

SUMMART 

Music teachers in the junior high school need to understand 
the changing voices (mutation) of their pupils, for both girls' 
and boys’ voices change, but in different ways. At this time 
pupils are most sensitive to the quality of their voices, and 
utmost consideration needs to be given to help them through 
this ofttimes embarrassing period. 

Voice testing and classification in the general music class 
should be done rapidly, with as little attention paid to any 
indiwdual as possible. Making no previous announcement of 
the plan, start while the group is singing. A procedure which 
will not frighten the timid or embarrass the insecure is recom- 
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mended. A seating plan arranged according to the kinds of 
voices should be used; no two classes are alike, so identical 
seating plans are inadvisable. 

Great care in the selection of songs should be exercised. A 
variety of songs to meet varied pupil interests should be used. 
Lists of music texts for the general music class will be found 
at the close of the chapter. 

A varied procedure in the presentation of songs is suggested 
and is included. There is no one way to teach a song, but some 
presentations secure better results beeaxue they are psycho- 
logically sound. 

The place of music reading in music education (plus how to 
teach pupils to read) is one of the most controversial problems 
teachers face. The reading of music has its place, but in terms 
of a newer educational philosophy, all pupils cannot be ex- 
pected to see the use of reading music or to possess the identical 
ability to read it. A backgroimd of pleasurable musical ex- 
periences, which may be imitative, is necessary for keeping 
alive a desire to read and to keep from divorcing a pupil from 
music. Suggestions for carrying on a reading program are 
included. 

Choirs and glee clubs serve pupils Well in the ]'unior high 
scliool. They may be organized to serve both the musically 
talented and those with the desire to sing but who are limited 
in good vocal production. Testing these voices and grouping 
them can be carried on individually with less fear of embarrass- 
ment tlian in tlie general music class, because these singers 
elect to belong. Excellent music is available; compositions 
suggested by successful junlor-high-school teachers are listed 
at tlie close of the chapter. 

Directors of dioral ^oups need to learn how to conduct 
rehearsals effectively in order that musical results may be 
gained quickly. Most of these groups will appear within the 
school and in tlie community. For this reason, music materials 
need to be chosen with good programming and audience ap- 
I>eal In mind. Hints on how to make a performance good are 
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included to aid teacliexs in making the best of their opportun- 
ity to bring good music to their groups, the student body, and 
the community. 

Music Books for the Geherai. Music Class 


AilEWCAN BOOK COAfPANT 

American S/nger— Book VII 
American Singer — Book VIII 
c. c. birchaho and oompant 
Adventures in Singing 
Let Music Ring 
Sing Oat! 

Singing Youth 

Twice Fifty Fioc — New Brown 
Book 

Ttuice Fifty Fioe — New Green 
Book 

CINN AND COiCPANT 

Adventure 

Discovery 

Latin American Song Booh 
Sing Along 
Song Parade 
Treasure 

Singing Juniors — Book VII (Our 
Singing World Series) 

HALI. & liic CREARY 
Chorus and Assembly 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
Gray Book of Fcuoriie Songs 
Songs of the Hills and Plains 
Songs \Ve Sing 

NEO. A. KJOS MUSIC company 

Book 1 — From Descant to Trios 
Book II — Great Songs of Faith 
Book IV — Songr of Many 
nations 

Book VI ~ Our Third Book of 
Descants 

Book X — Descants and Easy 
Basses 

Songs of Herxeay and Denmark 
Songs of Sweden and Finland 
Teen-Age Singer 

SILVER BURDETT COMPAMT 

Ameriean Music Horizons 
Music Americans Sing; Log for 
Music Americans Sing 
Music the World Sings 
The Singin’ Gatherin' 

World Music Horizons 
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Uke cjCidtenin^ 

(Experience 


WHAT IS THE USTENINC EX PE RIE NCE? 

First, it should be understood that the term listening ex- 
perience is used here to describe an activity in which the pupil 
himself is listening to music performed by others, rather than 
playing or singing lumself. This is a loose expression of the 
meaning, but not as loose as the term appreciation. Although 
teachers have expected pupils to exhibit a somewhat passive 
demeanor while listening to music, at times there are physical 
reactions, some of which are involimlary, such as changes in 
blood pressure. To say that listening implies inactivity, even 
physical, is inaccurate. If by physical activity, such as muscular 
response, die student finds himself enjoying and expressing the 
meaning of the music he hears, he should be left reasonably free 
to engage in such activity. The term means that the emphasis 
in the experience is aural, supplemented by whatever other 
response seems natural and appropriate in the minds of pupil 
and teacher. (The term appreciation in this connection seems 
narrow because it suggests that appreciation does not apply to 
184 
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performance activities. We know that appreciation develops 
through all musical experiences.) 

Actually, the material of music appreciation is the substance 
of the world around us, since the response of the listener to 
music depends upon his total previotK experience as a whole. 
To say that the experience should focus chiefly upon any single 
phase of experience, sudi as the memorization of musical 
themes or the identification of instrumental timbre, is to say 
in such an activity as riding a bicycle the rider should concen- 
trate chiefly upon pedalling, steering, or balancing. The ex- 
perienced rider, attempting to develop a high degree of skill, 
may concentrate upon one of tliese factors in an eflPort to im- 
prove his technique as a whole, but the inexperienced rider 
must have tlie "feeling” of the whole experience before he con- 
centrates upon the parts. Furthermore, in view of tlie fact that 
in individuals musicality varies in regard to sense of pitch, 
rhythm, timbre, and so on, expectation of the same response 
hrom each is impossible. Tlierefore listeners must be allowed 
freedom in individual response to their musical e.tperiences. 

Some teachers presenting the listening experience may be 
misled in expecting an immediate overt response. Others may 
fail to realize that, beneath the surface of an apparently passive 
listening attitude, there may be a definite reaction to music 
heard. An immediate, overt reaction — such as a rhythmic re- 
sponse, a comment, or a question about the music — is not 
necessarily the only indication of a good listening experience. 
Surface response and inner response vary to such an extent 
with different individuals that patient and watchful observance 
of the listener over a period of time is probably the most satis- 
factory means of judging his growth in this phase of appre- 
ciation. Definite measiirement in terms other than those of 
factual information, is a difBcult task, and should not be con- 
sidered a primary objective. 

The pupil who enjoys the music he hears in the classroom 
is at least going through the process of “soaking it up ; in time, 
he may translate the experience (at least in part) and react in 
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some overt way. Such reactions may not always come to the 
teachers attention. In a seventh-grade class, when music wida 
a strong rhythmic content is presented, Peter captures the 
pulse immeiately, conducting with emphatic gestures. Mary's 
foot taps almost imperceptibly. John's eyes shine, and he leans 
forward in his chair, resting chin in his hand. Each of these 
children is reacting in an individual pattern; how shall we say 
which one is getting the most from the music? We must con- 
clude that there is no accnirate means of measuring the inner 
response of these three individuals or of larger groups of chil- 
dren who listen to music. 

To summarize, then, the listening experience may appear to 
be a passive one compared to the singing or performing ex- 
periences, which obviously require physical activity’. In listen- 
ing, however, the participant cannot be wholly passive unless 
he resists altogether any reaction to the music to which he is 
exposed. The degree of passivity varies, as the same factor 
>^es in spectators at a football game. The situation in which 
the music is presented also mahes for the degree of overt 
response; for example, the audience at a symphony concert 
is not expected to manifest a high degree of overt respemse 
to the music itself, except conventional applause. In the 
classrocjm, however, freedom of the pupils to respond to the 
music in many >vays is a desirable situation. 

TTIE OBJECmVES OF THE UFTESISC EXPERIENCE 

The os’er-aH objective is musical enjoyment. Ideally, it should 
be immediate enjoyment in some way for each child. In other 
words, the music should reach each child. This objective in- 
cludes: 

1. Emotional satisfactiem. 

2. Musical learnings, 

3. Imaginative response, 

WAYS OP lUSPONDlNC TO MUSIC 

There arc certain w’ay’s in whidi we can expect boy’s and girls 
to respond to the music they' hear. Some of them are: 

1. An emotional respemse, often brou^t about throu^ the 
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establishment of a mood. Boys and girls react, with appropriate 
comments, to certain obvious characteristics of music such as 

sad music. Children, and adults too, are more deeply affected 
by music at various times of stress or again, may associate cer- 
tain experiences svith particular musical compositions, thus 
giving the experiences an emotional color. An example of this 
is noted in the first line of Conrad Aiken’s poem "Music I Heard 
(with You)”: 

Music I heard with was more than music,* 

Again, the power of music to serve as an emotional release 
is expressed in Edna St. Vincent Millays "On Hearing a Sym- 
phony of Beethoven”: 

Sweet sounds, oh, beautiful music, do not cease! 

Reject me not into the world again. 

With you alone is excellence and peace, 

^fankiod made plausible, his purpose plain.* 

No pupil should be required to analyze such response; in 
any case, probably the junior-high-school pupil’s feelings are 
often beyond his ability to express in words. But the heightened 
emotions of early adolescence find a satisfying outlet in listen- 
ing to music. An eighth-grade girl wrote that when she listened 
to music, the world seemed happier for a little while, although 
she did not exactly know why. Another said simply, "My 
troubles go away.” Release from the tensions of everyday living 
must be considered a desirable response in todays troubled 
Nvorld. 

2. A physical response through the listener’s reaction in 
terms of bodily movement. Foot-tapping to strongly rhythmic 
music is an example of this, as is the dance response, seen 
through the ages from “jungle to jive.” 

1 Conrad Aikm, The Second Book of Modem Verse, ed. Jessie B. niltenliouse 
(Bostons Houghton MifBin Company, 1919), p. SO. Reprinted by permission 
of the author. 

2 “On Hearing a Symphony of Beethoven" from The Buck fn the Snow 
pubLshed by Harper & Brothers. Copyright, J92S, by Edna St Vincent Millay. 

P. 69. Reprinted by permission of the estate of Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
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3, An intellectual response (musical and related learnings) 
through the ability of the listener to analyze the component 
parts of the music and develop his knowledge of such technical 
matters as tone quality, dynamics, tempo, form, techniques of 
the performing media, individual characteristics of the com- 
poser’s style, characteristics of the style of the performing 
artist, and others. (This is closely associated with tlic emotional 
response and cannot be separated altogether from it ) 

A further phase of the intellectual response is the listeners 
understanding of the music as an expression of the composer’s 
sociological background. Music is not composed in isolation 
from the social pressures of the composers period. It grows 
from a period of history as part of the social scene, and, whether 
as affirmation or denial of this scene, it is a reaction to the 
social situations of the period in which it w'as composed. In- 
cluded in this phase of the listener’s response are a recognition 
of the composer as an individual and an awareness of his par- 
ticular contribution to the development of music as an art. In 
this entire phase, a knowledge of the composer as an individual 
human being may serve to color the listener’s attitude toward 
his music. This is especially true of young listeners. 

4. An imaginative response through the ability of the lis- 
tener to project himself into the music, making it in terms of 
his total background a unique experience, and even in the 
broad sense of the term, a creative one. A program-note reac- 
tion to the music is certainly no criterion of musical sensitivity: 
Music suggests, and may set off, a chain reaction of association 
in the mind and emotions of the listener, but only the most 
obvious of musical composih’ons dictate a channelled reaction. 
Carl Seashore has written; 

The hearing of music is a response to a stimulus. It has been said 
that what a man shall see m a landscape depends on what be is; 
so in music. The ideas and feelings which constitute the response 
are the creation of the listener in his own image.* 

* By permission from Pst/ehoJogy of Music, by Carl E. Seashore. Copyright, 
1938. htcGraw-Hill Boole Com^nQ', Ine, P. 3^. 
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These four main classiQcations of the listener's response may 
be broken down into innumerable subdivisions. However, since 
individual response to music is highly unpredictable, little pur- 
pose would be served by attempting to categorize in particular 
detail the musical reactions of Itoys and girls. 

However, it is important that the teacher develop sensitivity 
to the reactions of each boy and girl who hears music in the 
classroom and that musical compositions are chosen for tlie 
class wth these individual sensitivities and needs in mind. For 
those pupils who seem most indifferent, even hardened, to tlie 
music they hear are often those who are in the greatest need 
of the “food” of music. Both the emotional and the imaginative 
response may toucli, at times, upon the spiritual. 

BASIS FOn aiOOSING LISTENING MATEIUALS 
Tlie teacher’s first function as a guide in the development of 
the foregoing phases of the listening experience in the class- 
room is to choose, with the direct or indirect aid of his pupils,^ 
materials which may best serve as a basis for such development. 
Several points must be considered in the choice of materials.® 

1. Tlie maturity and ability of ibe listeners. This involves 
consideration of both mental and emotional maturity. The 
superior child, with an abundance of intelligence, must be 
challenged by musical presentations which will bring into play 
his mental gifts; selections which are below his level ^vill bore 
him and cause him to withdraw from tlie situation. One such 
child in an eighth grade appeared completely indifferent to the 
listening activities in tlie classroom until he was released from 
the class to read several books on music; instead of remaining 
in the classroom, he went to the library. Among the books given 
to him by the librarian at the teacher’s suggestion were nicely 
illustrated stories of Wagner’s Ring. Soon he asked to hear 
some of tlie recordings of Das Blieingold, which were in the 

* For means of evaloating tie IndJvldial ftadent, see Chapters 2 and 7. 

“The reader is asked to review the general discussion of these points in 
Chapters I and S. 
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school record library. Evenhially he presented a report in class, 
played some of the records he liked, and led a class discussion 
centered around his readings and record presentations. 

Other children sometimes become interested in the actual 
mechanics of how music is made by listening for various instru- 
ments, recognizing thematic material which reminds them of 
music they have already heard, following the music with a 
score in hand, noting dynamics, comparing the timbre of dif- 
ferent instruments, in fact, in analyzing the materials of the 
music rather than in listening to the music as a whole. Such 
activities, of course, are encouraged by the teacher chiefly as a 
means of fostering the growth of a larger appreciation in the 
child, namely, his response to music as a satisfying total ex- 
perience. Perhaps such an approach may be defended by re- 
minding the reader that many a boy takes the clock apart long 
before he learns to put it together as a functioning whole. In 
line ^vith this, the pupil must not be thrown into a musical sea 
where the waves are so high they Nvill drown him before he 
learns to swim. 

An important psychological principle holds true in bringing 
about a good listening reaction; each pupil should proceed at 
his own pace in musical experienres. Here, as in all other areas 
of learning, the teachers knowledge of the pupil is crucial. 
Underestimating or overestimating a pupil’s ability to grasp 
musical experiences and to absorb them is a sure path to bore- 
dom in the classroom. Faced wth a class of children, the teacher 
must choose a listening program with a view to nourishing all 
of them. But for those who have special needs, particular mate- 
rials must be selected and offered whenever possible. By as- 
sisting a child until he is ready to reach out for music inde- 
pendently, the teacher has fulfilled a vital function, 

Emotion^ maturity of each pupil is of great concern to the 
music teacher because music is chiefly an emotional art. If a 
pupil is immature emotionally the impact of the music upon 
him will be less than imght be expected were he average or 
superior in this respect. He may be imable to respond to the 
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more subtle moods of a musical composition — perhaps he is 
only able to react to the obvious rhythm of a march, the foot- 
tapping swing of a popular tune, or the imperative demands of 
a jive trumpet in a dance band. The child who has been over- 
protected and kept by his home situab'on from experiencing the 
flow of everyday living among many different people has a 
limited apperceptive background against which to interpret 
music. Again, it is the teacher who must weigh this side of the 
child s nature in relation to the music he hears and to his grasp 
of it. 

We do not mean to rule out in this discussion the fact that 
musical capacity itself is a prime factor in a child’s enjoyment of 
his listening experiences. Native musical capacity, coupled >vith 
native intelh'gence, probably places a ceiling of some sort on the 
level of enjoyment any child obtains from his listening ex- 
periences. 'The good teacher is wary, however, of limiting in 
his mind a child's future musical development on the basis of 
these factors. 

2. The musical background of the h’steners, including home, 
community, school, and church. This has, obviously, a direct 
connection with native musical capacity' and native intelligence. 
The range of musical background which exists in a single j'unior- 
high-school music class may be Ulustrated by a class one of the 
authors taught in which one boy knew all the major sjTnphonies 
by composer, title, and opus number; in the same class there 
^vas a girl whose musical background ^vas close to zero. There 
was not even a radio in her home. To expect very much in the 
way of response from a child of such limited musical back- 
ground would result, surely, in making her highly insecure. 
Possibly it might make her defensive to the point of adopting 
s “dfiai't-care’’ attitude in order to justify her shortcomings to 
die teacher and to her fellow chssmales. On the other hand, 
expecting too little of the boy who knew symphonies by their 
opus numbers would cheat him of bis rightful place in the 
music class. The teacher must ask himself such questions as 
those on page 192 in evaluating musical background. 
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(a) What m\isic does the child have in his home? 

(b) Are his parents interested in music; what experiences or 
training have they had, musically? 

(c) Does the service of ^ thurch afford an opportunity to 
participate in group singing, or is its music good enough 
to help him develop a sense of musical values? 

(d) Is the community in which he lives musically inclined; 
are musical activities looked upon as worthwhile and re- 
spected? 

(c) \Vhat kind of previous school music experiences has be 
had? 

^Vhatever the native capacity of a child, it cannot flourish 
unless it finds fertile soil and climate in the way of environment, 
any more than the finest seeds can germinate and matiure in 
poor soil and unfavorable climate. One of the most useful things 
a music teacher can do, however, is to discover the gifted child 
who has had an impoverished musical background and furnish 
the necessary environment and encouragement for the child’s 
development At times, the speed with which such children 
grow musically is almost miraculous. This may be especially 
true of junior-high-school pupils who, once they have found 
an avenue of expression, throw themselves into it with unre- 
served enthusiasm. 

Limited time and limited resources often W’ork against the 
teacher s desire to equalize the musical experiences of boys and 
girls, but in no case should the teacher surrender to such ob- 
stacles before the battle has begun. More than we realiae, 
children appreciate a teacher who makes the most of the re- 
sourois at his command, and it is still true that the teacher, 
rather than the books, building, or time schedule, is the pivotal 
factor in a good educational situation. He is the equalizing 
force where the question of background is concerned. 

3. Interests of the listeners — musical and others. This factoi' 
is closely related to the discussion of musical background and 
is important in the same way. Teachers in today’s schools real- 
ize that a child does not sever his connections with the rest of 
his classes when he enters die music class, nor does he suddenly 
become separated from his out-of-school life. Since these are 
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part of the child, the music listening experiences must be pre- 
sented against a background of bis total personality and against 
the more comprehensive personality of the entire dass. 

Perhaps there are readers who will stand and die on the 
grounds tliat music is music and needs no particular approach, 
tliat its inherent beauty and appeal will suffice as a basis of 
presentation. This may be tlie case for the teacher who is work- 
ing with a highly select group of musically talented children. 
For the many who are honestly trying to educate all the chil- 
dren, it often does not hold true. 

In any event, tlie listening experience is not solely a skill- 
building experience in intent or purpose for the majority of 
children in tlie j'unior high school. It is extensive in its musical 
purpose rather than intensive; tliat is, its aim is more to broaden 
musical horizons than to penetrate deeply into any particular 
area of music. (Few junior high schools operate on a time 
schedule which would permit teaching an intensive course in 
listening to musical literature. ) 

Obviously, it is easier to open any door by grasping the 
handle, and the handle which opens the door to music for 
many children is the interests that they have already devel- 
oped. Shy and insecure children need to be stimulated into 
active participation with tlieir classmates; probably the use of 
their interests best expedites such a procedure, as ivith the 
case of a seventh-grade boy who appeared to be remote from 
any interest in the listening activities of the class. The teacher 
learned that his absorbing interest was horses and found a way 
to have the class listen to a musical composition in which 
horses had a prominent part." Tlirough his interest the boy 
had built up a fund of information concerning horses, and when 
the teaclier, as a part of the class discussion of the music pre- 
sented, put to the class several questions involving a knowledge 
of horses, the boy who had seemed so remote found himself 
participating as only pupU who could answer certain of 
the teadier's questions. He gained in prestige and self-con- 
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fidence through this single incident, and through an approach 
which definitely capitalized upon an extrinsic feature of the 
music, he eventually became interested in the music itself. 



Given enough time and materials, it is probable fbat no 
teacher would have to resort to such an oblique approach. But 
in the junior high school, lack of interest and wthdrawal from 
the situation sometimes results in unfort\inate and annoying 
classroom behavior, which interferes with the learning and en- 
joyment of the rest of the class. It would be misleading to tell 
teachers that they must be at all times “purists” in their ap- 
proach to the teaching of music; if the process of a boy’s learn- 
ing to enjoy music (and thus Uiat of the entire class) can be 
hastened by appealing to his interest in something outside of 
the music itself, it is common sense to do so. Music speaks 
directly in its own language to many children. For those who 
do not grasp Ais language immediately or easily, we must use 
what they already know as a bridge to build understanding. 

It should not be assumed, however, that in the listening ex- 
I>erience emphasis should be primarily upon anything but the 
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music itself. All such extrinsic approaches are justified only when 
they serve the purpose of bringing tlie child closer to the musia 
Where such an approach becomes so involved or laborious tlial 
it takes more time and assumes more importance than does the 
music, the situation is out of balance, and to a large e.ttent the 
teacher has lost the main objective. (The last statement is 
qualified because no procedure is altogetlier useless when it 
enables a teacher to reach a pupil and help him gain stature, in 
the classroom or outside of it. ) 

4. Amount of time available for the listening experience in 
the classroom. This factor varies wdely in different schools. 
Where the general music dass meets but once a week, it may 
be limited to fifteen or twenty minutes per week, which creates 
a very restricted situation. If the end of our listening experi- 
ences is immediate musical pleasure, tlie teacher must carefully 
select recordings or performances which svill be svell within 
the compass of the children’s understanding, and which ^vill 
make an impression deep enough to be retained for the in- 
tervening week. Nevertheless, in a school year of 180 to 200 
days, tlie class should hear about twenty-five musical composi- 
tions. Breadth of musical experience is more desirable Uian is 
detailed analysis of a few presentations, although the teacher 
may wish to present a fe%v compositions in considerable detaO. 
By careful planning in which the class participates, emphasis 
may be placed on different musical features in successive 
lessons. 

From tliis minimum amount of class time, schedules vary all 
the way to the class which meets every day for a period of from 
forty to fifty minutes. Here a superb musical experience should 
be possible for the class. TIic teaclier may ivish to follow a plan 
similar to that suggested in Chapter 3 as a basic minimum 
listening repertoire and expand it in the direction of class needs 
and interests. (Again wc note tliat no list of materials should 
be adopted unless it is planned for the particular situation in 
which the teacher is involved.) 

5. Availability of such supplcmentarj' musical experiences as 
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radio, television, recordings, concerts, performing experiences. 
The reinforcement and expansion of classroom listening experi- 
ences is made possible dirou^ such channels. The teacher con- 
stantly should point out to his pupils the musical activities 
which are available to them outside of the classroom and which 
have a direct or indirect bearing upon cliSSTOOTn experiences. 
The majority of children have access to radios, and an increasing 
number are watching television. Sometimes only a word or two 
of comment is needed from the teacher to turn the attention 
of bo)'s and girls to worthwhile musical programs available 
through such media. A music bulletin board whicb displays con- 
cert programs, the week's radio and television offerings in ad- 
vance with worthwhile items marked, photographs of today’s 
outstanding artists in the world of music, articles clipped from 
newspapers and magazines — all sudi material is valuable be- 
cause it may reach individuals and motivate out-of-school 
activities. 

In addition, the teacher can stimulate interest in forthcoming 
concerts and radio programs by playing compositions which 
have been annoxmeed as part of sudi programs. Many teachers 
today take carloads, even busloads, of children to nearby com- 
munities to hear performers and organizations, which they 
otherwise would not have an opportunity to hear. ^VheTl motion 
pictures with unusually beautiful musical scores are in tovvn, 
the teacher should not fail to mention these; at a slight cost, 
infoimation about the musical scores of current motion, pictures 
can be obtained. In this connection, it seems possible that the 
musical tastes of children are influenced to some extent by the 
musical background of the many motion pictures they see. So 
concentrated is their attention on the picture itself, however, 
that most movie-goers are not actively conscious of the fact 
that they are hearing music whfle watching the picture. With- 
out announcing the idratit}', many radio and television prog- 
rams use as “theme songs” excerpts from well-known com- 
positions; children are interested and usually surprised to learn 
that such themes are parts of famous music masterpieces. 
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When a child says in music dass, "On the radio last night I 
heard the record you played for us in class last week," the 
teacher knows that his work has not stopped at the door of the 
classroom but has made an effective connection with the child's 
life in the community. 

THE PART PLAYED BY THE TEACHER 

IN XfAKING MUSIC LIVE 

How do you, the teacher, visualize your class in its response 
to hearing music? Do you see a friendly, receptive attitude, 
pupils engrossed in what they hear, hands waving in tlie air 
after the music is played, with many boys and girls eager to 
ask questions and make comments on what they have heard? 
Or have you had the unhappy experience of having llie records 
you play fall upon seemingly deaf ears, and do you see the 
faces of bored and indllTerent chOdren as you think back over 
your experiences in playing music in general music classes? 
\Vhy does one teacher seemingly “spark” his class in the listen- 
ing experience so that children come to life, while another 
succeeds only in setting up a tense, unhappy situation in which 
children must be ordered to be quiet so that the music may be 
heard at all? 

Perhaps some teachers expect the mere process of placing 
the needle upon the revolving record to cause a hush in tlie 
classroom, with all pupils automatically drinking in the music 
in an atmosphere of reverent attention, simply because so-called 
"great" music is being reproduced. Tliese te.TcIiers forget tliat 
music on a record is still "canned" music, and to many children, 
the emphasis is on the word “canned." For there is no longer 
any miracle about music, invisible and unseen, pouring from a 
phonograph, radio, or television set. Such music has become a 
background of everyday living; dishes are washed to it, babies 
fed, children scolded, and homework done. Much of the time 
the music goes unheard as well as unseen. 

Suppose we have a fine recording of Heifetz performing on 
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his violin. We play it for our eightli-grade class and it does not 
receive an enthusiastic hearing. But suppose by some miracle 
we were able to produce Heifetz in llie flesh in our music class; 
what then? Then we would have the atmosphere of absorbed 
interest, which is laclang when we play some of our most trea- 
sured records. The things which most attract children’s interest 
today arc things they both see and hear, or which combine two 
or more attractive features, such as comics (highly colored and 
showing characters in high-geared action), mystery and west- 
ern radio programs (rapid-paced action, violent sound effects, 
dynamic characters, terse dialogue), or television, which offers 
both aural and visual appeal. Should Heifetz, as well as his 
music, be present in the classroom tlie situation would come 
to life. 'Wherever, in fact, a performer of even limited skill steps 
before the class and makes music, attention is freely given. The 
word live seems to be a key word here. 

In the listening situation, the teacher is about to give, and die 
pupils are about to receive. Therefore, we can assume that the 
teacher must supply the Uoe clement which is othenvise lack- 
ing. He must exert himself to do so. By his presentation he must 
make the music come to life; he must deliberately set out to 
capture the attention of his audience. In a way which does not 
detract from the music itself, the teacher becomes the per- 
former, or at least sets the stage for the music. 

This may seem unnecessary to some readers, who are con- 
sidering the matter more from a theoretical viewpoint than 
from a basis of actual exxHsrience with junior-high-school chil- 
dren. Not all these children have the ability to project them- 
selves imaginatively into the music; not all of them possess 
enough musical background to enjoy the music for its inherent 
beauty. Many of them are distracted from the situation by 
extraneous matters; they have what might be called either a 
Tow distraction” or a *^igh resistance” level which prevents 
their giving complete attenrion to the music. 

We do not advocate “hi^-pressuring” children into giving 
their attention to a musical performance, but we are convinced 
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that the teacher must find, wifii the average heterogeneous 
class, a focal point of attention which is potent enough to cap- 
ture the listening of tlie class until the music itself takes over. 
For example, in an eighth-grade music class a young teacher 
was using records of the opera Carmen. He knew the story 



thorouglily and felt that the class should find it interesting, but 
he was b^ed by their indifferent altitude. After a conference 
%vith a more experienced teacher, he entered tlie classroom one 
morning prepared to present the Card Scene, ^^^len the time 
arrived for the presentation of hstening materials, he took a 
deck of cards from his pocket, stood in front of the class, and 
^vithout saying a word, began shufifing them and laying tliem 
out on a nearby desk. Activity in the classroom ceased as every 
boy and girl stared, fascinated, at what was going on before 
their eyes. Having completely won Ujb attention of the class, 
he then told them the story of the music they were about to 
bear and played it for them. Needless to say, the level of in- 
terest in the music itself was much higher than it had been in 
preceding class sessions. 
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Actinlly, the business of getting the attention of the class 
^th the cards took no more than a minute or two. Then the 
teacher skilfully shifted the emphasis from the extrinsic "atten- 
tion-getting” device to the music itself. As long as the result 
in like situations is an increased emphasis on the music, the 
use of such an approach is justified. In fact, it may be that 
teachers are guilty of too little use of “razxle-dazzle” techniques 
in the classroom. Because the learning process in the hands of 
some teachers has been dull, even painful, does not prove that 
this makes it more effective. 

Children sometimes get the idea that music, other than the 
popular tunes they hear plugged assiduously on the air, belongs 
to a bygone era and has no place in their ‘'modem” lives. One 
such child had a stock question he put to his music teacher 
whenever he played a record, to wit, “Is the composer abVe or 
dead?” If the teacher, corseted, had to reply that be was dead, 
the child apparently went dbrougb a process of shutting o5 
his listening apparatus fm* the durab'on of the record. The 
ways in which we talk to children about composers, empha- 
sizing dales of birth, death, and natiraality, and the pictures 
we show children of composers do not always help us bridge 
the gap betNveen the dead composers, their li\’ing music, and 
our young listeners. For usually we are speaking of men bom 
many years ago (while to our junior-high-school children any- 
one over twenty is ancient) in a place far removed from our 
country and known only in geography. The pictures we show of 
these men from tiieir style of dress certainly place them in an 
era belonging to the past, In helping children to realize that 
the music they hear was written by real, living men, who still 
lice in their music, here are a few procedures we follow 
which may help \js: 

1. Know some interesting details about the composer, for 
example: “He liked children; in his pockets he kept candy to 
^ve to his young friends. He had a dog whom he dearly 
loved . . . and so on. Find common bonds between the com- 
poser and his listeners. Children have at times a composite 
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mental image of all great composers as strange beings who sal 
in garrets all night copying musit^ or doing nothing but prac- 
ticing away on an instrument. 

2. Let the children tell you what they tliink the composer 
was like from hearing his music. Play it for them, then wth 
your help let them evolve a picture of him. 

3. Stress action, situations, and feelings of the composers 
rather than dates and places. “His motlier hid him in the belfry 
of a church when an invading army came so he would not be 
harmed." Here is a graphic example of an incident in a com- 
poser’s life. 

4. Include music of living composers. This is part of the 
heritage of todays children, and even though a teacher may 
not prefer it, part of his job is to understand it and give his 
pupils the opportunity of making its acquaintance. Children 
hear music In this idiom in various motion picture scores and 
os backgroimd music for radio and tele\'ision shou's. In some 
cases they find it more interesting than do their teachers. 

5. Use graphic language when talking about composers. 
NVhile we respect great composers for their contribution to oui 
culture, it is not necessary to adopt an attitude of figurative 
obeisance when we mention Uicir names. This ot times can 
border on the ridiculous, as with a young teaclier who insisted 
upon referring to Sfr. Beethoven and Wr. Bach. 

6. Don’t insist that junior-high-school pupils spell correctly 
tlie names of all tlie great composers. In the case of Bussian 
composers, there are variants in the speUing of the same name, 
and even without these, “Tcliaiko\-sfc>" and *Tlimsk)*-Korsakov" 
are a sizable piece of speUing for an eleven- or hvelve-ycar-old. 
Children ^vor^y about such matters and usually inquire, when 
>vritten nnrk or tests in music are announced, whether "spelling 
will count." However, tlie names of composers should be Nvrit- 
ten on the board so that children will sec them and have a 
chance to leam to spell them correctly, if they arc capable of 
doing sa Again, tlie music is the important tiling; it would be 
possible to spend so mucli time teaching a class the correct 
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Spelling of names of composers and compositions that they 
would never get around to hearing the music itself. First the 
emphasis should be on the music, not on information about the 
music. 

WAYS OF UmTATINC THE LISTENINC LESSON 

Teachers often ask, "Just how shall I begin a record presenta- 
tion? Shall 1 play the record with no comment, or shall I tell 
the class something about the music and then play the record? 
How^aU 1 beginY’ 

If there were one direct answer to these questions, the whole 
matter w'ould be simple indeed! But part of the business of 
holding the interest of junior-high-scbool boys and girls lies 
in avoiding routine; therefore, use different approaches to the 
music they hear. At times, a class Is so receptive to music that a 
whole composition may be played throu^ wth little or no 
comment; at other times, classes must be almost startled into 
giving their attention to the music they are about to hear, just 
as good public speakers sometimes secure the attention of their 
audiences by beginning with a startling statement. As is the 
class, so does the teacher temper his approach. The fact that 
teachers are uncertain about just how to present the listening 
experience is a healthy sign; it means they must look for the 
right technique for each class, even for each lesson; and it 
also tends to keep them from settling into a w’ell-woni, com- 
placent groove whidi each year finds “this” being presented 
"this” way and “that” being presented “that” way. 

A diaracleristic of the junior-high-scbool student is his 
tendency to rebel agmnst authority. In listening to music, this 
trait is evidenced by his occasional unwillingness to accept 
what is put before him in the vray of a musical diet selected by 
the teacher. One solution is, of course, to make as much use as 
possible of student co-operation in planning. But even with this 
safeguard, the wide range of differences in classes ina)ces it 
difficult to hit upon musical offerings which will instantly ap- 
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peal to all members of a class. Too often, unhappily, teachers 
Snd tile attitude of “Show mel” or "ilfoite me like it — just make 
mel” Making an issue of such attitudes only serves to intensify 
tliem; children who display tliem should, rather, be disarmed, 
and if possible, taken into camp without their ever realmng 
tliat the weapons of antagonism and bravado have been pain- 
lessly removed. 

Tliis is one reason why tlie g^o^ving teacher is ever on the 
alert for new and better ways of presenting his music in the 
classroom; it is certainly a reason why no simple answer can 
be made when teachers ask, “Just exactly /low shall I do it?” 
It is possible to suggest a number of ways in which the situation 
may be handled at various times, but the teacher’s sensitivity 
to the needs and attitudes of the individuals who moke up each 
class is still the most important factor in the situation. He must 
be an expert diagnostician before he decides which approach 
to use or works out particular methods of his own, just as a 
physician must treat each patient individually and prescribe 
treatment with tlic whole picture of the patient’s needs in mind. 
The foUo^ving general suggestions are not, then, cure-alls, and 
should not be regarded as such: 

1. Avoid having in mind any set opinion as to how a class 
will receive a particular musical experience. Try to sense the 
moods, the in- and out-of -school altitudes, and previous reac- 
tions of the class to music, then be prepared to adjust your 
opinions about and comments on the music to meet whatever 
may be forthcoming in the way of reacb'on from each particular 
class. This does not mean adopting a wshy-washy attitude that 
lists with each gust of wind. It iJoes mean treating the opinions 
and values of the children witlt respect and tolerance. A sense 
of values does not develop overnight; the teacher must work 
patiently in Uie right direction, watcliing for growth, spotting 
and encouraging its gradual development in individual mem- 
bers of the class. 

2. Have a flexible plan, including the use of supplementary 
and alternative materials. This is largely dependent upon the 
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teacher's musical background; he should constantly expand his 
familiaritj' uath musical compositions and available recordings. 
In addition to building up a school library of recorded mate- 
rials, the teacher should build up his personal record library 
to as large an extent as is finanm^y possible. With the advent 
of long-playing records, small as well as large record companies 
are producing a steady stream of new releases and re-releases. 
Musical materials are related to each other in many ways; it is 
the teacher's responsibility to point out sucb relationships. The 
limits of the teacher’s understanding detennine the limite of the 
pupil’s opportunity to imderstand, 

3. In presenting listening erqreriences, it is best to use mate- 
rials which have to do Avith a sequence or "parcel” of learnings, 
rather than presenting each musical composition as a separate 
entity imrelated to the rest of the activities of the class (song 
materials, creative activities, reading, and so on), hforeover, 
try to relate the listening lesson to something with which the 
pupils are familiar; current events, school, community or world, 
subject areas (such as assigned reading in English dasses — 
the Deems Taylor Through the Looking Class is an example), 
or even personal problems in the lives of boys and girls (great 
love stories in music, or examples of filial rebellion against 
parents, such as Brunnhilde’s, in Die Walkure). It has been said 
that adolescents sometimes believe the problems they face are 
unique, lonel)' experiences; it helps to Imow that they are uni- 
versal, and have been made the subject of books, paintings, 
and musical compositions. 

4- With regard to the question "Shall I play the music first 
or discuss it first?” the only possible answer is that either may 
be done successfully. If the class has an established and stable 
attitude toward listening to mxisic^ part of the time they may 
enjoy hearing music with no verbal introduction; sometimes it 
is not even necessary to identify the composition and composer, 
since hearing the music stimulates the cl^s to a point of curios- 
ity about its identity. Again, leathers come into contact with 
«hisscs which need *hooks" upon which to "hang” the music 
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they hear — focal points of attention. Frequently used ways of 
providing focal points or “stimulators” follow: 

(a) Encourage the dass members to project themselves 
imaginatively into the music. One teacher may say, “Can you 
listen carefully enough to tell me what your hear happening in 
the musicr’" while another may go so far as to say “If tliis were 
the musical score for a motion picture, what would you imagine 
the plot to be?” A young teacher, eager to have his class feel 
the mood of Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun, found a hand- 
wound victrola and took them into a park near the school on 
a spring day. There they sat on tlie grass, and, sprawling full- 
length or leaning against trees, recreated in their own imagi- 
nations the story of Debussy’s music. The teacher thus provided 
an outlet for the daydreaming of early adolescence, in a setting 
as nearly suited to the music as he could find. 

(b) A list of key words placed on Uie board before a record 
is played serves to stimulate imaginative or constructive listen- 
ing. Some of tliese words wll be “dues” to the music while 
others will be "false leads.” Perhaps Uiis might be called a 
"Treasure Hunt.” In listening to the music, the children try to 
select the words, usually descriptive, which best suit the music. 
As an example of this, a few key words selected for the Debussy 
Golliwogs Cakewalk might be: humorous, serious, important, 
wliirasical, funny, clumsy. Although no two people hear exactly 
the same tilings in music, the discussion of which w’ords best 
describe a piece of music is stimulating, and consideration of 
the various words sometimes gives self-confidence to pupils 
who participate reluctantly or uitli little initiative. At times, 
tlie list is made up after tlie children have heard the music, and 
various words (or descriptive phrases and sentences) are volun- 
teered by members of the class. 

(c) Stress the musical content of the composition by asking 
pupils to identify in it tlie musical learning they have already 
acquiretl, for example: form, djmamics, tonalit)’. or medium. 

(d) Visual aids of various kinds are often effective. A simple 
device consists of displaying a number of strips of colored 
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drawing paper and asking the pupils to consider which colors 
most nearly reflect the mood of the music they are hearing. 
More elaborate devices consist of showing several prints of 
paintings all concerned with the subject of the music (for ex- 
ample, the sea) and asking the pupils to react to tlie suitability 
of these paintings with reference to lire music. Tire technique 
of having pupils draw freely, using paints, chalk, or crayon, 
while they listen to music is not only a visual reinforcement 
of the listening experience, hut also a correlation with art 
experiences. 

Every music classroom should have large maps of various 
parts of the world. This is a source of correlation between social 
science or current events and music, since in listening to music 
we cross many national frontiers. 

The foUov.*ing approach has never failed to stimulate the 
interest of seventh-grade classes in which it has been used. The 
teacher says, "Today let’s imagine we are all going on a trip. 
We are allowed to choose any means of transportation we wish, 
so we decide we will go on a huge air liner. Along the way we 
will make se\’eral stops, and die only "calch” in our free ticket 
for this trip is that when we land, we must all try to decide 
where we are by listening to the music which will be played for 
us at the aiipoit. If we come up with the correct answer, our 
trip will continue, but if we miss twice in succession, we must 
all fly back home.” For classes which have members who are 
lovers of adventure and m>'slery stories or radio programs, 
sometimes the teacher says, "In diis part of the trip, we are 
going to have an adventure. During a storm, our plane will be 
forc^ed down, and, when W’e climb out, the pilot wffl tell us that 
he has been blown off his course and the radio is not working. 
It is dark. We have only the vaguest idea where we are. Xiook- 
ing around, we see that we have landed in mountainous terrmn, 
and although no one has been hurt, we must try to decide in 
which direction to proceed for food and shelter. Then, coming 
dirough the darkness, we hear strains of music a long way off. 
This is the music we hear. (Teacher plays recnrd.’) \\Tiere do 


r For e aam pl^ Cauctaian lilotmtain Sketches by Ippolitav-bnaov. 
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you think we are? ^Vllo can show us on the map? Trace the 
route over which our pilot flew.*’ 

Some classes keep a world map displayed on the bulletin 
board and mark ^vilh map pins the countries whose music and 
composers they have heard. Whether tlie approaches men- 
tioned, or others, are used, maps not only serve as “stimulators” 
but also correlate music with the world around us. 

(c) Games such as “Twenty Questions" can be used in 
classes where the interest level is low. After hearing the music 
played, pupils attempt to identify its composer and/or title by 
asking a limited number of questions. A small group of students 
may take the place of the teacher by playing the record and 
answering the questions of tlie class. 

For a second hearing of the same composition, or a review 
before a test, the teacher may write on slips of paper answers 
to various questions he intends to ask and distribute them to 
the class. As questions are asked orally, tlie pupil who thinks 
he has the correct answer responds. Questions may be ^vritten 
on one set of papers \vith answers on another, shuffled and 
distributed so that each child has both a question and an 
ansAver. As each child asks his question, the child who believes 
he has tlie correct ans^ve^ replies. 

(/) Current events often furnish the teacher wth an oppor- 
tunity to show students that music is related to happenings in 
the world around them. The deatli of a king suggests par- 
ticular music, perhaps a well-known funeral march. Ships in 
trouble as a result of storms on the high seas suggest the use of 
such musical compositions as the Overture to The Flying 
Dutchman. Much suggested material for use in tliis manner 
will be found listed under “Suggested Musical Materials 
Grouped Around Topics of Interest" at the end of the chapter. 

(g) Classroom demonstrations by pupils should be used 
whenever they will add to the interest and understanding of 
music heard in the classroom. For e.tample, in a unit of dance 
music, the possibilities vary from ballet demonstrators (in many 
schools there are girls who have taken ballet lessons for several 
years and have acquired enough tedmique and poise to e.rplain 
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and dance ballet) to dance band record collectors who are 
eager to explain what makes the style of one dance band differ 
from that of another. A fine opporhmity to relate the school 
instrumental program to the classroom listening program de- 
velops throng inviting pupils to demonstrate instruments thej' 
are learning to play. By making a careful analysis of each <dass, 
the teacher ^vill find such sources of pupil demonstrations. 

(h) A %videly-used approach to certain musical compositions 
is through "popular” song arrangements. Often, boys and girls 
are uiia\%'are of the original sources of such songs and find it 
interesting to compare the adaptation or arrangement xrith the 
original- With classy of high-let'cl musical ability this can be a 
real means of do'eloping musical learnings through comparison 
of rhythms, instrumentation, hannonizatiem, and melody. 

(i) One teacher capitalized on the children’s interest in 
Valentine’s Day and approadied his record presentatioD 
through it When the children came into the zoom, he had 
dra\vn on the board a large red heart, complete with piercing 
arrow. In this heart he had printed: “Hercules loves Om- 
phalel”* Questions flew thick and fast, and the youngsters 
■waited impatiently through class preliminaries to hear the 
music and its story. 

(f) When the teacher has any gif t for drawing, a few illus- 
trative sketches of the composer or the story of the mtisic, even 
in the form of stick drawings, act to focalize the interest of 
the less musical members of the class. This is, in a way, a type 
of chalk taO:. 

To be worthwhile, all of the preceding activities must hav'e 
a direct basis of musical experience. They appear in practice 
to be of particTilar use to the average and below-average child 
in stimulating interest, as weB as to act in the direction of 
unifjTng dass interest, hlai^ failures in the presentation of 
listening experience seem to stem from the short attention span 
of jumor-bigh-school boys and ^Is, particularly in the seventh 

» The SpinrOng Whed Of Omphele hy Saint-Saeos. 
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grade.® It cannot be repeated too often tliat such devices as the 
ones mentioned are intended only to breach tlie gap existing 
behvccn child and music. If such a gap does not exist it is 
unneccssar>', even foolish, to use Uiem. 

If tlie pupils do not have in their hands books which contain 
the musical tliemes of records they hear, such themes should 
be placed on the board as often as possible. Even if the teacher 
cannot find time to do Uiis, often there are children in the 
class who find it interesting and instructive to undertake the 
task. Such themes not only lead to a better understanding of 
the musical composition involved, but also help widi the 
process of developing reading skills when pupils identify and 
follow the musical line as it is played. 

W^en the teacher finds a class which is ready to hear music 
witli no extrinsic approach, or when a class lias grown beyond 
such an approacli, increased emphasis can be placed upon 
developing understanding of Uic music itself. Here the limit 
of musical exploration is dclcnnined only by the teacher’s 
knowledge of tlic music; such classes often exceed the widest 
boundaries tentatively set for them. Tliey may be interested 
in form, instrumentation, comparison of performers styles, 
interpretation; in fact, usually the musical curiosity of such a 
class leads naturally from one topic to another. The teacliers 
most important function in such a class is to provide and know 
tlioroughly a wealth of musical materials to feed such musical 
interest and curiosity. 

® Relative to titls, teachers often ask whether or not a record may be stopped 
before it has been played In Its entirely, or whether they may slop sometiine 
during the playing for comment and explanation. This is seme^vlut like asking 
whether one must read through a book without stopping- If the interest of the 
class is so great that tliey can hear an entire musical composition without any 
break, by all means play it tlirough. But as with a book, we often read a chafer 
or two, or even a few pages, then stop to discuss or think about what has 
been read. The factor which determinw the procedure to be used is the 
tendon span and degree of interrat of the listeners. It is better to stop a record 
and recapture the Interest of the class than to continue the record for n restl^ 
imd inattentive class. Nevertheless, it b certainly best to try to create a situation 
which will keep the class listening through at least one complete portion of a 
Composition. ^Vhere this b not possible^ we must remember that the child fa 
•^16 most important factor Jn the classroom and that there fa nothing sacred 
a^ut a phonograph ne^e and a revolving record: they can he separated. 
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But if the musical interest and curiosity of the teacher does 
not equal that of the class, a “dead-end” situation results. How- 
ever small or isolated the community, musical experiences and 
sources of information about them are available if the teacher 
seeks them out. However meagre the musical background of 
the teacher, he can extend it; in fact, he is cheating his pupils if 
he fails to do so. The bibliography provided at the end of this 
chapter suggests sources of musical information for tlie teacher 
who wshes to provide richer musical experiences for his 
pupils; in doing so, he will grow with them. Unevenness of 
opportunity and education create a wide difference in teachers 
as well as in pupils, but the only teacher who can be blamed 
for inferior professional preparation is the one who does not 
try to remedy the situation; he is deliberately robbing his pupils 
of their birtiuight in a country where educational opportimities 
are available to alt. 

KEEPING A HECOIU) OF MUSICAL 

USTENTNG EXPEWENCES 

A music notebook may be a record of meaningful listening 
experiences, or a collection of facts about music. Today’s 
teacher is not interested in the latter. If there is time enough 
in the music class program Co keep a music notebook which has 
real significance to its owner, it is a worthwhile activity. If 
time is limited, the teacher should weigh the advantages of 
such a written record against those of spending the same 
amount of time in added listening experiences. Notebooks, if 
kept, should be a true reaction of the child to the music he 
hears and should be correlated with other areas of school life 
and out-of-school activities. They should not be a mere com- 
pilation of facts about composers, performers, and records. 

Notebooks have a special value for pupils with a particular 
or above-average interest in music, as they may be assigned 
to develop them as special projects. CL’ppings from magazines 
and newspapers, in the form of articles or illustrations, special 
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reports relating to musical events or reading, pupil “reviews” 
of concerts, all may find a place in such a notebook. Once 
pupils begin to add to them on their own initiative, more and 
more musical interests and information are located. 

^Vhen the teacher feels that a written reaction of some sort 
will aid the pupil in his listening growth, a summary form may 
be given each chOd so that he may write in information con- 
cerning music he hears as well as lu's own reaction to it. Sudi 
a form might be called a “Listening Guide.” It may cover 
only one composition, or may indude a comparison of two or 
three by way of review. In classes where books containing 
information about the music heard are not placed in the hands 
of the pupils, such guides are valuable in tliat they afford an 
opportunity for pupils to ^vrite down names of composers and 
compositions plus other pertinent information and reactions. 
Hiis serves as a reinforcement of the aural experience, and may 
be kept os a cumulative record. Because such activity tends to 
be time consuming, however, teachers should be careful that 
it does not degenerate into "busy work.” 

The following is an example of a guide sheet used in a 
seventh-grade general music class; 


USTENING GUIDE GRADE 7 

A comparison of a musiccl composUlon tee know with a new one 

Directions: Select tlie completion you think right and ^vritc it out in 
the correct blank. (Yon wJl not need all ot the completiozu given.) 
Or, you may try to complete some of the blanks in your own words. 

An Old Friend — the record of The Little Shepherd. 

1. This piece of music Is part of a group of pieces called — 

written by the ■ - — composer , ■ — 

(oatiasiality} (name) 

2. This shepherd is in . .. — Europe. 

3. The little shepherd is playing on hfe instrument, the 

During the day, he plays on bis instrument to 


Of the themes on the board, whidi is the skipping theme? 
Which theme seems to express a feding of loneliness? 
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Listening Guide (continued): 


II 

A New Friend — another shepherd, pU>dng while he waits for a ship to 
come in; Prelude to Act HI of Trijfon end Isolde, 

1. The mood of this shepherd is . — — ■ 

2. This shepherd Is playing — 

( where) 

3. The ordiestral instrument which plays this melody is the ■* 

4. The melody is played as part of a large musical work called an 

5. This music was written by the comi>oscr — — 

Completions to use in (he hfenk spaces: 


A- English horn 

B. Richard Wagner 

C. Claude Debussy 

D. French 

E entertain himself 
F. shepherd’s pipe 


C. opera 

H. sad.melaardmly 

I. Tristan and Isolde 

J. Children a Comer 
Suite 

K. soBthcni 


L. watching the sheep 

M. at a castle on the 
coast of Brittany 

N. flute 

O. northwestern 

P. improve his playing 


6. On the other side of the paper, try to explain the way the lot^c 
mate* you feel Both records wiD ^ pby^ again while jw wTite. 
Can you tell how the music of the two player* is different Do you 
think their music is alike in any way? 


UFTENINC TO AHT SONGS IN 
■niE JUNIOR mCH SCHOOL 

Perhaps a special discussion concernmg the presentation of 
vocal selections in the junior high school should be included. 
Pupils should hear a fair proportion of such materials, but in 
the past it is possible that in some schools most of the listening 
materials presented have been instrumental or orchestral num- 
bers. Yet eadi pupil possesses a developing voice, and should 
become acquainted \vith the sound of mature voices and their 
musical possibilities. 

The diiFerence fn the sound of the adult stiice and the adoles- 
cent voice should be explained carefully, because, as one alto- 
tenor pupil said, after hiring a recor^g of a tenor solo, “It 
sounds so different from our voicesl” The use of adult per- 
formers from the community or even older pupils will aid hi 
developing a concept of mature wice quality. 

A natural barrier in the way of using song materials is that 
many of the most beautiful songs for solo voice are sung 
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foreign languages. In illustrating various voice types teacliers 
must either present understandable translations or seek song 
recordings in tlie English language. Included in a list at the 
end of this chapter are English songs on the junior-high-school 
list of records, and a more inclusive list of art songs which are 
certainly too beautiful to be neglected in the musical education 
of our cliildren. Each is a work of art, a composite of words and 
music so perfect that the message of the song is often under- 
stood by the listening children despite language barrier. 

Many of the songs selected for the list given here are easily 
understood by boys and girls because they deal with situations 
which are universal in occurrence. The Trout (Die Forelle) 
by Schubert, for example, tells of a fislierman who employs 
tactics ^vhich, to the onlooker, seem unfair . . . the listener, 
like the onlooker who sings the song, is completely on the side 
of tlie merry little trout! Every boy or girl who has ever gone 
fishing, or who has watched fish swimming in a sunny pond or 
in an aquarium, will be interested in its story and way 
the music, as well as the words, tells it 

OPERA IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SOtOOL 

Opera, like art songs, contains much beautiful music to which 
children should be introduced. Again, foreign language is a 
barrier. More than language, however, children who are 
plunged into the hearing of opera without a thoughtful intro- 
duction are likely to find the vocal st>'le, in its bravura passages, 
beyond their understanding, and at times, simply funny. One 
class which thought a certain coloratura aria quite hilarious 
was won over when the teacher explained that the ability to 
sing such an aria represented great skill and long hours of 
training and practice; that the skill could be compared to the 
performance of a top atlilele— for example, a gymnastic per- 
former, since its performance required much control as well as 
outstanding natural ability. 

Increasing attention has been given during recent years to 
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ways of making opera interesting to youngsters. Among pro- 
cedures which have been developed are classroom dramaUza- 
Uons of skeleton opera plots (using improvased costumes). 
radio-t>T)e scripts wth classroom singing of more famous selec- 
tions of the opera or interpolations of recorded musical portion, 
bringing the story of the opera up-to-date by a popular tr^^Ia- 
tion of the plot into present-day speech and situation, and aU 
school assembly programs with scenery designed by the an. 
department, costumes by the home economics department, 
narration of plot by speech classes, soloists from the mi^c 
department, and assembly singing of familiar songs from the 
opera. Since opera is likely to seem farfetched and even mm- 
crous to many an uninitiated adult, thorough preparation y 
the teacher is necessary to make it understandable to, an 
appreciated by, children. 

Perhaps one of the greatest difficulties here is that many 
teachers of music have not had time to explore the 
operas and thus have failed to become aware of the muiical 
satisfaction to be gained therefrom. 

At times every teacher is amazed at what may develop from 
a listening experience. Sometimes this is a direct , 

reaction, as -with the case of the eighth-grade boy who 
the “Flower Song” from Carmen so much that he wanted to 
hear it over and over again. Other times it is a reaction to e 
social situation which develops in the plot of, for instance, an 
opera. One eighth-grade girl protested mightily because o 
the situation in The Bartered Bride whereby a girl mi^t be 
affianced to a man she did not love. This led to a dlscussio^ 
marriage customs of other times and other countries. The 
maturity of a similar discussion, which arose spontaneously m 
a class hearing portions of Madame Butterfly, surprfeed the 
teacher. The whole class was indignant at Pinkertons treat- 
ment of Butterfly and her child. On the surface, the latter t\vO 
reactions may seem primarily verbal, a type of intellecn^ 
response. But since both occurred after the class had heard the 
music, it seems possible that at least the Madame Butterfly 
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discussion was influenced by the mood of the music. Tlie atti- 
tude of these tliiiteen- and fourteen-year-olds is not always as 
"hard-boiled” as they would like us to think. Sometimes, 
tiu’ough music, they stand revealed to us as possessing an 
understanding and a sensitivity which we hope they will retain 
as adults. 

THE DIFFICULT CLASS 

Occasionally a teacher meets a class which, in spite of his 
best eflorts, insists that it "does not like to listen to records.” 
Many of the suggestions in this chapter will aid in working out 
a solution to such a problem, particularly the discussion wluch 
refers to "canned” musia For it is significant that classes rarely 
say "\Ve do not like to listen to tnusic.” Generally, however, it 
is the attitude of the teacher which has the most to do with 
resolving such a situation; children are bored by recordings 
which do not reach them musically. 

Each child has a right to Iiis own opinions and values with 
respect to music. Furthermore, children arc as sensitive as 
adults and as likely to take offense where an attack on their 
sense of ^'alues is concerned. Musicians, even when their chief 
role is that of the teacher, all too often develop fixed standards 
with regard to what is and is not “good” music. They forget 
that children do not mature in this respect just because an 
adult tells them certain things are good or bad: Maturity, in 
tlie sense of developing musical values, is a deliberate process. 

It has to do not only xvith the musical environment provided by 
the teadier, but also Nvith the child’s innate growtli processes, 
and it cannot be rushed. Hymes has this to say about the 
process of maturing; 

IE someone is urging you to do something that isn t yet in your 
pow'er, it doesn’t make much difference whether they are nice or 
mean about it. If you haven’t grmvn enough to do the job, you feel 
defeat. An emptiness inside yourself, an anger at the people pressing 
you, a giving up, an urge to hit out — just what you feel %vill depend 
on you. But it isn’t an inspiring feeling. And you cant do better for 
having it now or the next time. 
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Grown-ups don’t have to shove children. You can bo humble. 
You can know that growtli has the controlling power, growth calls 
the turns, growth sets the pace. But instead of making you weak, 
knowing this can make you creative. 

You can see your job as setting the stage. You fix the enWron- 
ment. You work so that when a child is ready to gro^v, j'ou have 
made it possible and easy and simple /or him. This is %\‘}}cre your 
adult strength comes in. This is where you become powerful. 

Concentrate on the child’s surroundings. Fit them so that he can 
glide into the next move of his development when he has grown 
enough to do the gliding. The cluld still throws the switcli, but he 
does it IF you have opened up the track ahead. The two of }'OU 
work together as a smooth-running team.*® 

Since individual children differ, \vc know they cannot be 
poured into any sense-of-valucs mold and expected to take or> 
its form. We would not w'ant them to be fixed in such a form at 
any point in their development, since 've want tlicm to continue 
to grow. A sense of values witli respect to music stems from the 
child’s reactions to music, and whether his experiences have 
been simOar or dissimilar to those of his classmates, a healthy 
variance in opinions as to just what is “good” music wdll always 
exist Stokowski, in discussing whether or not there is a fixed 
standard for music, says: 

Fortunately there is no such norm or standard, because if there 
were a norm, music could not grow and evolve in new directions but 
would alwaj’s be cirding around that norm — like an animal in 
captivity chained to a post Music is free and limitless — it is fw- 
ever expanding in new directions. Each one of us feels music dif* 
ferently because of that sacred thing inside us — oiu individuality. 
Music will never stop evolving, but century after century will b®* 
come ricber in variety, richer in life experience, in unending differ- 
ence of feeling. If we compare the opinions of a thousand persons 
from different countries all over the world, we s^ill find immense 
variations of opinion as to what is good or bad music. They will 
sometimes contradict each other completely, with scarcely any tsvo 
people feeb'ng and thinking exactly alike.** 

iORctirinted by permissiem from Undentanding Your Child by James L- 
Hyroes, Jr. Copyright, 1952, by IVentfce-Hall. Znc.. p. 45. 

11 Leopold Stokowski. Muric for AD of (New York: Simon and Schnster, 
1943), pp. 41-42. 
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Intelligent and good-natured tolerance on the part of a 
teacher who has a healthy respect for the opinions of his pupils 
will do much to ease the tension in a classroom where pupils 
are actively resisting listening experiences. Such tolerance 
must be active enough to feature an attitude wherein the 
teacher is willing to say to his pupils, "Very well, then; you 
dont like my suggestions about listening to music, so lets 
compromise. I’ll listen to your ideas about the music you want 
to hear, and more than that, I’ll listen to some of it with you. 
You can tell me what you like about it, and I’ll tell you my 
opinions. TThen it’s only fair that you should listen to some of 
the music I like and let me discuss it with you. Let's go fifty- 
fifty in this situation, and we may find that we like many of the 
same things about music.” 

'The majority of boys and girls are perfectly willing to co- 
operate with such an attitude. Their spirit of fair play tells 
them it’s an intelligent approach to solving an unhappy 
situation. 

Last but not least, a teacher who is enthusiatic about the 
music he presents is likely to find his enthusiasm contagious — 
if it is sincere. This, combined with a thorough knowledge of 
the music, is the teacher's best safeguard against failure. 

HOUSING AND CARINC FOB THE RECORD LIDRARY 

Tlie record library should be housed in a central place where 
all teachers will have access to it. Becords should be kept in 
albums and stored upright on shelves with separators from 8" 
to 12" apart. Preferably, the storage place should liave a fairly 
even temperature and not be subject to e-rtremes of heat and 
cold, because tliis causes w’arping. The best method of keeping 
track of your record library is a card-index system, whereby 
each record or album is entered when purchased. Persons 
borrowing records should sign them in and out; as with books, 
borrowers may have the best of intentions but prove to be 
negligent in returning property. Nothing is more frustrating 
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than to look for a record, valuable for illustrative purposes in 
a situation which has arisen spontaneously in the course of a 
class, and find it unaccountably missing. Cards bearing the 
school name and spaces for information relative to composer, 
title, dale of purchase, album number in tlie library, and other 
pertinent information can be turned out to your order by any 
printer. Unbreakable records should be given the wdest 
circulation possible; children should be allo^ved to take them 
home overnight if they \vish, at the discretion of the teacher. 
In the case of breakable records, this is a somewhat hazardous 
procedure, because pupils usually are carrying other school 
materials with them, and even with the best of intentions, the 
accident rate is high. 

Ideally, a circulating record library should be part of every 
school, but due to present limited availability of school funds 
this is impossible in many cases. It is possible to encourage 
pupils to come in at noon or after school to hear records of their 
choice; however, because this cannot be a wholly unsupervised 
activity, it is limited by the extent of the teacher's availability. 

Fortunately, school record libraries will, in the future, con- 
tain an increased number of long-playing records. These may 
be used by pupils with less expectation of damage. Teachers 
should plan to discuss with their classes the care of records in 
order to encourage intelligent handling. 

Records should be marked with album letter and number, or 
in some similar way. This can be done somewhere on the 
record label by using while ink and spreading shellac over it 


BUYING A PIIONOCnAPIi: MONEY FOB BECOBDS 

Today it is imperative to buy a phonograph which has a three- 
speed turntable. If the music is to be heard at its best, the 
reproducer must have high fidelity. Money invested in a good 
machine is never wasted, while it is almost certain that a cheap 
machine will not reproduce satisfactory music; many a child 
has received a false impression of the sound of recorded music 
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because a school skimped on the quality of its phonographs. 

Often, community organizations will tliink it worthwhile to 
contribute money toward the pmehase of phonographs for 
school use. Parent-teaelicr organizations and local music clubs 
seem to feel that contributing sums for tlic purcliase of records 
and rcprotlucing equipment is a wortliy cause; in some cases, 
these organizations, or others, will contribute a yearly sum in 
order to assist the scliool in building a record library. 

AUOUT THE DmuoonArirY 

At the end of this diaplcr are lists of compositions which 
appeal to the listening Interests of irumy junior-high-sdiool boys 
and girls for reasons discussed prcsiowly. To some readers 
Uicse lists may appear rallier heasy on tlje side of program 
music. Many teachers have obscr\*cd that tliis age group seems 
to find a more immediate appeal in music which “tells a story" 
than In absolute or pure mttsfa Despite the fact Uiat there are 
tliosc who ]>clicvc that Uic latter music speaks directly to boys 
and girls without the necessity for "approaches" and dial it 
should be stressed in their music classes, judging from the com- 
ments of classroom teachers, this Is not always true. 

Although it is dangerous to generalize In tlie ease of llie 
raried group that makes up public school music classes, it 
seems likely tliat the 1)71100! restlessness, divided interests, and 
svidely divergent attitudes pupils bring with them into tlie 
junior-high-school grades make It more sensible to build upon 
the type of music they tend to like than to comhat aggressive 
attitudes svitli the “forced-feeding" of music wiiich is beyond 
tlie listening maturity of tlie majority. 

Tlie lists may be ’ particularly helpful to inexperienced 
teachers wishing to build up n library of records for use in the 
junior-higli-scliool grades. No list would fit every situation, 
and in view of the philosophy already expressed (to the effect 
tliat lists of materials, as w'cll as methods, should be agreed 
Upon by all who are part of the situation), w'O ask that the 
reader consider Uiesc lists as "suggested" materials and choose 
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from them with his o^vn pupils in mind and always with the 
objective of expanding the musical horizons of boys and girls 
in the direction of the best in music experiences. 

A SPECIAL NOTE 

Life is often a compromise between the practical and the 
idealistic. The teaching of music in certain situations resolves 
itself into just that In brief, this is the reason for the inclusion 
in this chapter of the list of popular songs adapted from 
classics and the list of theme music used for certain television 
and radio programs, the appeal of which verges on the side of 
"blood and thunder ” 

Hmvever idealistic the teacher may be, however much he 
knows in the way of what is best to present in musical materials 
to boys and girls, in certain situations he must come to grips 
with bare facts. He may be limited by the musical background 
of his students, by his own background, by bis materials, by 
unfavorable attitudes toward the music be himself loves. Some* 
where, somehow, he must reach his pupils, must speak their 
language so that be will be accepted by them. The music he 
himself considers most beautiful sometimes falls upon deaf 
ears. "It says nothing to us,” the pupils may tell him. 

If it is true that we must proceed f rom the known to the 
unknown, from the familiar to the unfamiliar, then the teacher 
is justified in using the two listings mentioned above as a 
starting point. If he is a good teacher, his pupils will not remain 
at that point, else it becomes a “sforoing point" instead. 

It is little use for the classroom teaiier in the junior high 
school, faced day-in and day-out by hoys and girls who believe 
they know what they want and like, to tell them that they 
really do not Imow what they want, that they really do not like 
the music they seek out when on their own. They are looking 
for acceptance, not rejection. 

Teachers facing down-to-earth problems are asking for down- 
to-earth solutions. If we must at times climb to the glory of 
the best in music by way of die shaky stairs of "adapted* 
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popular songs and compositions made familiar by the use of 
their themes on mystery programs, at least let us try to make 
our precarious way to the top rather tlian rejecting the climb 
altogether. 

If only the best in music were heard over the air, if the music 
of great composers, unadulterated, were plugged as assiduously 
as is dance music and hill-billy music, music classes would be 
paradise for their teachers. But so long as many of our pupils 
come to us without a background of consistent exposure to the 
music we \vish tlicm to like, music classes must be, in certain 
situations, a compromise between our tastes and theirs. Lin- 
coln’s remark to the effect that God must have loved the com- 
mon people, since he made so many of them, has a meaning for 
us. hfany a beginning music teacher, with the dew still upon 
a conviction formed in hts med>ods classes that he must never 
lower his musical standards, creates a gap between bis pupils 
and himself which cuts of! understanding and open-mindedness. 
Snobbery has no place in music; certainly not on the part of a 
teacher, who is supposed to be a mature adult. We must go 
halfway to meet our pupils; wc must look into tlieir backyards 
and visit >viUi them Acre before we can expect them to come 
into our better-landscaped gardens. 

To state it differently, we must not ask the child to remove 
his shoes and wipe all the dust off his feel before he enters the 
concert hall of good music. On the contrary, wc must let him 
come in, dusty feet and all, and sit down with the rest of us, 
making him feel that his likes in music are not to be rejected 
and parked outside the hall. Then perhaps, in time he will settle 
do^vn comfortably and say in his own language, “This is for 
me!” 

The two lists we suggest using as approaches for some classes 
where children maintain they do not like “long-hair" music may 
be akin to dusty shoes, but if the diildien who come to us are 
wearing them, let’s not demand Uiat they remove those shoes 
too suddenly. For if we do, we may not be able to fit them svitb 
a comfortable pair for a while . . - perhaps too long a while. 
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SUiatARY 

The listening experience succeeds to the extent that it pro- 
duces a favorable reaction in the pupil, and one which he is 
mature enough to relate wth other areas of his every-day life. 
The true measure of what a child obtains from a listening ex- 
perience is difficult to obtain, and may not be apparent for many 
months, even years. If, in listening to music over a period of 
time the child has experiences which are significant to him, he 
may eventually develop a degree of independence through 
which his evolving sense of musical values %vill mature, bring- 
ing him closer and closer to what is finest in music. If a teacher 
somehow could be miraculously projected Uventy years into 
the future and watch todays pupils attending concerts, listen- 
ing to radio programs, and purthasing phonographs and rec- 
ords, he would be able to tell at once how well he had suc- 
ceeded in helping them to identify themselves with great music 
— the child’s cultural heritage. 

^Vhat each child will gain from his listening experience de- 
pends upon his level of intellectual and social maturity, bis 
interests, and his musical capacity and baclcgroimd. Some chil- 
dren may be able to reach the music with no introduction or 
approach preliminary to the bearing itself, while others may 
need a carefully considered approach to the music. The music- 
ally experienced child ^vill be interested in a more detailed 
analysis of the music materials with which the composer works 
to create his effects and wU notice such items as the use of 
themes, dynamics, tempi, form, style, and instruments. The 
inexperienced child may gain only a musical impression which 
he lacks the background to clarify. But the approach of the 
teacher must be so varied and imaginative that it ^vill reach 
from the total life of the child to the minor segment of life 
which is the presentation of a musical composition- 
The selection of materials also poses the problem of com- 
bining interests with the selection of a well-balanced musical 
diet rich in the essentials which vtill build the desired founda- 
tion for inteUigent and discriminating listening. 
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AJso important is the correJation of musical materials with 
tlie school life of the child. The listening experience is not es- 
sentially and solely a skill-building experience in intent or pur- 
pose for the majority of iditldren. It should have a definite 
relationship %vith other subjects and other school activities. 
Growing as it does from the lives of men and tlieir environment, 
there is something in music for every child — it is related to 
ah experience and knowledge. Engbsh and Social Studies are 
especially adaptable to correlation with both singing and listen- 
ing material. The Ride of the Valkyries, already cited, as a part 
of Wagner s Ring has definite associations with World History as 
taught in tlie seventh or eighth grades of many schools. OUier 
legends and folk tales find their coimterpart in the music of 
many composers. Actual historical figures, too, are cited in 
music, as in Copland's A Lincoln Portrait. Only the famih'arity 
of the teacher with available materiab, and the school's ability 
to furnish these materials, will limit the amount of such coire* 
lation in the music class. In assbting the child to St music into 
the pattern of his life, the teacher is the motivating agent, 
selecting music which may reach into and then beyond his im- 
mediate interests, and presenting it at an appropriate time in 
a favorable setting. To do this it is obvious that tlie teacher 
must know tlie child and his interests. 

The initial problem, that of arousing interest, is a definite 
test of tlie skill of the teacher. A further test is his ability to 
recognize all individuals in the class and include them somehow 
in bis unified approacli to the music at hand, and at the same 
time to keep the situation free enough so that each member of 
the class may react naturally. Growth and maturity proceed at 
the child’s own pace; the child who reacts outwardly only in 
order to be witli the group has not progressed but has adopted 
an artificial manifestation in order to conform. 

The main emphasis in the h'sfening experience always should 
be on the music itself. \Vhenever the approach becomes so in- 
volved or so detailed that it assumes more importance than the 
music, the situation is out of balance, and .the purpose of the 
music teacher is defeated. As has been noted, music speaks 
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directly and in its o\vn language to many children. Whenever 
music can be presented with little or no introduction, prelimi- 
naries are not necessary. If it is true, however, that interest 
aids the learning process, tire teacher is justified in proceeding 
from what is known in the child’s life to what is unknown. 

Since children are different as individuals, so classes differ. 
This means that the listening materials chosen for each class 
(even different sections of Ae same grade) may vary to a 
considerable extent, that the same materials may not be used 
in different classes ^v^th the expectation of success even though 
they have proved successful with one class, and that each class 
presents a different problem for the teachers dioice of mate- 
rials. A careful analysis of the class on the basis of these con- 
siderations gives the teacher an indication of procedures and 
materials likely to be successful and meaningful. While we have 
suggested certain basic listening materials in Chapter 3, we have 
also indicated that much additional material is to be chosen on 
the basis of class need. 

In conclusion, each teacher must remember that his own 
limits of musical understanding in turn set limits for that of his 
pupils. It becomes part of ea^ teacher’s responsibility to ex- 
pand his musical knowledge in many directions, so that more 
and more he will be able to reach the musical interests of his 
pupils. It also becomes his responsibility to be well read and 
cognizant of world affairs, if these are to be part of a live 
classroom. We do not want our schoolrooms to have walls of 
one-way glass so that those outside can see in, but those inside 
cannot see out Boys and girls hve not only in school, but out- 
side of school. In music, as in other subject areas, we must 
bring the two lives together. 

A SUGGESTED IJSTEOTNC EXPERIENCE PLAN 

Here is an illustration of a plan for a listening experience in 
an eighth-grade music class. This might take one whole period, 
or part of several, It would probably affect the song repertoire 
of the dass. It is the type of plan which is intended to lead 
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into other areas and to show pupils the background of the music 
and the material of tl»e composer. 

It is not suggested that this plan he used in its entirety or 
exactly as it appears. It is a plan to be adapted according to 
materials and time available to the teacher. 

A Mosicai, ExPoiiEMca! Based Upon the Use ok a Recordinc of 
La Cat)iddrale EngJoutie (The Engulfed Cathedral) 
from Preludes, Book 1, Claude Debussy 

OBJECTIVES 

General 

To increase the child’s enjoyment of music by helping him 
understand a composition new to his listening experience. 
Specific 

1. Listening to a new piece of music. 

2. Hearing the style of an impressionist. 

8. Comparing the musical treatment of a legend and a descrip* 
tive treatment of the sea with that of other composers. 

4. Exploring the idiom of the impressionistic composers. 

5. Analyzing the legend or story upon which the music is based 
for a sociological meanhig. 

6. Comparing an orchestration with an original composition. 

i>£ATEniAz.s NEEDcn: (asmanyasareavailable): 

1. The records of La Cathedral Engloutie~one orchestral, 
one piano. 

2. A map of France large enough to be seen by all. 

3. Several prints of paintings of the sea, plus one or two other 
pictures. 

4. Picture of a catliedral. 

5. Additional records (one or all of these, as time permits): ' 
Four Sea Interludes (Britten) 

EingoTs Cave Overture (Mendelssohn) 

“The Sea and Sinhad’s Vessel” — Scheherazade (lUmsfcy- 
Korsakov) 

Overture to The Flying Dutchman (Wagner) 

6. Copy of the piano music. 

7. Record of Gregorian chant, 

eefebence mateiuai.: 

Book of Bells (Satis N. Coleman) 

A Listener’s Anthology of Music (Lillian Baldwin) 
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P P XS ESTATIOX; 

Priflts of the paintings are displayed where the entire class may 
see them. These may be used as a \'isual focal point, or as a reference 
during the period of listening to the record. Or, as the record is 
plajed through for the first time, you may ask the diildren to 
ima^e a picture which the composer might have been thinking of 
or suggesting in his music. Suggest that something is taking place in 
the music, then ask the class to unleash their imaginations to find 
out w’hat it is. (Be prepared to receive with due respect any inler- 
pretations of the music which come forth! ) 

After the record has been played, the class, stimulated by leading 
questions if necessary, svill give its views on what the composer was 
expressing in the music. These wews may be brought forih in single 
words such as adjectis'es, or in phrases, sentences or paragraphs — 
aU ddivered orally. Cuided b>' the teadier's remarks and questions, 
pijpils may attempt to choose the picture which most nearly reSects 
the mood o! the music. Wlieo it is brought out that the music has 
something to do with the sea, and that the mood is m>’steriou5 and 
eerie, the teacher may either tell the class the story associated with 
the composition or he may proceed to de%'elop the stor>' by questions 
or su^estioos irom members of the dlass. Ihe map is used to point 
up the fact that the scene is the coast. The origin of the story may 
have been in legend or superstition. Legends and superstitions are 
often found among fishing foO^ whose long association svith the 
sea has made them experienced with its po%ver to \sTeak disaster and 
with which disaster they sometimes associate the supematuraL 
Fishennen are noted for their “tall tales,** and seamen are still 
reporting rumors of giganb'c sea serpents. Andent charts of the 
sea sometimes bore drawings of sea monsters. 

A discussioD of the origin of certain common superstitions as an 
outgrowth of this musical e xp e ri ence may be a valuable one. This 
leads directly to the use of the Satis Coleman Book of Bells in con- 
nection with the ioTting of the cathedral bells. Cathedrals and their 
construction were and are long-tenn projects.; in the Middle Ages 
a man might devote Hs entire life to the business of working on 
one cathedral. In such a situation legends and supe rsti tions often 
arose. In connection with the bells themselves, Coleman tells a 
nntaber of stories iHustrating the legends and superstitions which 
grew around their use. Tci further expand this, it may be pointed 
out that in the period dining which the legend may have originated, 
the printing press had not been invented, educaticm was for the few 
not for the manv. and among ignorant folk sui>erstitiOTi was widely 
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spread. Legends, passed along by word of moutb, may arise easily 
and grow rapidly. 

The foregoing discussion may be used in part or in whole, depend- 
ing upon the time allotment and the interest of the class. Tech- 
nical analysis of the music also depends upon the musical le^'el of 
the dass. Certainly such items as the fo]lo\wng should be brought 
out; 

1. The basic philosophy of the Impressionist painters and com- 
posers. (Compare music of Debussy with that of composers 
representing other periods. ) 

2. A discussion of tJie style of Debussy, emphasizing charac- 
teristic features of his music. 

3. A comparison of the piano record with the orchestral record. 
Ask what instruments might be suited to the music of 
Debussy, Note the use of reed instruments to secure color, 

4. Comparing the orchestral version of La Cathddrale Engfoirfie 
with another orchestral portrait of the sea. 

A program for La Coth4dTole Englouiie, by Huntington Watts, is ' 
as follows: 

The most mystic of the Preludes, this favorite ^vork makes audible 
and alJ but visual the essence of the old Breton legend that Laic adapted 
and expanded for operatic purposes in his Le Boi dYs. On occasion — so 
the tale runs — when the sea is transparent in the clear light of morning, 
out of the Nvaves rises the cathedral of Ys, its bells tolling, its priests 
Intoning; slowly it wnll return agun to the depths where its enchanted 
sleep will be resumed. The melodic content is Gregorian; the harmony 
recolleclive of the medieval organum. The effect is, in fact, orchestral 
There are tliree principal musical ideas: one suggestive of plain chant and 
the organ, as if played by phantom fingers; another representative of the 
quiet sea; the third like die slow swelling of the waves. A bell-like figure 
and a ponderous pedal point are heard at the climax. As the cathedral 
recedes beneath rocking waves, there is an echo of the phain chant, and 
the conclusion is like the opening, but with seconds added to the bar- 
monies. The moving blocks of hoUow chords that Debussy employed to 
express sombre mystery are utilized to suggest the sunken bells. In its 
chord sijccessicais, the composition represents what was — at that time — 
a new concept of dissonance: a conception in which dissonance ^vas to 
be regarded as an end in itself, and not a xnere episode on the road to a 
redemptive consonance.^* 

*2 Reprinted by pemussion. These notes are included in the foDcwing record 
alburn: Debussy, Preludes, Book I, Walter Cieseking, Piano; Columbia Masto- 
worics Set M-352, Columbia Record*. Inc, New York. Altljoogh the notes 
describiag this are included here, a recording of La CofWdrare £ngloatie is 
not in this album, but tnaybeadJ^s CoL I7077D. 
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SUGGESTED ACnvnTES AS AN OUTCHOWTfi: 

1. Reading concerning myth, superstition, legend. 

2. DraNvings and paintings of the Kngulfed Cathedral made by 
the class. 

3. Listening to other compositions by Impressionists. 

4. Listening to other music descriptive of the sea. 

5. Studying the great cathedrals of the Middle Ages through 
reading and pictures. 

LIST OF J,tATE3ytALS 

A usr 0? cOMPOSmoNS Toa jumoft-incn-scnooi. music ustehisc 


Jazz Legato 

Anderson 

Jazz Pizzicato 

Fiddle Faddle 

Variations on a Theme by Tchaikovsky 

Arenslcy 

Christ Lag M Todeshanderi 

Bach 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor 

Overture to Egmont 

Beethoven 

Rondo a Capriecio in G major 

Symphony No. 3 in E flat (Eroieo) 

Carmen (escerpts) 

Bizet 

Airbofnc Symphony 

Blitzsteia 

Academic FertitJol Oeerture 

Brahms 

Varkrttona on a Theme by Hoydn 

Faoone ""El Greco” 

Braine 

Habanera “Lazy Cigarette” 

Young Tefson's Guide to the Orchestra 

Britten 

“Four Sea Interludes” — Peter Grimes 

Variations on “Pop Coes the Weaser 

CaUiet 

EspaHa (Rhapsody) 

Chabrier 

Polonaise in A flat major 

Chopin 

London Suite 

Coates 

Lincoln Portrait 

Copland 

Suite for Strings 

Corelli 

Clair de Lurxe 

Debnssy 

La Cathidtde En^outie 

La Mer 

"Ritual Fire Dance" — El Amor Brufo 

de Falla 

"Dance of the Autoznalom” — CoppSlkt Ballet 

Delibes 

Brigg Fair: An En^ish Rhapsody 

Delius 

"Juba Dance" —In the Bottoms 

Dett 

Gosrfps 

Dubenslcy 

SoTcerei's Apprentice 

Dukas 
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S)Tnphon>' No. SinE minor (NetvWorld) 

Dvofik 

Music of Stephen Foster (Kostalanetz) 

Song# of Stephen Foster (Nelson Eddy* l>afjtone) 

Foster 

Donkey Serenade (James Melton, tenor) 

Friml 

Pofgy and Be## Highlights 

Rliapsody in Blue 

G€rsh\vin 

Pinafore 

Gilbert & Sullivan 

Funeral March of a Marionette 

Gounod 

“March of Allegiance’* — Sigurd Jorsalfar 

Grieg 

Pleasure Dome of Kuhia Khan 

White Peacock 

Criffes 

Crand Canyon Suite 

Mississippi Suite 

Crof6 

Turkey in the Straw 

Cuion 

Triumphal Entrance of the Boyardt 

Halvorsen 

Messiah 

HoyaZ Fireworks Music 

Water Music 

Handel 

Muslcoi Cloclc# 

Toy Symphony 

Haydn 

The Planets 

Holst 

CflucflflaB Mountain Sketches 

IppolitovJvaaov 

The Music Box 

Xiadov 

Les Prelude# 

lisrt 

Suite No. 2 (Indian) 

MftcDo\vcl] 

Shadrack (Nelson Eddy, baritone) 

MacGimsey 

Legend of the Afkansas Traveller 

Symphony No. 1 (Sante Fi Trail) 

McDonald 

A Midsummer flight’s Dream (InNdenfal Murie) 
f ingaT# Co«e (or Hebrides) Ooerture 

Mendelssohn 

A Night on Bdd Mountain 

Boris Godounoff Excerpts (Symphonic Synthesis) 
Pictures at an ErJiibition 

Moussorgsky 

Overture to The Magic Flute 

Symphony No. 41 in C major (Jupiter) 

Mozart 

The GrecmEycd Dragon (Robert Merrill, baritone) 

Newman, Charles 

Overture to The Merry Wives of Windsor 

Nicolai 

Moto Perpeiuo 

Novdeek 
(Arr. Stokowsld) 

Dancing Doll (Lily Pons, soprano) 

Poldini 

Love for Three Oranges (Excerpts) 

Peter and the Wolf 

Prokofiev 

Bolero 

Ravel 

Virgins Slumber Song (Blandie Theban, mezzo- 
soprano) 

Reger 

Pines of Borne 

Respighi 
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Scheherazade 
Lonesome Train 
Camicd of the Animals 
Danse Macabre 

Symphony No. 8 in B n^or (Vnfinbhed) 
Fanfasiestiicke 

‘ToTka and Russian Dance" — Gcdden Age Ballet 
Finlandia 

"War Dance of the Cheyennes" — SuSe Pnmcpcl 

Overture to The Bartered Bride 

Moldau 

Irish Washertooman 
Don Quixote 

Suite from Def RosenkaoeJier 
Till EulenspiegeTs iferry Pranks 
Circus Polka 

The Firebird (L’Oiseau de Feu) 

Fireuxrrks (Feu ^Artifice) 

The Rite of Spring (te Sacre du Printemps) 

Through the LooWng GI<im 
Marehe Slace 
nutcracker Suite 
1612 Overture 
Sleeping Beauty Ballet 
Aida (excerpts) 

Overture to Der FrelschDtz 

"Ho-Jo-To-Ho” — Die Walkure (Kirsten Flagstad, 
soprano) 

0\'erture to The Flying Dutchman 
Schicanda the Bagpiper (Polka and Fugue) 


Rimsky* Korsakov 

Robinson 

Saint-Saens 


Schubert 

Schumann 

Shostakovich 

SibeL'us 

Skilton 

Smetana 

Sowerby 

Strauss 


Stravhisky 


Taylor 


Verdi 
von Weber 
Wagner 


Weinberger 


History 

2000 Years of Music (Sachs) 
Columbia History of Music (Scholes) 

Christmas Music 

Carols by the Bach Choir 
Ceremony of Carols 
Christmas Carols 

Christmas Cer<ds 
Christmas £ce Suite 

Christmas Hymns and Carols — 

Vds. 1 and H 
Messiah 


Jacques (conductor) 

(Friften) Robert Shaw Chorale 
Royal Choral Society; Sargent 
(conductor) 

Robert Sfitchell Boys’ Choir 
(Rimsky*KoTsakov) Orch. Radio 
Berlin 

Robert Shaw Chorale 

(Handel) HuddersSeld Choral 
Society 
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Choral Music (see also Christnias l.Ius{c) 

CJtorcl Caravan de Paur Infantry Chorus 

Ein Feste Burg Sdiola Cantorum 

Fesiival of Choral Music (Seleo- Peter Wlihousiy (conductor) 
tions) 

Ilt/mns of All Churches Hymns of All Churches Choir 

Jewish Holidays In Song Soloists, Choir, and Organ 

Spirituals and Work Songs de Paur Infantry Chorus 

Yale Glee Club (Selections) Manhall Bartho!ome\v (conductor) 

Additional Suggestions 
Sit Dances (Columbia) 

Dances, Folk and Square (RCA Victorand Others) 

Instruments of the Orchestra (Columbia, Decca, Victor) 

Marches: Sousa-Go/dm<tn Afarclies (Columbia) 

Americas Facoffte Jlfarcfics (Victor) 

(It is suggested that (he record library also include representative 
music from musical shows and motion pictures, as well as selecUoas 
from $o<aUed “popular" music.) 


AUT SONGS FOR USTeNtKC IK TUE RnnOR mCH SCUOOL 

An die Nachtigall (To the Nightingale) Brahms 

Feldeiruamkeit (Alone in the Fieltit) 

Die hfainacht (May Night) 

Mein MUdel hat ein il(uenniund(M!/ Sioeetheorf luis 
a Jlory Afouth) 

Dor Schmied (The Blacksmith) 

Sonntag (Sunday) 

Vergebllches St^ndchen (The Vnsucccssftd Serenade) 


Mandoline Debussy 

L'lncltotion au Voyage (Inpifotion to Voyage) Duparc 

In the Boat Grieg 

Der Flo/i (The Flea) Moussorgsky 

"Die Post" (“Tlie Postman”) — Die Wlnlerrebe Schubert 

"Friililmgstraum” ("Dream of Spring) —Die 
IVinterreisc 

"Der Lefermann" ("Tlie Organgiindler") —Die 
Winterreise 


“Die Weiterfahne'" (“The Weathervane”) —Die 
Winterreise 

Der ErlkiSulg (The Erl King) 

Die Forclle (The Trout) 

He!deT\rdslcin (liedge Rose) 

Litanei (Litony) 
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Meeres StSle (Ocean Calm) 

An die Musik (To Music) 

“Das Wandem” ("Wandering) — Die Schon^ 

MiiHertn 

“U'ohin?" ("WTuther?”) — Die Schone Midlerin 

Mondnacht (Moonlit Nlghi) Schumann 

Der Nu5shfluin (The Not Tree) 

Waldesgesprach {Woodland Conversation) 

Morgen (Tomorrow) Strauss 

Auf ein dies Bild (On Cozing at on Old Painting) Wolf 
Der Cdrtner (Tlie Gardener) 

Gesang Weylds fWeyla’s Song of the Island) 

Schtafendes fesukind (Sleeping Jesus Child) 

Der Tambour (The Dnmmer Boy) 

MausfaRen-SprUcldein (The Mouse-Trap) 


SUCCESTCD MUSICAL KATEBIAIS GROUPED ABOUND TOPICS OF INTZRESr 

Note; The purpose of this listing of materials is to cite subjects of interest 
in the everyday lives of boys and ^Is and to note listening materials 
associated 'vith them. It Is not suggested that dU of the listening materid 
noted in any one group be used at any one time; on the contrary, some 
of it should be used sparingly, such as the material under ‘^iystery, 
and so forth. Indisaiminate use easily could be as bad an influence as are 
movies, comics, television, and radio at times. But since children in the 
tnajoiify appear to be interested in these matters, their use in a matter- 
of-fact way and their expositiou as a part of the surrounding ^vorld, pre- 
sented in a manner which is not overstiinulatmg. may operate to talce 
away some of the importance from the area. In presenting such materials, 
however, the teacher should always bear in mind the extreme sensitipity 
of many children and use materiab accordingly. 

The use of beautiful music as a part of the child’s everyday life is one 
of the aims of music education. For example, on the Friday before a hike, 
why not use the Schubert Dor Wawfem? When the ciruus comes to town, 
play the Rimsky-Koisakov Dance of the Cfotcns. The spirit of mischief 
and fun shines brightly in Till EulenspiegeTs MerTxj Pranks. The use of 
musical material in such a way bridges the gap, where it exists, between 
the child and the music of the great composers. 

Ofcotsse, it Is assrsned &st tesdso', at cccwg'suufrpiogsansaKJ&ct 
^v^^ not neglect the richness of absolute music. Neither are the groupings 
suggested here supposed to contain aQ the materia] as'allable in any 
particular center of interest. It is hoped the teacher will add other ma- 
terial as it is suggested, or as she locates it in her teaching. 

Some of the compositions listed here may not be available in recorded 
form at present, but it is hoped that recording companies will issue them 
in the near future. 
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!• The hliisic of Our Coiinlry 
American Legends 

A Tree on the Plains 

The Airborne Symphony 

VariaUons on "Pop Goes the Wcasr^ 

AppahehUm Suite 

Lincoln Portrait 

Tales of Our Coimtryslde 

American Songs 


Symphony No. 5 in C minor (Neto World) 

Porgtj and Bess 

Frontier Town 

ThUi Is Our America 

Cowboy Rhapsody 

Grand Cantjon Suite 

Mississippi Suite 

Folk Songs (historical $mgs asd ballads) 

liousatonlc at Stockbridge 

i(ark Twain 

1 Hear America Singirtg 

Suite No. 2 (Indian) 

Grandma Moses Suite 
Arkansas Traveller 
Symphony No. 1 (Santa F£ Tfofl) 
Lonesome Train 
OklaJiomaf 

American Festival Oveitoro 
Sfn^ of America 
Ozark Set 
Ttoo Indian Dances 
The Plow That Broke the Plains 
II. Humorous Characters in Music; Humorous 
Music 

“Fury Over a Lorf Penny” (Hondo a Cap- 
riccio in G major) 

Adventures in a Perambulator 
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Composer or 
Pc^ormer 
American Ballad 
Singers 
Bacon 
Blitzstein 
CaUiet 
Copland 

Cowell 

Different compos- 
ers (sung by 
Helen Traubel) 
Dvofik 
Gershwin 
CffJis 

Gould 

Grof6 

Ives (folksinger) 
Ives, Charles 
Xem 

Xleinsinger 
- MacDo%vell 
Martln-Wflder 
McDonald 

Hobinson 
Hodgers- 
Hammerstein 
Schuman 
Scott (folksinger) 
Siegmeister 
Skilton 
Thomson 


Beethm’en 

Carpenter 
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‘‘GoUiicc^s Calce Walk' {ChUdrent 
Corner Suite) 

"Dance of the Automaloni” — CoppSlia 
Ballet 
Gossip* 

Funeral March of a Marhnette 
"Intermezzo”; "Entrance of the Emperor 
and His Court" — ifary l&noi Suite 
Tiigato on a WcU-Knoxcn Theme 
J/iiifummer Night's Dream 
“Ballet of the Unhalched Chicles” — rictures 
at an Exhibition 

Song of the Flea (sung in English by Law- 
rence Tihbelt) 

Overture to The Afagic Ffirfe 
Green-Eyed Dragon 
The Merry Wices of Windsor 
“Afuselta’* IValtz" — La Boh^me (Act II) 
“Dance of the Tumblers” — The Snoto 
Afjiden 

Carnlcd of the AnimaU 
"Dance of the Comedian^ — The Bartered 
Bride 

TtU Eulenspiegefe iferry PronJb 
Scfttconda the Bagpiper 
UL Heroes UTio Fought the Good Fi^t 
Overture to Corioionu* 

Overture to Egmont 

heonare Overture No. 3 

Lincoln Portrait 

Lonesome Train 

Ttco Crenadiert 

Lohengrin 

Parsifal 

Rienzi 

Siegfried 

IV. Strong Men and Adventurers in Music 
Rdk6czy Sfarch 

Tnumphaf Entrance of the Bayards 

Scheherazade 

Overture to WSliam TeU 


EXPERIENCE 

Debussy 

Deliljes 

Dubcnsfcy 

Counod 

KodAly 

McBride 

Mendelssohn 

Mtmssorgshy 

Mozart 

Newman 

Nicolai 

Puoeirti 

Rimslcy-Eorsalcov 

Salct-Saeiu 

Smetaxia 

Strauss 

Weinberger 

Beethoven 

Copland 

Robinson 

Scbumami 

Wagner 


Berlioz 

Halvorsen 

Rimslcy-Koisaio' 

Rossini 
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The Spinning Wheel cf OatpJu^e 
“Bacchana^e" — Sarruon and DfBLA 
Don Quixote 

“SiegWed Cleaves the AnviT— S/eg/rfed 
"Siegfried’s Rhine Journey"— CffrierdSm- 
merung 

V. hiystery, the Supernatural, Violence, 
Sudden Death 
Carmen 

The £ngul/ed Cathedral (Preludes — BooV 

I) 

Sorcerer’s Apprentice 

Dance 0 / Terror 

Rilual Fire Dartce 

Itaruel and Crclel 

hfephlrto 

Totendanz 

Witches’ Dance 

A Night on Bald Mountain 

IViOcantchina (Prelude; Entr'acte) 

Tosea 

Danse Macabre 

Der EflkSnig 

Overture to Manfred 

The Firebird Suite 

Overture to Dcr FrefachCfz 

Das liheingold 

Parsifal 

Belshazzar’s Feast 
VI. What Is Death? 

Christ Lag in Todeshanden 
Symphony No. 3 (Funeral ilfarch) 

Marche Funibre 

Auf dem Kirchhofe 

Der Tod das is die Kiihle tfacht 

Requiem 

The Tnimpcfer 

“Deatli of Ase” — Peer Gtjnt Suite No. 1 
Ein Schwan 
There Is No Death 
Isle of the Dead 


Saint-Sa^as 

Strauss 

Wagner 


Bizet 

Debussy 

Dukas 
de FaQa 

Humperdmet 

Lisrt 

MacDowell 

Moussorgsfcy 

Fuccini 

Saint«5a^as 

Schubert 

Schumann 

Stravinsky 

von Weber 

Wagner 

Walton 

Bach 

Beethoven 

Berlioz 

Brahms 


Dii 

Grieg 


O’Hara 

Rachmaninoff 
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Paoane 

Kavcl 

Lftanel 

Schubert 

Stf-flfl Tuon^la 

Sibelius 

Vahe Triste 

Festivals; the Circus Comes to Town; Parades; 

Fairs 

F^e-Dicu d SeciUe 

Alb^niz 

Dance of the Seer 

Bartel: 

Skytcrapers 

Carpenter 

Childreni Comer Suite 

Debussy 

Fites (Nocturnes) 

Queen of Slteba Cortige 

Gounod 

"Mardi Cra^ — MissittipptSmte 

Crofd 

“Procession of the Sardai'* — Caucasian 

Ippolitov-Ivanov 

ifouniain Skeicfies 

The Fair at Sorochinsk (Prelude) 

Moussorgsky 

Incredible Fltritrf 

Piston 

*Dance of the Tumblers" — The Snoie 

Bimslcy-KoTsakov 

htolden 

“Festival at Bagdad" —Scheherazade 

Circus Polka 

Stravinsky 

La Procesidry del Rocio 

Turioa 

■ The Nature of the World Around Us 

A. Water 

hfediterronean 

Bax 

Song of the Bayou 

Bloom 

“Four Sea Interlude^ — Peter Gffines 

Britten 

Reflets Dans L’eau {Images— Set 1) 

Debussy 

LaMer 

Sea Pictures 

Elgar 

if iasUHppl Suite 

Grofe 

Wefer Alurtc 

Handel 

The Planets 

Holst 

Sea Pieces 

hiecDoweQ 

Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage 

Mendelssohn 

Fingar* Cave Overture 

Fountains of Rome 

Bespighi 

“The Sea and Sinbad** VesseF -- 

RimskV'Korsalcov 

Scheherazade 

lleeres StSU 

Sdiobcrt 
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The Motdau 

Smetana 

Blue Danube 

Strauss 

Swan Lake 

Tchaikovsky 

Dos Rheingold 

Wagner 

B. IVoods, Fields, Meadows, Sky, Piains 


Symphony No. 6 in F (Pastoral) 

Beethoven 

In the Steppes of Central Asia 

Borodin 

Feldeinsamheit 

Brahms 

""Clair de Lune"— Suite Bergamascjuc 

Debussy 

Nuages (Nocturnes) 


By a Lonely Forest PathuMy 

Criffes 

Pines of Rome 

Respighi 

*7ly7nu to the Sun* — Golden Cockerel 

Rinjsky-Korsakov 

Overture to A May Uight 


Mondnacht (Moonlight) 

Schumann 

From Bohemia’s MeadotosandForests 

Smetana 

Tales from the Vienna Woods 

Strauss 

Plow Thai Broke the plains 

Thomson 

"Siegfried’s Rhine Journe/*— GWier* 

Wagner 

dSmmerung 


C Caves and Canyons 


“In the Hall of the hfountain King* — 

Grieg 

Peer Gyni Suite No. 1 


The Pleasure Dome of Kuhla RJtan 

Criffes 

Grand Canyon Suite 

GroK 

FftigaTs Cfloe Overture 

Mendelssohn 

D. Storms 


Symphony No. 6 in P (Perfonrf) 

Beethoven 

“Cloudburst* — Grand Canyon Suite 

GrofS 

"Storm Music" — Ivan the Terrible 

Rimsky-Korsakov 

Overture to William Tell 

Rossini 

Overture to Der FreischOtz 

von Weber 

Overture to The Flying Duiohmon 

Wagner 

Die WalkiJre (Prelude) 


Legends and Myths in Music 


Till Euimpiegers Merry Pranks 

Strauss 

“Entrance of the Gods into Valhalla" — Das 

Wagner 

Rheingold 


Overture to The Flying HirfcAmon 
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Injportanl Personages 

Cdiph of Bagdad 

BoTeldieu 

Fomp and Circumslance 

Elgar 

Queen of Sheha Cortege 

Gounod 

FUasure Dome of Kuhta fOian 

Grilles 

“Grand ^ larch* — AJda 

Verdi 

Mai:e-BeUe\’e in htosic 

Cinderella Suite 

Coates 

Children's Comer Smte 

Debussy 

Funeral J^Iardt of a ilarionette 

Gounod 

ilerch of the Toys 

Herbert 

Music Bor 

liadov 

March of the Lead Soldiers 

Piem6 

Feter and the Wolf 

Prokofiev 

Mother Goose Suite 

Hattl 

Toy Trumpet 

Scott 

Through the Looking Class 

Taylor 

nutcracker Suite 

Sfeeptng Beatify EaEet 

Tchaikovsky 


XXL Industry: Labor 


Skyscrapers 

Carpenter 

Pacific 231 

Honegger 

Dance of the Workers 

McDonald 

Steel Foundry 

Mossolov 

XHL Firewenks in Music 


Feta ^Artifice (Preludes— Book 11) 

Debussy 

Fuetcorhf 3furte 

Handel 

Ftretcorks 

Stravinsky 

XIV. Animals in Miuic (Insect, Bird, Beast, 


Fowl, Fish) 


Adventures in a Perambulator (Dogs) 

Carpenter 

Poisson dOr (Images— Set II) 

Debussy 

Butterfiy 

Grieg 

White FeccocI: 

Griff es 

Little White Donkey 

Ibert 
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CoqdOr 

Flight of the Bumblebee 
Carnioal of the Anlmcda 
Cal’s Fugue 
Stran Lake 

Light Cavalry Overture 
“Immolation Scene" — 

“Ride of the ValkjTies" - Die Walkure 

XV. Relipon in Music (see also Christmas Music) 
;csu, Joy of Man’s Desiring 
Prelude on Fine Feste Burg 
Kol Nidret (Hebrew) 

Great Sacred Choruses (Selected) 

fetdsh IloJidays in Song 


Ave Maria 

XVI. Interesting Scenes and Selections from 
Operas 

Card Scene — Carmen 
“Bell Song" 

“Soldiers’ Chorus" -Faust 

“O Isis und Osiris- - The Ma^ Fluf e ( I^e 
the overture as a background for the 
entire story.) tt i 

•Cle Gellda Monlna' ("yo"* 

-Lorso ol FactMm- - Borber cf 
■Dawn”- "Siegfried's Rhine 

Ss Funeral Music’ - C«<e-*m>ner- 

(Others: "Dimce M the ApprenUces . 
-Cobbling Son^; “Prize Song-) 

“Good Friday Speir-^s'/« ^ 

NibcU.cfm Scene; “En^« of the ooa 
into Valhalla" -Das «^"e4test Mur- 
-Schmiede, mein HammeT ! Forest m 

njurs”-Sieg/ried 
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Rimsky-Korsakov 

Saint-Saens 
Scarlatti 
Tchaikovsky 
von Supp6 
Wagner 


Bach 

Bach-Stokowski 

Pceree (tenor) 
Robert Shaw 
Chorale 

Free S>'n3gogue 
Choir 
Schubert 


Bizet 

Delibes 

Gounod 

Mozart 


Puccini 

Rossini 

Wagner 
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XVn. Popular Songs Adapted from Other Sources** 


There's Ko Tomorrow 

O Sole Mlo 

Capoa 

Till the End of Time 

Polonaise in A flat. 
Op. S3, So. 6 

Chopin 

No Other Loce 

Etude in E, Op. 10, 
No. 3 


ify Reverie 

ffcccffe 

Debussy 

Sfrenge A/ uric 

Wedding Day at 
Treddhaugen 

Crieg 

Anniversary Song 

Waves of the Danube 

Ivanovdci 

The Breeze and I 

Andalucia 

Lecuona 

Ai the Crostroada 

Mejaguena 


Moonlight and Roses 

Andantirw 

Lemare 

You re Breaking My 
Heart 

ifatiinata 

Leoncavallo 

Full Afoon and Empty 

Piano Concerto No. 2 

Rachmaninoff 

Arms 

in C minor 


The Larnp Is Low 

Pavene 

Ravel 

If You Alt But 0 Dream 

Op. 44, No. 1 
{Romance) 

Rubinstefo 

Whei\ I Write My Song 

“My Heart At Thy 
Sweet Voice"— 
Samson and 

DelSah 

Saiat-SaSos 

Save Me a Dream 

Symphony So, 5, 
second tnovement 

Tchaikovsky 

Moon Love 

Symphony No. 5, 
second mov'ement 


Story of a Starry Night 

Symphony No. 6, 
first mtA-ement 


Tonight We Loce 

Piano Concerto No. 
1 in B fiat minor 


Isle of May 

Quartet No. 1 in D, 
Op. 11 


Oof Love 

Oveitnre to Romeo 
and Juliet 



XVUL Some Radio and Television J^ogram Theme 
Music from Wefl-Known CompositiOQs 

ComposHim Progrem 

“On the TraiT* — Grand Canyon Philip Morris Shows 
Suite (Grof6) 

IS "xtis lijt ccnnpQed by Di. UinnzBel nshbom, the Peansylvassia Slats 
College. 
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Liehestraum (Liszt) 

Au Matin (Godard) 

Sixth Symphony (Andante) 
(Tchaikovsky) 

Flight of the Bumblebee 
(Rimsfcy'Korsakov) 

Donna Diana Overture (Reznicefc) 
Semper Fidelis (Sousa) 

VaUe Triste (Sibelius) 

March ~ Lote for Three Oranges 
(Prokofiev) 

Ein lleldenlehen (R. Strauss) 

2 Will Bring You Music, based on 
Second Piano Concerto 
(Raclananinoff) 

‘'Cattle Song” — Plow that Broke 
the Plains ('Thomson) 

"Dance of the Comedians" — 77ie 
Bartered Bride (Smetana) 
Opening theme, based on Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody (Liszt) 
Symphony No. 9, fourth movement 
(Shostakovich) 

Serenade (Toselli) 

Artist's Life (J. Strauss) 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
(Bach) 

The Flying Dutchman (Wagner) 


Dr. Paul 

Pepper Young’s Family 
Road of Life 

Green Hornet 

Challenge of the Yukon 
Mutual Newsreel 
I Love a Mystery 
F.B J. in Peace and War 

Big Story 
Ford Festival 


Gabby Hayes 
Star Tune 

Texaco Star Theater 

Treasury Men in Action 

The Goldbergs 
You Are An Artist (John 
Gnagy) 

Nature of Things (Dr. 

Roy Marshall) 
Captain Video 


BOOKS FOB BOVS AND CHILS (mUSTCJ MUSiaANj) 


Arnold 

Finlandia 

Holt 

Bakeless 

Stofv-Lfues oj Amerfeon 

Lippincott 


Composers 
Siory-Livcs of Croat 
Composers 


Bauer 

Twentieth Ceniurp Music 

Putnam 

Bauer and 

ffeuJ Music Creio 


Peyser 

Music Through the Aset 


Ben^t 

Enclujrjting Jenny Lirtd 

Dodd 
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Berry 

Burch 


Burton 

CooVe 

Cunnin^iam 

Dcudier 

E\ven 


Coss 

Cossand 

SdaaBer 

CroTunricz 


X^viinice 

Lewiton 


Ungg 

Lochner 


P u r dy 


One-String Fiddle Winston 

(recording avadable) 

Modem Composers for Boys Dodd 

and Girls 

Richard Wagncrr Who Holt 

FoUouxd a Star 

The Blue Book of Tin Fan Mey Century House 

The Firehird Winston 

The Nutcracker of Nuremberg 

Taul Lawrence Dunbar Dodd 

Young Brahms Dutton 

American Composer* Toduy ^\^lson 

Booh erf 5f od^ Composers Knopf 

Haydn Bolt 

JLfnng llfutfoians Wilson 

ifen of Popular ifutic Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Story of George Gershwin Holt 

Story of JfTing Berim 

Story of Arturo Toscanini 

Tales from the Vienna Woods 

Beethocen: Master Musician 

Deep-Flowing Brook 

Unfinished Symphony 

Brahms: the Master 


Chopin 

PederewskL Pianist and Patriot 

Sergei Rochnuminoff 

Tschaikowsky 

The Rheingold 

Sieged 

(Abo ether opera stories) 
John PhSip Sousa, the J/orch 
King 

Mozart: Genius of Harmony 
Fritz Kreirfer 

Antonin Doofdk: Composer 
from Bohemia 

GiTBcrr and Su/Tfeen; Sfoiterr 
of Mirth and Melody 
He Heard America Sing 
Song of the North 
Stormy Victory 
Victor Herbert 


Xelsoa 

Dutton 

Nebon 

Sfl^'er Bnrdett 


Didier 

Holt 

Macmillan 
J ulian ifessner 
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Spaeth 

Dedicathn 

Holt 


Opportunities in Music 

Cresset 

Stoddard 

From These Comes Music 

Crowell 

Tinyanova 

Stradivari: the Violin Maker 

Knopf 

Trapp 

The Story of the Trapp Famdy Lfppinoott 

Shgers 

Vehanen 

Marian Anderson: A Fortrait 

Whittlesey 

\Vheeler 

Liidteip Beethoven and the 
Chirntng Totoer Bells 
Frederic Chopin; Early Years 
Frederic Chopin; Later Years 
Paganini: Master of Strings 
Robert Se/tiint<tnn 

Dutton 

^Vheeler and 

Joseph Haydn: the Merry 


l>eucher 

Little Peasant 

Curtain Colls for V/rdfgong 
Mozart 

Xfosorf the Wonder Boy 

Franz Schubert 



sourer ooocs for nis teacher 

Be car & 

Tfte Concert Companion 

McGrawHil] 

BbncoUi 

Bald\vtQ 

Adventures in Orchestral 
Music (out of print) 

CUmaa 


A Lisieneds Anthology of 
Music 

Silver fiurdett 

Barlow & 

A Dictionary of Musical 

Cro^vn 

^^orge^stem 

Themes 

A Diefionorp of '^ocoi Themes 


BfancoUi and 

The Victor Book of the Opera 

Simon & Schuster 

Bagar 

Burrows & 

SyjnphonH T/«emea 


Bedmond 

Dike 

Stories from the Great 
Metropolitan Operas 

Random House, Die. 

Ewen 

Music for the Millions 

Area 

CiLnsn 

Orchestral Music 

Oxford 

ilallstrom 

Bclax and Listen 

Rinehart & Company, 
Inc. 

Hartshorn and 

ThcPiiof 

Ginn 

Leavitt 

The Mentor 


Kinscella 

Music and Romance 

RCA Victor Co., lac. 
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Krebbiel 
Lawrence 
Leonard 
McKinney Ct 
Anderson 
Murpby 
Newman 

O’Connell 


Sacbs 

Schwartz 

Stringbam 

Welch 
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A Book of Operas 
The Victor Book of BaUets 
The Stream of Music 
Discovering Music 


Macmillan 
Simon & Schuster 
Doubleday 
American Boob 


Form in Music for the Listener 
Stories of tfte Great Operas 

The Victor Book of Overtures, 
Tone Pocnw, and Other 
Ofc^erfffll Woffcj 
The History of Musical 
Instruments 
The Story of Musical 
Instruments 

Listening to Music Creatively 
The Appreciation of Music 


RCA Victor Co., Inc. 
Garden City 

Publishing Co., Inc. 
Simon & Schuster 


Norton 

Garden City 
Publishing Co., Inc 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Harper and Brothers 


USTINCS or RECORDS AM> 

SOORCES OF INFOBMATION ABOUT OBTAlKtNC RECORDS 

RCA Victor, Columbia, and Decca catalogs. 

Catalogs of other record companies available at record shops. 

Long Playing Record Catalog (cumulative: issued monthly by W. 

Schwann; available at record shops). 

Barbour and Freeman, The Children's Record Book (Oliver Durrelh 
Inc.). 

Eisenberg and Ktasno, A Cuide to Children’s Records (Crown) . 
Freeman, Annotated List of Phonograph Records (Children’s Reading 
Service, 106 Beelcman St., New York 38, New York). 

Hall, The Record Book (Oliver DuttcU, Inc.). 

Kolodin, The Netc Guide to Recorded Music (Doubleday) . 

Lumpldn, FoWaongs on Records (FoUcsongs on Record, publisher, 
Boulder, Colorado). 


SOURCES OF PRDrrS OF FAINTINCS AND FHOrOCRAFIIS OF ARTISTS 
FOB use AS VISUAL AIDS** 

RCA Victor, Educational Division, New Jersey (colored 

photographs of artists; photographs of orchestral instruments — 
charts). 

Artex P^ts, Westport, Connecticut (inexpensive prints of great 
paintings). 


** Note: These are not free materials. 
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Metropolitan Museum of Art; National Distributor; BooJr-of-lbe-Montb 
Club, 345 Hudson St., New York 14, New York (miniature prints of 
great paintings). 

Museum of Ntodem Art (color reproductions of paintings). 

liUCAZlNES AHO crnisn FUBUCATTO;^ 

Film Muitc Notes; (o^dal publication of the National Film Music 
Council, 31 Union Square W., New York 3, New York) (source 
of information about musical scores of motion pictures). 

Opera News (Metropolitan Opera Guild, 654 Madison Ave., New 
York21. New York). 

Mtisical America (113 West 57 St, Ne%v York 10, New York) (infor- 
mation about current musical affairs and present-day musidans and 
composers; annual special issue, included with subscription, valu- 
able for summary of musical acU^tics, and also for interesting photo- 
graphs of many musicians, useful for mounting on colored drawing 
paper for visual aids in the classroom). 

Keyboard Jr. (1346 Chapel St, New Haven ll, Coonectieut); also 
available from Keyboard Jr., at same address; 

Tefeoision BtiUeiin 
Record Reoietes 

Film Music 

Boots yon vss 3S classbooh stodt 
or asusrcAL compositions 

ilusic To Remember BaId^vifl Silver Burdett Co. 

Pupils’ books for The 

Pilot and The Meritor: Hartshorn and I,e3vitt Gian 

Prelude 

Progress 

At Home and Abroad 
New Horizons 

REPRINTS of magazine AUTICLES 

“Musical Recordings for World History'’ William G. Tyrrell 
"Musical Recordings for American History: 

I, From Colonization Through the Civil War.” 

"Musical Recordings for American History; 

II. Since the Civil War" 

These articles are excellent for correlation of the above topics with 
music. There are three articles, reprinted from Socid Education. Th^ 
may be obtaiiwd from; Menfll F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary of 
tbs National Council for Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St N.W., 
Washington Ou D. C. 
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THE DILENOtX OF MARKIKG 

School tnarhs (numerical or symbolic letter marks) are the 
most common way of evaluating the pupil’s progress. Yet almost 
no one is happy about them. A few students who receive high 
marks may experience a momentary Tift ” if they have worked 
hard and feel the mark is a fair one. Those who receive high 
marks and know' they have been obtained without much work, 
and even in some cases, unfairly, may develop a feeling of con- 
tempt for both the subject and the teacher involved. Parents, 
teadiers, and pupils worry about marks. Yet the cristom of 
dispensing them continues. What is wrong with it? In a brief 
analysis, here are some of the outstanding faults of marks: 

1. Marking requires that a teacher be judge, jury, and exe- 
cutioner. Since maladjusted pupils often look upon the teacher 
as a jailor of sorts, this completes the teacher’s concentration of 
power in the minds of such pupils, W’ho may eventually adopt a 
fatalistic attitude and "sit out” the educational process. 

2. Marking presents a paradox. Discerning educators realize 
that each time the teacher marks a boy or girl, he is really pass- 
ing judgment cm his own teaching. 

246 
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3. If we believe that we teach children according to their 
individual abilities and needs, we cannot bdieve that it is pos- 
sible to stamp them, like apples or oranges, with a grade label 
— No. 1, or lump them together as windfalls. 

4. A mark is a fixed quantity in the form of an abstract sym- 
bol assigned to a boy or girl at a given point. This in itself tends 
to place Iiim in a category: The whole procedure negates the 
growth process, which does not stop at any fixed point but is 
continuous development 


5. Too often the mark is like a ball passed from the teacher 
over the head of the pupil to the parent If the parent docs not 
like the mark, he is likely to become defensive, then aggressive 
in the way of challenging the teacher's ability. ^Vliercupon the 
teacher may become defensive! All this mCKc, in the supposed 
name of tlie pupil, usually finds him lost in the shuffle. 

6. Instead of regarding tlic mark as an interpretation of 
progress achieved in Uie direction of a goal or goals, both pupil 
and parent are likely to regard the mark itself as a goal. This 
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may be a direct cause of tension, worry, and cheating in exami- 
nations. When marks are used as a club over the heads of pupils, 
the situation becomes even worse. 

7. ^^arks do not reveal the causes of success or failure ( which 
they may indicate) and thus are not constructively diagnostic. 
Too often they are used by teachers and interpreted by parents 
as an end in themselves rather than as a means to an end, which 
is, of course, furthering the development of the child. For ex- 
ample, a child with all As on his report card may be working 
below, and a child wth all Cs above, the respective abilities 
of each. 

8. Teachers* marks are often unreliable. 

These general weaknesses of school marks are bad enough, 
but the situation becomes even more complicated when we try 
to mark a pupil’s progress in such an area as musical develop- 
ment Here we have a 6eld in which the over-all goal is, for the 
vast majority, appreciation. Yet appreciation is almost im- 
measurable. Intensely personal and subjective in nature, tang- 
ible evidence of real growth in appreciation is diScult to pin- 
point; we catch fleeting glimpses of it in our pupils from day to 
day, but it never marches before our eyes as mi^t a parade of 
solved problems in arithmetic. Even in working >vith the most 
inept of instrumental students we cannot say there is no devel- 
opment of appreciation. 

WHY SIABKS ARE USED 

1. Marks are powerful stimuli. Pupils who react favorably to 
high marks through them sometiines gain in self-esteem and 
group prestige. Failing marks may stimulate a pupil to do bet- 
ter, but the chronic “failure” is more often stimulated only to a 
point of giving up. 

2. Marks are supposedly easy to understand, since both 
parents and pupils have a traditional idea of their meaning. 
Even the yoxmgest pupils soon obtain some concept of mark 
values because of teacher and parent attitude toward them. 
And though educators realize that both letter and numerical 
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marks may not only represent inaccurate /udgment but are in- 
terpreted in varying ways, parents often prefer them because 
a more wordy written report is less specific. 

3. In sdiools where pupils are promoted grade by grade, 
the traditional practice of marking by letters or numbers is the 
easiest system to handle in terms of both teacher-dme con- 
sumed and administrative booR'ecping. But whether a pupils 
^velfare is more imjportant than the time element is reaUy the 
issue here. 

4. It has been argued that since life itself is competitive, 
pupils must leam to meet competition in performance on the 
part of their fellow pupils. It has been argued, too, that boys 
and girls must prepare to meet fixed standards of performance 
In certain areas of adult life. However, since music educators 
are coming to realize that by far the laigest per cent of the 
school population ^v^li not earn its bVelibood through music and 
that the nature of the /unior-high-school music cuiriculum is 
largely exploratory, such arguments can hold little value for the 
conscientious teaser. 

WHAT TO DO ADOOT MARKING 

Evaluation, in all its phases, should serve the purpose of fur- 
nishing a live as possible picture of pupil progress to pupil, 
parent, and teacher. As well as placing a value upon past per- 
formance, it should point the way for future development. No 
report or evaluation should bo arbitrarily pessimistic about the 
progress of a child unless it suggests •ways in which the child 
may improve his progress. To give failing marks to a child and 
noting else, hoping this will result in future improved per- 
formance, is like saying, “If I bit him hard enough he'll go do\vn 
and never get up again.” The effect of such marks on children 
has been that many of them haoe been hit hard enough to go 
do^vn and never get up again, academically, unless some adult 
extended a helping hand. Learning is tdiiefly the impact of live 
mind upon live mind; if this were not true, we could confine 
pupils Nvilh books and successfully dispense with teachers. Too 
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many teachers overlook this baric fact and assume that in giving 
the pupil a mark their resi)Onsibih'ty is discharged. Any adult 
mind should be able to find some way to reach the mind of a 
chOd and open up avenues of growth; for teachers, this is their 
reason for being. But a mark in itself may be high or low with- 
out this vital process having taken place. 

In junior high schools where marks are used, in order to mark 
effectively, a teacher must orient his thinking in terms of two 
points: 

1. He must mark in keeping with his own educational philos- 
ophy. Most teachers either (a) mark in relation to a fixed 
theoretical absolute (100 per cent representing perfection) or 
(b) mark in relation to ability and effort put forth.* 

It seems more practical to mark in terms of the latter, where 
music is concerned, because of obvioxjs variables be>'ond die 
control of teacher and pupiL Most pupils, we have said, will 
become consumers of music. But most low marks are based 
upon pupil performance. By this we mean that a pupil who 
does not sing well, read music well, recognize the instruments 
of the orchestra by sound and ri^t, and so Cfn, is likely to be 
penalized in the teacher’s marldng. Yet the reason for his failure 
to do well may lie in his musical limitations as determined by 
his native capacity. Or, the boy whose voice is changing may 
easily slide from an A where sio^g ability is being marked to 
a C, through no fault of his own. Furthermore, to mark a pupil 
who has an impo\'eri5hed musical background on the same 
basis as a pupil who has had many musical advantages is mani- 
festly unfair. 

2. He must mark in terms of the objectives of the dass he is 
teaching. If, for example, a teacher’ s objectives are those whicb 
appear in Chapter 3, he may mark on musical participation and 
give credit for such a simple activity as playing a rhythmic 

1 Soroetiiiies a te a A ct is prevented &nm xnaiidng according to the way 
bdieves best b^anse the school has adopted aoctber system. In suA cases, 
t^ prevailiag practice innst be followed. However. teacher may erpress 
ta m sdf, and it is i>ossihle that the ttrfifewg of even €»e teacher may lead to 
a "vision of marldng in a school a sAool tyston. 
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accompaniment on a drum. We have said that one of our 
objectives is musical enjoyment, and if a child has enjoyed 
playing the drum accompaniment, whether it has been poorly 
done or with a high degree of slall, he must receive recognition 
for this in his mark. 

With these points in mind, a teacher will assign to each pupil 
a mark which reflects tlie whole child as he reacts in the class- 
room, rather than by to isolate his musical performance and 
give it a mark. 

Music teachers frequently ask other music teachers, "Do you 
ever ‘flunk’ a child in music?" The answer most often given by 
the majority is, "No — if the child has put forth a reasonable 
amount of effort.” Inexperienced teachers may have doubts 
about passing pupils who are amiable enough in the classroom 
but show little evidence of actual musical learning. Perhaps 
one guide for such teachers will be the interest displayed by 
the child in classroom activities— for the reason that musical 
awakening in the case of children with an impoverished hack* 
ground or a deflnltely negative attitude toward music may he 
long delayed. To fail a child before he has had an opportunity 
to find himself musically is certainly displaying a fatalistic 
attitude which has little place in today's philosophy of music 
education. The majority of music educators to whom the 
authors have spoken apparently would prefer to eir on tlie side 
of leniency in assipiing marks than to produce an attitude of 
dislike for music in those children who have displayed reason- 
able effort in the classroom wiAoul producing good musical 
performance. Children grow by succeeding a little at a time 
and by recognition of each success ^vhether in terms of praise, 
marks, or other criteria. 

CLAssnooRr testuvc 

Marks cannot be given without some form of objective evi- 
dence, usually tests, notebooks, or other material, indicating 
concretely what bas been accomplished in music class. Unfor- 
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timately, much of this material may represent an impressive 
amount of factual infonnation about music without any musical 
experience ha\Tng taken place. Some tests of music achieve- 
ment may be passed with hi^ marks by pupils who have 
heard veT>’ little music and sung veT>' few songs. In making up 
classroom tests, one fundamental principle is generally accepted 
by thinking music educators: question should ecohe 

from a musical experience of the pupils. Boys and girls do not 
learn for the purpose of passing tests; through using materials 
they leam how music may function to make a richer life. We 
want the pupil to leam that Helen Traubel is a great dramatic 
soprano, for example, by bearing her sing — not b)' memorizing 
this information. We want him to leam that the clarinet is a 
transposing instrument b)* brin^g it into the classroom and 
showing what happens when the clarinet plays a song written 
for \xrice and piano. Wc want him to know that the daiinet 
mak^ music vdiich sounds a certain way and that it is useful 
in bands and orchestras besides as a solo in s tr um ent He ^^•iIl 
remember these things and look for them in his musical life 
outside of school not by memoriring the speUing of the word 
and looking at a picture of the instrument but b>’ exploration 
in the classroom. Again, we are talking essentially of the dif- 
ference between verbalism and functiona] learning. The child 
should be tested upon the latter for what ol^'ective e\idence we 
can obtain of his musical growth. 

PUPIL PToennss mronr rorots 

Progress reports on pupils exist in endless variety. They have 
a common purpose, v'hich is to inform the parent and child of 
the child's achio'cnient and beharior in the school situation. 
Some reports include only numerical or letter marks on the 
%-arious subjects studied the child. Some rank each child 
according to his standing in each subject; some note the number 
of students receiNing a particular mark. Some sdiools send 
home detailed letters describing the child in his school situa- 
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tion, a procedure which is valuable and revealing since it causes 
die teacher to think of eacdi diild as an individual in many 
different aspects of his personality, but which, because of the 
large amount of time it consumes, is impractical in all but small 
classes. In spite of this, the individual letter which considers 
many aspects of the child’s development both socially and in 
relation to subject matter has a pereonal approach which ap' 
peals to some parents. 

Wliatever form Uie progress report takes it should have one 
objective; to help both parent and child tmderstand what the 
child is doing in school and bow well he is succeeding. In the 
' belief that traditional report forms succeed in transmitting too 
small a part of the picture, schools have been experimenting 
for some time with a “job and behavior analysis” type of report. 
This lists in some detail the social traits displayed by the pupil 
and various aspects of the subject matter he is studying. A 
report of this nature might lake the following form: 

Ppocv£ss Rei^bt— Music * 

CENEBAL l>fUSIC CLASS 

Cade: S (Satisfactory) U (Unsatisfaefury)* 

I. Classroom Attitude and Response 

A. Interest in music activities 

B. AtteQti<»i to classroom work 

C. Co-operativeaess and effort 

D. Care of materials 
H. Partidpation 

A. Individual classroom activity 

B. Partidpalion in group activity 

C. Extra activities (foUow-up and eactension of 
classroom activities on ovm initiative) 

III. Aehieveraeat 

A. Listening Experiences 

B. Use of singing voice 

3 The a:i(bm assume fliat sdiools using such a report as this vrill re-word 
each item in terms of school and class ohieeUves as wdl as prevailing philosophy. 
Such report forms should not be standardized. 

*Tbe paitieolar code (induding the number of lymbols used) should be 
developed by the in£vidual school concerned. 
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Rrogress Report — Music (ctmitnued): 

C. Music reading 

D. Musical interpretation 

E. nh>-thmfc activities 

F. Application of musical knowledge to outside 
acti^ties (radio , television, con certs) 

issTKU).rENTAL xfcsic (Croup or Individual Instruction) 

I. Tone Qua'Uty 
II. Music Reading 

lU. Performing Abilit>'; Enjoyment of Instrument 
TV. Group Co-operation 
V. Care of Instrument 
Esplanalory Comments; 

It shotdd be observed that a report on both general music 
class and instnimental activities is provided in this form. Some 
schools prefer to furnish separate reports. However, combining 
the two areas on one form tends to bring about closer co* 
operation in cases where the pupil is taught by different instru- 
mental and general music teachers. Remarks about partidpa- 
tioD in other music groups may be written is as comments. 

*1116 reason for uring two symbols instead of three or more 
(“Escellent,* “SaUsiactory,” “UDsalisfactoTy") appears to be 
that the more symbols used, the closer the approxiination is 
to the A, B, C s)'stem. Individual comment wUl take care of 
superior peiformance or other marked deviation. 

Pupils must understand the significance of such symbols as 
S and U. This should be explained in terms as specific as 
possible; otherwise the report loses its diagnostic and motiv'at- 
ing value. (Just what each sj-mbol means should be decided by 
the entire facultj' of a sdjool and included in the progress 
report It also should be discussed in each class. ) 

The report fUustiated could be abbreviated by combining 
two or more of its items under each heading. Brevity certainly 
is a desirable feature of progress reports. The danger is that 
the broader the item in scope, tiie less likely it is to be under- 
stood by pupil and parent 

Certainly there is no point in telling ourselves that by using 
'Unsatisfactorj’,” “Sathfactory,** and similar terms w’e are 
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escaping a marking system. We can say that it may be a move 
in the right direction — that use of the progress report form 
directs tlie teacher’s attention lo^va^d consideration of many 
aspects of the pupil’s personal and social, as well as academir^ 
gro^vth. Also, in accepting general symbols as a rating device 
instead of number or letter categories, we may be admitting 
that no one can total the sum of a child’s classroom behavior 
like a list of groceries at the checker's counter — something 
which should have been admitted long ago. These symbols 
give the teacher more room; he is not forced to squeeze the 
diild into so small a niche. It seems sensible to suppose that 
the child will be more comfortable w'th increased space, tool 

On every report of this type there should be a place for 
teacher comment. Such comment should clarify the marking 
of items in which the pupil Is doing unsatisfactory work or 
not working up to capacity. In attempting to convey the mes- 
sage to the parent, the teacher should answer two questions: 

1. Why is the child's work unsatisfactory? 

2. What can he do to improve it? 

Where this cannot be accomplished on the report form, the 
parent should be invited to visit the teacher for a conference. 

It has been said that botli parents and pupils should under- 
stand the report form. One way to help children with this 
problem is to hand out mimeographed copies of the report 
form, explain each item, and ask tl:e pupil to rate himself on 
it. (The majority of pupils take this procedure seriously; they 
often rate themselves lower than would the teacher.) 

This prepares the child for the report which reaches his 
parents and helps liim discuss it intelligently with them. Other 
w^ys in which parents can be educated to understand the 
newer type report forms are through explanatory letters, home- 
room parents’ meetings, and Parent-Teacher Association meet- 
ings; some schools have sent pupils to explain the new progress 
reports to service clubs, ebureb groups, and oflier community 
organizations. Other schools prefer to do the same thing with 
teachers as reoresenlatives. 
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If, in addition to this type of rq^ort fonn, a parent wants a 
letter or percentage equivalent describing his child’s work in 
the dass, or his rank in the class, the teacher should give him 
such an equivalent. Some sdiools feel it is necessary to trans- 
late such general dcrfgnations as E, S, and U into numerical 
equivalents for permanent school records. 

We feel that in report forms, as in other areas of school life, 
weaknesses of pupils have too often been stressed without 
recognizing strengths. Yet, through recognition of these 
strengths, boys and girls gain confidence and go on to remedy 
their weaknesses. On every report the teacher should recog- 
nize the pupil’s good points. No businessman would think of 
totaling only his liabilities and ignoring his assets, yet many a 
child dreads the day reports go home because teachers are 
sometimes so concerned about their pupil’s shortcomings that 
they see little else. In other words, the progress report should 
report progress. 

TESTS OP NATIVE MUSICAL CAPACmT 

Carl Seashore * distingubhes beriveen ability and capacity 
as follows: **1116 tenn ‘capacity’ has reference to the inborn or 
native power; the term 'ability' b used to designate acquired 
skfl] in the use of a capacity.” However, the two terms are 
often used interchangeably. 

Seashore ® clearly states that musical talent erists very un- 
equally in individuals. He also states that the musical mind is 
a normal mind. In testing the musical capacity of any indi- 
vidual, then, we are looking particularly at one aspect of the 
total personality. Theoretically, we are securing as a test result 
a measure of “pure” native caj^cify, although it seems possible 
that by the junior-hi^-school age tests of musical capacity will 
be affected in some part by the musical experiences of each 

The Ftychoiogv of Ifojfcal Tafenl by Cail E. Seashore, copyrl^t, 
tiy pennissien of the jnblisben. SOver Burdett Ccsnpaiiy. New York, pp- 

• Ibid., p. 6. 
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individual and by the ability developed through these ex- 
periences. 

Tests of musical capacity (also called talent or aptitude tests) 
attempt to measure certain basic components which determine 
the total index of an individuars innate musicality. The Sea- 
shore Measures of Musical Talent,* for example, test pitdj, 
loudness, time, timbre, rhythm, and tonal memory. The 
Ewalwusser-Dykema Music Tests,’ also designed to measure 
native musical capacity, test tonal memory, quality discrimi- 
nation, intensity discriminarion, tonal movement, time dis- 
crimination, rhythm discrimination, pitch discrimination, mel- 
odic taste, pitch imagery, and rhythm imagery. 

The purposes of testing for native musical capacity in the 
junior high school may be listed as follows: 

1. To predict what may reasonably be e.rpected of eadi 
child in the way of musical accomplishment. 

2. To determine areas of potential strength in order to pro- 
vide for each child musical activities in which he may engage 
^vith satisfaction. For example, a child may rank low in pitch 
discrimination but fairly high in rhj'thm discrimiavilion. The 
wise teacher %vill try to provide rhythmic activities from which 
such a child will derive enjoyment. At the same time, he %vUI 
not fcuget that the child ^vill receive pleasure from the stimulus 
of pitch in relation to his capacity. No child is incapable of 
such response unless he Is totally deaf. 

3. To identify the musically gifted. We list this separately, 
altliough it is implied in tire preceding point, because here the 
teacher has a great responsibility. Some boys and girls who 
have had little musical opporhinity may have latent aptitude 
whidi, when discovered, may be developed. The JmpL’cation 
is obvious when we realize Aat the school is the only agency 
which can reach all children m an attempt at such identification. 

4. To check scores obtained on aptitude tests given in the 
upper elementary grades. It seems possible that junior-high- 

* Infonnition on \-arious l«ts died I* given «t end of chapter. 

rihiJ. 
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school pupils may be better able to co-operate with test direc- 
tions. 

5. To aid in vocational guidance, which usually begins in the 
junior high schooL Pupils considering a career in music may be 
more intelligently guided when an evaluation of their musical 
aptitude is available. Guidance in the choice of senior-high- 
school courses may be expedited through use of test scores. 
However, no test of musical aptitude yet devised is significant 
to such an extent that a score may be considered final predictive 
evidence of future success or failure in the pupil’s school music 
experiences. 

6. To assist teachers who consider effort in assigning marks, 
some indication of the musical capacity of the pupil aids in 
determining the relationship between achievement and effort. 

7. To guide the interested pupil in the selection of an instru- 
ment 

A test of musical aptitude, admiiustered to all pupils in the 
seventh grade, may be recorded on the pupils cumulative 
record. It should be emphasized here that while this is one 
factor influencing his musical development, low scores should 
not be consider^ a deterrent where the teadiers efforts to 
make music a vital part of the child’s life are concerned. The 
simplest way to look at this business of musical aptitude is that 
we all react to music differently because of our native capacity. 
The important thing is that unless a definite physical handicap 
exists, we aH have the power to react. This shcnild be enough 
to stimulate the efforts of each teacher. Music is no longer 
considered hallowed ground where only the talented few may 
walk — it belongs to the masses and to every child who enters 
die public schools. No test score can alter /act 

TESTS OF itUSICAL ACmEVniENT 

S tan da r dized tests of musical achievement attempt to 
measure the amount of kncrw'Iedge and sldll pupils have de- 
veloped in musicx These are intended for use by teachers 
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interested in learning how tieCr pupils compare on a large 
scale with others of the same status. Since it has been slated 
in preceding chapters that different music classes may ha\'e 
quite different objectives and musical activities, the least im* 
portant of which may be at times the acquisition of technical 
skill and information, it cannot be recommended here that such 
tests be used in every situation. However, they may serve to 
call to the attention of teacher and pupil areas of musical 
information which are generally considered to be useful If 
tlvrough the administration of such a test a teacher finds, for 
instance, that a class is SeBcient in musical terminology, we 
cannot adv'ocate tliat he thereupon gear his teaching to the 
understanding of this alone. He may feel, however, upon 
examination of his teaching materials and methods, that he has 
either neglected developing an understanding of such in£onna> 
tion or has taught it ineffectively. Whereupon he may devise 
methods of improving his teaching. But it must still be done 
in the same basic manner: Understanding of technical informa- 
tion should develop from musical experience. No test, standard- 
ized or otherwise, should determine what is to be taught in the 
classroom. 

In addition to tests of aptitude and achievement, attempts 
have been made to measure music appreciation. However, it 
cannot be said that the teacher may hope to leam much of his 
pupils’ indices of appreciation through the use of formal tests 
of music appreciation. Here and in the matter of measuring 
attitudes toward music, two highly important areas, he must 
rely largely upon his o\vn individual knowledge and observation 
of the pupil. 

Generally speaking, the teacher should be extremely careful 
not to overemphasize the importance of test results. Except 
diagnostically (and then OJiIy rarely), we do not favor dis- 
closing to funior-high-school pupils scores on tests of musical 
aptitude, because those who rank low may feel, “What’s the 
use? I don’t have it, so it’s useless to try.” Such an atUtude may 
effectively cut off the ability of the child to express himself 
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through music. Self-expression, a goal of music educators, does 
not necessarily demand a high degree of musical talent. In 
fact, after years of teadiiiig and observing junior-high-school 
pupils, the vrater can say that it is often the pupil with only 
average talent who realizes more musical satisfaction and 
enjoyment than might be expected from his musical activities. 
This is frequendy true with pupils displaying no outstanding 
aptitude in any area. ^Vhen such boys and girls succeed in 
identifying themselves with a musical activity', the success 
carries great weight in their adjustment problems. In the case 
of a pupil who is clearly not maldng good use of his aptitude, 
however, it may be wise to tell him that be is capable both of 
better work and experiencing more musical satisfaction than is 
evident. 

Music teachen sometimes state that those pupils who do 
superior work in music also do superior w’ork in other subject 
areas. It is possible that in some cases intelligent pupils ^vith 
only average or even below-average musical aptitude work so 
efficiently with what aptitude they possess that they progress 
at a faster rate than do more musical pupils who are less inteUi-* 
gent Work habits, motivation, and inner drive also affect 
individual musical achievement 

Insufficient research exists concerning the gifted (I.Q. above 
130) pupil with a high degree of musical talent Even diough 
teachers may expect to find few such pupils in a lifetime, they 
can perform an invaluable service by identifying these indi- 
viduals. These are the potentially creativ'e members of the 
human spedes in terms of great contributions to the field of 
music; they may be the openers of new frontiers. Every effort 
should be expended to identify and educate diem with what- 
ever resources are at the co mman d of both school and com- 
munity. 

usmc A coxruiATrvE irusic reoohd form 

Musical growth is a continuous process and one which should 
not proceed in a series of starts and stops. It is advisable to 
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provide some form of cumulative record which Avill cover Ihe 
students musical activities and reactions during the junior- 
hIgh-school period. A form sucli as the one illustrated here 
ma)' be adopted by the s<d)oo), nntl if information Is recorded 
eadi semester, or at least at the beginning and end of the 
school year, teacljcrs may find It both revealing and interesting. 
For example, a teacher perplexed by a nintli-grade boy who 
refuses to participate in singing nctiritics may examine his 
record for his scventli- and cighUi-giade teachers’ comments. 
Perhaps his altitude Is one of long standing, which has had to 
be solved anew by cacli teaclicr. Perhaps it Is a new attitude, 
arising from his uncertainty over the use of his dianging voice. 
In citlier case tlie record, if It has been conscientiously kept, 
will furnish some leads. A nesv teacher may find such records 
invaluable in tliat tlicy supply a background of information on 
pupils, whicli otherwise \\*ould be forthcoming only after sev- 
eral weeks of classes. They also furnish a long-lcrm record 
which is useful in evaluating musical progress at the end of the 
funlor-high-sehool period. 

Such n record may be dra\vn up in the form of a single card for 
eadi year of the junior high school (illustrated); in this case 
the card of the preceding year should be att.nched to the cur- 
rent card. The comparatively small size of tlus card makes it 
convenient for filing. For schools which prefer to keep the entire 
iunior-high-school record on ono cord, a record card approxi- 
mately 0" X 12" may be drawn up for Uie entire junior-high- 
school period, spaces for evaluating or commenting on all 
pertinent items. 

Devices and techniques discussed in Chapters 2 and 3 should 
be considered as resources in evaluating pupil progress; the 
pupil-inventory, as it appears each year, may reflect changing 
attitudes and. indirectly, gro^vth. Class self-evaluation may 
fiunish similar information. Even the process of reviewnng 
obj'ectives may be revealing in terms of individual reaction. 
The pupil interview often furnishes substantial indication of 
growth in musical taste and appreciation. Conferences with 
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private music teadiers are often ^'aluable sources of infonna- 
tioD. All in all, no opportunity to obtain formal or informal 
pupil reaction sbould be overloolced. 


CoiruiJiTivE iNDmpoAX. Music Record 

Musical Aptitude Test I.Q. School Year—— 

■ - - — Age — Grade Home Room— — 

(Last) (First) 

Previous Musical Experience (Lessons) 

(Instrument) (Years) 

Musical Organizations (School and Others). 

Private Lessons This Year Teacher 

School Instruction .. - . _ Ristiument — 

Singing Ability - .. — * 

Reading Ability ■ - — listetihig Attitude — - " 

Special Likes and Dislikes — 

Si gnifican t Personal Behavior Traits — 

Estimate of htusical Ability - — - — 

Progress During Year: lortrumental - - 

Vocal- — 

Recommendations . - 

(Use reverse side for additional comments) 


SUMMARY 

School marks present definite problems in any field, but 
particularly in music, where the goal is appreciation. Tradi* 
tional marks are still used in many schools; the junior high 
school is caught betw’een a broadening philosophy of markiog 
in the elementary school and a rather conservative philosophy 
in the senior high school. The type of mark used should be 
determined by the philosophy of the school, which in turn 
sbould be developed with the best interests of the pupil to 
mind. 
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AH marks should serve a diagnostic purpose, and should be 
regarded not as a final judgment but as a basis for future 
progress. Too much emphasis must not be placed upon the 
acquisition of factual information and skills in music; attitudes, 
interest, and effort must be considered if we are really meeting 
the life>like goal of consumer (as well as performer) ^ucalion. 

Classroom testing should be based upon the actual musical 
experiences provided for all children In the classroom. Every 
classroom test should provide an area of questioning which 
the less advanced pupil \vill answer successfully, but at the 
same time, the more advanced pupils should find in the test 
some questions which sioU challenge them to use their musical 
experience and ability. 

Progress reports, which attempt to give the parent a whole 
picture of his child’s progress in school, appear to be more 
functional than traditional report cards. Both child and parent 
should be given every opportunity to understand the signif- 
icance of such progress reports, ^th in terms of items and 
marking code. A definite effort must be made to bring about 
general acceptance of the new type of progress reports. 

Tests of musical capacity are useful in estimating what may 
be expected of a child in musical acluevemcnt and in guiding 
him vocationally. Such tests should not be regarded as furnish- 
ing conclusive evidence and should never lead a teacher to 
place any child in the Tiopeless" category. 

Standardized tests of musical acluevement have a limited 
value because too often they are chielly concerned wth meas- 
uring factual information rather than musical experiences, and 
because musical opportunities vary in different schools. 

A cumulative record of the junior-high-school pupil’s musical 
experiences is a valuable source of information and guidance 
for the music teacher. 

The whole process of pupil evaluation should be regarded as 
a functional tool contributing to the musical growth of the 
diild. Wljere it acts as a deterrent factor in his progress, it is 
not Only misconceived but misused. 
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BIBLIOGBAPIIY OF TEST I^IATEHIALS 

Tests of musicd talent 

DraVe Test of Musical Talent, A Xfusical ^^e^lOty Test (Ribl/c School 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, Ulinots) 

Ksv-alwasser-Dytema Music Tests (Carl Fischer, Inc., Nesv York City) 

Seashore Measures of Musical Taimt (The Psy^ologieal Corporation, 
New York City) 

Streep Test of Musieality, E. Thayer Gaston (Streep Music Co., Ina, 
Kansas City, Missouri) 

Musical Aptitude Test, Harvey S. Whistler and Louis P. Thorpe (Cali- 
fornia Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California) 

Tarts of tnusictd aahiecement 

Beech Music Test (Bureau of Edacatfonal Measurements, Kaiwizs State 
Teachers College, Emporia, I^msas) 

Diagnostic Tests of Achievement in Music, M. L. Kotidc and T. L. 
Torgersoa (California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California) 

GQdenleev'e Kfusic Achievement Test (Bureau of I^hlicatioos, Colum- 
bia University, New York City) 

Hutchinson Music Test (Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
lUiaois) (Out of print) 

Khuth Achievement Tests in Music, Grades VH-XII (Educational Test 
Bureau, Edocatiotial PubiBbers, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania) 

Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of Musical Accomplisteent, Grades IV-J3I 
(State University of Iowa, Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, Iowa City, Iowa) 

Providence Inventory Test in Music, Richard D. Alien, Walter H. 
Butterfield, and Marguerite TdJy (World Book Co., Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York) 



*ie junior-. 


^chooi 


Jiutrumcntai f^rograni 


The crganlzntlon of tlio Junior high school, will) its emphasis 
on exploratoiy courses, gave Instrumental music a great Iro* 
petus. Witli the rapid gro\s*lh of (he Junior*higI»*sc!jool move- 
ment, piiplb ^vere encouraged to participate in all Unds of 
instrumental classes and organizations whldi ufre changed 
from extracurricular status to become a part of the class 
schedule. Some of the modem Junlor-lifgh-school organizations 
are superior to similar high-sdiooj organizations of a previous 
decade. 

Pupils enter into the Instrumental program sritlr amazing 
cntlmsiasm and need verj' little motiwtlon for partidpation. 
Tlte instrumental program, svhich conlribufea to the realization 
of the folJou'ing ob/ccliver, has a dWJncl contrjljHlJoM Id male. 
Ttje list is quoted in its cnlucly since it seems to be fairly 
nrprescntalive of tljc purposes of instrumental music tlirmjgh- 
out the country. 

h To nroN-ide every infereifed pupfl an opportunity to cipleie tf« 
6da of instrumental music 

£t5 
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2. To proNade an outlet for the gregariommstincL 

3. To teach good citizenship through emphasis on teamwork. 

4. To prowde a desirable leisure-time activity. 

5. To develop mental health through pleasurable and satisfying 
experiences. 

6. To encourage good health habits through emphasis on posture 
and breathing. 

7. To perform good music artistically, consistent with the ability 
of the group. 

8. To encourage further study of an instrument stressing the need 
for technique as a means of attaining better appreciation of 
music.^ 

KECRUmiENT, SELECnON, AND GUIDANCE 
OF PUPILS 

Instrumental teachers have been so eager to develop well- 
balanced organizations in the high school that they have not 
only used the junior high school as a recmiting ground hut 
also have imitated high-sdiool groups in drilling intricate 
marching routines. In so doing, they have lost sight of one of 
die most important obj'ecdvies of instrumental music educab’oD, 
namely, as previously stated, to provide every interested pupil 
with an opportunity to play ihe instrument he prefers. Because 
of the lack of instruments, man y pupils have been denied the 
right to play; because of these economic reasons, many pupils 
who need pleasurable and satisfy-ing experiences conducive to 
good mental health and desirable leisure-time activities for 
favorable sociolo^cal reasons are not able to play. This is 
where music education has faded. 

*^Iusic for ev’eiy child, and every child for music” has been 
the slogan of the Music Educators National Conference for 
many years, but we have not made mstruments a\'ailable for 
all interested pupils; we have faded to keep our pledge. Music 
teachers often face the realistic problem of raising funds for 

iL KeOer, Ohio High S^oot Standards. (CcJiDfibcS, Ohio: State d 
Ohio Depaitmeat c! Educatiaa, 1946). pp. 39, 44, 
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the purchase of instruments. Here are helpful suggestrons for 

rE'Sf^el'^oiyourminthehuviugofinstrun.ents, 

2 Organize a Band Mothers Club. 

8 InTerestciviomindedclubsintheproieet. 

Recruitment of puprls ^ j schools suffering a 

organizing an instrumental instrumental teacher 

low ebb in enrollment. In su . ^ to interest 

must be a "Pied Piper, seizi g ^ „cruiting program suo- 

pupils in playing an mst^ent. nj,ca by the school 

needs best when it is ““ his^r*gne“ to support 

principal. First of aU be sme to end make it 

your program. Enhst the a , 1,5555 can thrive in the 

dear that the vocal and ^'^^^515 end never erploit the 
same school it both teache ^j^jniental music in the gen- 
pupils. Give demonstratioM of gjccs shown m 

eral music classes and in stilled "The First 

assembly are most effective, cjiarge for use from C. G. 

Chair.” It may be ubtaured free of jharge 

Conn Ltd., Elkhart. Indiana. ^55yj5 school 

and the sound of wind uu v 5,511 give you needed infor- 

bodybyusingquesUonnaues^ichswUgivJ^^^^^ 

mation. Often pup.b «Eo ^ p„„c osculation between 

rolled in the music das junior high school 

the elementary school and I conducted in Oie spring as 

Aclinic for erploringmstr^^cond^^^^ ^ 

an introduction to summer ^eg^^ gi,.5 die pupil wd 

begin the year’s iiot music is a rvorthwhde 

the teacher defimte ideas w ^ become mter- 

experieocetorhim.Durmg^^i^P^_^^^duse.rperien^ 

S£r.-"=5-S^" ■" '• 
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money in bi^nng instruments until they know that it is a real 
desire and not a whim that prompts the pupil to participate. 

Favorable attitudes toward music are one of the basic pre- 
requisites for admission to instrumental study. Pupils who sin- 
cerely desire to play may go farther wnth music, and will cer- 
tainly derive more pleasure from it than those who may be able 
to pass the required tests well, and have more talent, but have 
little interest in learning to play. Lj addition, dependability, 
industi}’, and co-operation are some of the most valuable quah- 
ties in learning to play an instnunent. Some teadiers include 
in thedr basis of selection reasonable intelligence, mechanistic 
ability, and evidenced interest in vocal music. The latter cri- 
terion is not always reliable, since some pupils prefer playing 
to singing. 

Although certain physical characteristics are desirable as 
a basis of selection, the following experiences seem to refute the 
reliability of such criteria. Teadiers have found that spastic 
and polio vicrims, who did not have the physical characteristics 
deemed essential, were aided in overcoming their physical han- 
dicaps by the study of an instrument ^Vhen permitted to play 
and march with the band, their determination to paitidpale 
caused them to develop a self-satisfying skill in performance 
believ’ed imattainable. One univeirity student played his truni' 
pet Out of the comer of his mouth. In spite of a seemingly im* 
possible embouchure, he proved himself to be one of the uni- 
versit>’’s finest performers. The will to play, based on strong 
motimting factors, is of as equal importance as physical char- 
acteristics. 

Tests are sometimes used by teadiers to determine the selec- 
tion of the players and may be used both as prognostic and diag- 
nostic evidence of musical ability. Among the tests used by 
many teachers are (see also bibliography in Chapter 7): (1) 
Pan American Music Aptitude Test (Pan American Band In- 
strument Co., Efldiait, Indiana); (2) Gretsch-Tilson Musical 
Aptitude Test (Fred Gretsdi ^ianufactming Co., 60 Broadway* 
Brooklyn 11, New York); and (3) Gaston-Test of Musicality 
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(Streep MtuIcCo.,013 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 0, Missouri). 

TJie pildancf program must I>c concerned ssath dtscoscring 
and advising talented ptipils and with placing lliwn in classes 
suitable to tbelr adjlrvcrnenl levels. It should attempt to help 
o pupil plan his course in hceptng with his needs, interests, and 
abilities, since pupils who fall in playing one t>'pc of instrument 
have a good clunec of suecroding ssiOi some other land. Tlic 
teaclicr must guide ptipils in the purchase of n good instniment 
l>C5t suited to them and adsisc them hosv to as’oid charlatan 
dealers and inferior instruments, “nie teacher must be sure he 
Is right before he odsiscs a parent to purchase an instrument, 
lK*cause repercussions coming from dissatisfied pupils and par- 
ents are disheartening and detrimental to the program. In no 
Instance should a teacher become so unprofessional as to sell 
instnjmcnts and supplies. 

Often it is di0jciill to interest pupils in sucli inslnuncnls as 
the baritone, the bass, the French horn, and the oboe, if they 
arc unVnown in the scliool and tlie community. They sliould 
be piirclmsed b)* Uio scljool and played In the nssemhly and the 
general music class to motivate their use. Some pupils will be 
drilling to transfer to playing these more unusual instruments 
svhen llun* reallre how’ Import.'tnt they arc to the success of tl»eir 
orgnniratlons and how little opportunity they may have wdth 
an instrument tliat ovcrbahinccs the melody in number. Trum- 
pet players, by way of example, learn to play the baritone and 
the bass readily. 

WTien instruments owned by the scl»ool ore loaned to pupils, 
they and tlicir parents should sign an agreement to keep the in- 
strument in good repair. Blanks furnished by the school should 
give definite information concerning the instrument and the 
cost of rental, if there is a fee. Tlicy should be recorded in every 
detail and kept on file. Teachers who desire information con- 
cerning tlicse forms, will find specimen blanks in High School 
Music.^ 

* Peler W. Dyketna and Kail W. Olukciu, tUgh School Wurfc (Boston: C C. 
Blrdianl and Co.. IWl). OP- 518-520. ‘ 
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CLASS LESSONS 

Class lessons have been accepted by most instrumental teach- 
ers as an efficient means for teaching beginners how to play. 
Some pupils cannot afford individual lessons, and they are much 
too expensive to be furnished by the sdiooL They lack the social 
values of class lessons, which jdso stimulate wholesome compe- 
tition. 

Some teaehere who put techniques first, claim that class les- 
sons permit bad habits to be formed easily and that good and 
poor players are put in the same class. To remedy this situation, 
another class may be organized to accommodate slower learn- 
ers. The experienced pupil is often a lead player and should 
be encouraged to study widj a private teacher, since he is able 
to do more solo work and thus can make more progress wlh 
individual lessons. But, while studying wth a private teacher, 
he should continue to play in the school groups becatise he 
needs ensemble experience. 

Two classes a week are recommended if class periods are 
forty-five minutes in length. If the class periods are only tluity 
minutes long, three classes a week are necessary to promote 
more rapid growth. 

The homogeneous class is one in which like instruments are 
taught. Due to technical problems, string classes should be 
smaller. Often, common problems face the pupils, and learning 
them together saves time for the teacher. There is no doubt 
that the homogeneous class, which ran be approached as an en- 
semble, is comparatively ea^ for the beginning teacher to 
manage. 

The heterogeneous class is one in which uulike instruments 
are taught A mixture of strmgs may be taught as a hetero- 
geneotis group. Teachers can teach a group numbering as 
many as thirty. The mortality rate in diis type of group often 
is higher with less experienc^ed pupils because there are many 
instruments played and there are fewer players cm each in- 
strument. This group may not only become an ensemble, but 
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it may also easily develop into a second band or orchestra. 
Because of the variety of instruments it is much easier to 
schedule than the homogeneous group, but at the same time 
it is more difBcult to teach since it easily becomes a problem 
to keep all pupils busy. It is dahned that progress is slower 
than in the homogeneous class and that technique is on a lower 
level But regardless, the heterogeneous class is sometimes 
preferred because pupils may learn somedring about instru- 
ments other than their own. 

It must he up to the individual administrator, supervisor, 
and teacher to decide \vhich type of class suits the school better. 
It can be seen that either type of class has its advantages and 
disadvantages. 

Summer classes 

In many places, instrumental music has been accepted by 
the entire community to such an extent that the instrumental 
music program continues throughout the year and teachers 
work for eleven months. During the vacation months organiza- 
tions and class lessons are orgaiifeed or continued. In some 
communities this is an e.xcellent plan because pupils are freer 
to practice and can more easily attend rehearsals. Pupils often 
join with adults to form a community organization which, giv- 
ing periodic concerts, easily wns the financial support of the 
local businessmen and the community. 

Teaching the class lesson 

Although instrumental music education is started in the 
upper grades of some elementary schools, tliere arc a consider- 
able number of pupils in the junior high schools who have not 
had the opportunity to learn to play. It seems that it is easier 
to obtain school-owned instruments for use in the junior high 
than in the elementary school, and they are made available to 
more pupils. The znfiucnce of the high-school band is felt, and 
administrators desire for thefr schools the support and good wU 
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of the coinmvmity which a thriving band engenders. Thus, we 
find classes organized to teadi all kinds of instruments. Many 
are taught %vith the main objective of how to teach pupils as 
quickly as possible to play an instrument needed most in the 
band. Thus, little thou^t has been given to the problems of 
learning, and educational principles accepted in other areas 
of learning have not been utilized in teaching instrumental 
performance. 



Visitation to instrumental classes and an examination of 
some methods reveal that some teachers use a mechanistic 
approach, which is based on an atomistic psj'cbology. The 
books used are based on a logical procedure which organizes 
the structural elements of music in a step-wise maimer. One 
can recognize these “method books" easily by the usual topical 
sequences such as how to hold the instruments, the names of 
the staff and the clef sign, and the playing of whole, half, dotted 
half, quarter and eighth notes in various meters. All this, in 
addition to written exercises involving these so-called funda- 
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mentals, is drilled and memorized by the pupil before he plays 
a familiar tune or makes what he lmo\vs is music. 

This kind of teaching is an inheritance from the former old 
conser^'atory type of tcadiisg mice prevalent In America, and 
is still used by many sincere teachers. The followog experience 
illustrates how futile isolated drill may be wlien learning to 
play an instrument. A teacher was attempting, with little suc- 
cess, to (each a trumpet and clarinet group to play in tune the 
tones G, A, B, G, which were Nvrillen on the boari One pupil 
remarked that the tones weren't hard to play because tliey were 
the beginning of Arc You Sleeping? The teacher caught on, 
and finding that everyone knew the tune, asked the class to 
sing it. The next time they played it he was amazed because 
every pupil ^vas able to play It in tune; their ears told them how 
it should sound. This rather vividly points out that musical 
experience should precede attempts to play symbols, if one 
^vishes a musical rather than a mechanical result. 

Another illustration of the mechanistic type of procedure 
may show the reader how overemphasis on isolated notes loses 
musical meaning. A high-school band teacher was teaching a 
group of clarinet pupils how to play the French folk song. At 
Prerrof’s Door. The song had been taught by note and the 
playing followed the teachers mechanical 1, 2, 3, 4. The result 
was a series of disconnected tones all with equal accent and 
with no dynamic effects. The writer asked tlie pupils if they 
knew the song. Receiving a negative reply, he told them the 
story of the night wanderer who begged for shelter wthin 
PieiTot’s door. After hearing the song sung they sang it with 
rivo "strides” to the measure and with a quiet tone like the 
“moon’s pale shimmer.’' "VVlien they compared the singing with 
the phyiag, drey sard they hked better die way they sang it 
Then they tried to play it in the manner in whidi they had 
sung it. The results were so much more meaningfid that even 
the principal, along with the supervisor, sensed the improved 
qualities of the playing. The most disappointing outcome was 
that the teacher never sensed the musical differences, while 
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the pupils, the principal, and the snjKrvisor reaUzed that note- 
plai^g is unsatisfying to both the player and the 

Visits to other dassrooms reveal that instrumental m 
taught with a very different emphasis, based on =* ® 

direct opposiHon to the meehanistie approach These teachers 
believe that music is a lauguage art, and rs 
using principles of linguistic leammg. A visit to a p 
school or to a hi^-school foreign lanpap cto sho 
teachers start beginners with conversation m the kng g 
pupils are to learn. They are not concerned witt the • 
or *e syntax of sentences at first; rather they just talk abOT 
famiUar objects and eiperiences. Since “a 

values are vital to musical expressiveness. emphaM is p 
on these factors dnring the Brst eiperiences with playmg. 

Symbolism is used, drilled, and learned as U-e 
develops. Real music, such as folk songs, h)^, and other e^ 
familiar music, is used at once with no lengthy prehm aiy 
discussions on notation or on how to hold the ' 

They sing, and they play. All valuable skills and 
are taught through the attempts to play real mmic. 
funl The whole song is attempted first, thus using an org 
ismio approach. There is no logical sequence ® ^ 

knowledge in this type of teaching, since skills anti ta 
knowledge, which are most important, emerge throng ro ® 
imitative learning. This type of teaching is calle 
mental, functional, or direct method. _ Ufive 

This approach uses three types of learning: mamp ’ 
repetitive, and linguistic. By manipulative we mean “O' , 

hold and finger the instrument These skills can be 
as one learns to play music (not exercises), but should no 
taught as preparation for playing. Repetitive learning, 
course, refers to drill - doing the thing until it becomes au 
matic. The melodies played are musical rather th^ mec 
ical, and the message of the music is always in the p/ 

The drill involved is used to make the music 
It should not be divorced from tiie musical setting. This m 
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that teachers should forego tlie overused "warming up” drills 
^vitll beginners, since psychologists tell us there is little transfer 
of training from drilled factual Icnowledge and skills taught in 
isolation to new, related, musical e^ericnces. ^Vhen one learns 
to play a melody tlirougli imitation or by rote, having first heard 
the tune sung or played, one is using linguistic learning. This 
learning emphasizes the expression of feeling whether it is 
in learning a language, how to sing, or ho^v to play. 

One young instrumental teacher found it difficult to moti- 
vate his pupils to practice the usual exercises found in the 
“method” book, and in spite of promises of rich musical re- 
wards which come from daily practice, they came to class re- 
luctantly wth none to their credit They continued to lack 
interest, and some became behavior problems within tlie group. 

The teacher decided to use copies of a song collection from 
which the class selected several easy, familiar songs they 
thought they would enjoy playing, since they had learned them 
in tlie general music classes. The teaser guided them in their 
diolce by suggesting which ones might be too difficult at this 
time. Several songs were selected, and all agreed to try to have 
them learned by the next lesson. When the class met again the 
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teacher ^vas the most surprised of all those 

were most of the group able to play them chosen 

they were sTilling to work together to make 't sound g^- 

The problems of classroom control were gradually 

and there was little need of urging them to pracUce ““ 

on. Some pupils svanted to play a harmonic pa^ and this 

came a powerful morivating force in these class essons. 

became enjoyable rather than drudgery for both pupds a 

These iHustraHons serve to show how much better we l^n 
when we make and play authenUc music and learn toe sym 
bolism of music erperientiaUy. One pupil remarked to M 
teacher after the class had a lesson devoted to formal o™ 
notation: nVhen do we start some musicr 
pupils often causes us to evaluate what we are domg ana, 
the results derived, decide whether to use a lingulstio (song 
rote) approach or a mechanical (note) method. 


Suggested lesson plan 

Before the lesson is started it is helpful to have the 

librarians number every fifth measure so the pupils can 

rehearsal places more easily. This also saves considerab e 
The follo^ving plan is offered as suggestive, but in no 
should it be follo^ved slavishly: 

1. Using a tuning bar or piano for B fiat for band or A f^ 
orchestra, pupils should tune their instruments w ® 
teacher <iechs when necessary. A short period of time ruay 
be devoted to “warm-up,’’ when it is deemed necessary. 

2. The familiar composition to he used should be p X 

throu^ in its entirety. . _ 

3. Errors in rhythms, tone, pitch, dynamics, and phrasi^ 
should he corrected through diilL Exercises may be necess 

to correct these errors. . 

4. Introduce a new composition. Give the background o 
music and the composer, and if possible, play a recording 
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the number, calling attention to unusual and cliaracteristic 
rhythms. 

5. Have the group pky through the entire composition and 
then drill on it as suggested in step 3. 

6. Close the lesson widi some familiar composition popular 
with the class. Often this may be material sung in the general 
music class. 

Materials, equipment, and teaching aids 

The instrumental field, abounding with books which use 
mechanistic methods, is woefully lacldng in the rote or ear 
approach. Teadiers of instrumental music are urged to use 
famih’ar tunes in their beginning classes. As soon as the pupils 
are able to play to some degree, the teacher should aid the 
pupils in playing very simple accompanunents to the songs tliat 
are being learned in the general music classes. This motivates 
the singers as well as the players. Often these accompaniments 
are based on tonal and rhythmic figures token from the song. 

When tlie players are experienced enough, they can be taugljt 
to play the simple parts written for instruments in several of 
the junior-high-school vocal te.xts. The instrumental teaclier 
should teach tliese accompanimeuts in tlie instrumental classes 
and use them with the ^-ocal groups in their general music 
classes. This stimulates all the participants, and will aid in 
breaking down those barriers existing between vocal and in- 
strumental activities in some junior high schools. 

When pupils play well, they should be used in tlie general 
music class as part of the listening program. They can illustrate 
the tone qu.ility of various instruments as they play some com- 
position which is svortli knowing and eafoying. Every effort 
should be made to use instrumental mmic by correlating it with 
all school and music activities. It should not be relegated to 
band and orchestral performances or scn'c for tlie glorification 
of the director. It should function for everyone in Uie school 
and tlie community. 

Teachers are urged to make their selections of music and 
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music books after basing eiamined tbe material ^ 

determine whether or not it uses the procedrOTS '*‘™ ^ 
approve, whether or not the music is genuine or nnmofactm^ 
(raercUes set with words to teach certain techmcal h 

and whether or not it serves better the homgeneons or het^ 
geneo\is t>'pe of class organizatioiL Usually one may x 
examination copies from the publishers, ^ 

dered from large music houses which 
various publishers. The Business Hand Book of 
Hon, published b>' the Music Educators National Conference, 
Hsts Aese various firms. . i 

One of the problems teadiers face is how to obtam a g 
tone from beginning players. One reason pupils pUy wito 
poor tone production is that they have had little oppo 
to hear good tone. There are some excellent reco^gs to 
as models of good music, nice tone, and fine ^ 

moti\’ate and set a standard for students. Ruban, In& 
such recordings a\'ailable, played by a university band. Boos^ 
and Hawkes also has some recox^gs of its publications 
aid in teaching. , ^ 

A representative list of material follows, for whicn a Ke> 
the pubhshers will be given at the dose of this chapter. 


MaTZ 33AU AVAn.ABLE FOH 

IssmuMEXTAi. Classes (Heierdceseocs ob Homoceseocs; 
*T T- STKIN'CS OH VIOLIS 

Beginning Strings (Het-Ho) — ViTasller-Nord 
Bowand Strings (Ho), Vob. I & II — Hermana 
Easy Steps to the Orchestra (Het-Ho), Vols. I & n — 


CF* 

BEL 


MIL 


Kiefer and Taywr , _ „ r’trxt 

Gamble Class iiethod for Strings {Hel-Ho) ^EiscbeVBena^ - 


InstrujneiUal Horisora (Het) — Hexfuith rCB 

Modem Orchestra Training Series (Het-Ho) — Chtircb*Dyte®a^^^_ 
String Class Method, Book 1 (Het-fe) — Is^ KAK 

Songs for Strings (Ho) — Dailey \VIL 

Spofl^Irf on Strings (Ho) — Mignin qt 

Stringt from the Start (Het-Ho) — Jones-Dasch-Krone 
Tune a Day (Ho) — Herfnrtli 


* For SB eiplasatioa of tltese code letiess see pages 255-299. 
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WOOD-WIMDS, BIUSS AVD PEflCUSSKW 

Bennett Bond BooJes (Het-Bo) -* Bennett FILL 

Easy Steps to the Bond (Ilet-Ho) — Taylor MIL 

First Steps fn Band Flaying (JItt) — Whistler-Hummel HU 

Modem Band Training Series (Het-Ho) — Church-Dykema CCB 
Our First Band Folio (Het) — Cheyette RU 


Huhank Elementary Band Course (Het-Ho) — Van Deusen, et al RU 
The instrumental music room and its equipment 

Since instrumental music is one of the newer subjects in die 
junior higli schools, many schools have no rooms or equipment 
adequate for rehearsals or teaching. Teachers have had to 
teach in tlie boiler rooms and have had to rehearse on the 
stage with all kinds of gymnasium classes on the opposite side. 
In spite of tliesc handicaps, instrumental teachers have taught 
and developed organizations, many of which play good music 
with a great deal of musicianship. 

A good tcacliing room is an inspiration to pupils and teachers. 
The room should be located where it will cause the least pos- 
sible disturbance to other classes. It is most difficult to schedule 
classes if the room must serve both vocal and instrumental 
classes, and a problem arises if all the materials and equipment 
for music education must be stored in one room. In any room, 
adequate storage shelves, stalls, cupboards and acoustical 
treatment should be provided for instruments and music. If 
there is a desire on the part of the school administration to 
build Or remodel a music room, it would be expedient to secure 
a bulletin called Music Rooms and Equipment.* Very few 
architects know what is needed in instrumental rooms, so it is 
advantageous to seek expert information. 

Straight, short back folding diairs are serviceable, especially 
when the chairs must be moved occasionally. Music stands, 
fingering charts, piano, phonograph, elevated risers and re- 
cording equipment are necessary. Blackboards, pictures of 
noted conductors, players, and composers, a tuning bar (A for 

* Music Booms and Equipment (ChteagOJ Music Educators National Con- 
ference, 1949). 
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orchestra, B flat for band), records, a podiuin, and a larger 
stand wth a shelf for the teacher are essential to a good in- 
strumental program. 

THE ORCHESTRA 

With bands becoming closely allied wth athletics plus win- 
ning public approval with their fine appearances, they have 
easily surpassed orchestras in size and number, although or- 
chestras were started earlier in American schools. Another 
reason why we now find orchestras outnumbered is that pupils 
can learn to play brass, reed, and percussion instruments more 
quicldy than strings. Often, instrumental teachers are un- 
prepared to teach strings, and, as a result, no string instruction 
is offered except that given by private teachers. Thus, we see 
why orchestras are in a dilemma and are a real problem to all 
who are concerned \vith instrumental music education in the 
junior high school 

To have a junior-high-scbool orchestra requires a good string 
program in the elementary schools and good articulation be- 
riveen the two schools. It has been done, but it is difficult to 
have an orchestra in the junior hi^ school and depend en- 
tirely on the strings taught at this level In order to male 
string classes available to elementary-school pupils some junior- 
high-school teachers spend part of their time teaching in the 
lower grades. This is one way to meet this problem, if instru- 
mental teachers cannot be secured for the elementary school 
In their eagerness to have orchestras, teachers too often put 
their pupils in organizations before they are ready. Students 
with but one semester* s e x per ien ce in strings or many other in- 
struments are not sure enough tonally or rhythmically to play 
the “umpahs* or after beats of the second parts. What is more 
discouraging to the pupil tLan to try to play the second violin 
part when he is not ready to play it? He is never given a melody 
to play, and soon loses interest It is distressing to the teacher, 
and often the whole affair ends in a fiasco. A much longer class 
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experience might have saved the pupil for music, if the teacher 
had not been too eager to have another member in the or- 
chestra or band. 

Due to the earnest efforts of administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers, orchestras seem to be increasing in number in some 
schools. These people real&e that the orchestra can contribute 
much to developing a genuine interest, both as a performer 
and as a listener, in orchestral music in school or later in adult- 
hood. The power of the orchestra to afford desirable social 
experiences for adolescents and its ability to integrate the school 
and community are realized by those concerned with the 
school's curriculum. Also, orchestral music should be a part of 
the all-school program and should be integrated with the gen- 
eral music classes. In this way it becomes a potent motivating 
factor for both the orchestra and the general music classes. 

Seotfng pfons 

Teachers should not adhere to a rigid balance of instruments 
for a junior-high-school orchestra. It would be disastrous for 
a pupil to work hard to leam an instrument and find to bis 
dismay tliat the teacher, having filled the quota of instruments 
on ea^ part, will not take him into the organization. In other 
words, since music should exist solely for the pupil's benefit, 
take everyone who is prepared to play and secure the best bal- 
ance possible by playing an overbalanced part lightly. One 
group may play certain sections, and the other group may play 
other sections during public perfonnance. 

It should be remembered that no one seating plan will func- 
tion for every orchestra. Ho%vever, by way of suggestion, here 
are two plans to use as guides. 

Selecting materials 

When tlie teaclier faces the problem of selecting materials, 
there are numerous things which must be kept in mind in order 
that the music may be educational and funcUonaL In the first 
place, remember that no list of xecominended materials will 
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fit every junior high school, not even all of the junior high 
schools in a school system. Teachers and supervisors should 
remember this above all and not try to have uniformity between 
varying schools. 

1. Select only music which has clearly printed notation. 
This is doubly important with beginning players. 

THE SMAUU ORCHesTBA 




THE UARGER ORCHESTRA 
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2. Know tlie ability of your group before selecting the music. 
Music which is juvenile is unsatisfactory to the group, while 
extremely difScuIt music is Just as discouraging to young play- 
ers. It should be challenging but not disheartening. 

3. Music for riolins should be limited for the most part to 
the use of the first position, unless tliere is a rest in the music 
during which time tlie position diange can be made. 

4. Sharp keys should he used more than flat keys, since the 
violins use more open strings in sharps. Some collections of 
music limit the number of sharps to three or four. 

5. The meters used should be simple ones, such as %, %, %, 
and %. Avoid compound meters and also meters of 5 and 7. 

6. The rhytlimio patterns should not be more difficult tlian 
those used in the general music vocal classes, which means 
using generally familiar patterns. 

7. Avoid music that features the weakest sections of your 
group. 

8. The ranges used in the music should not be extreme, 
that Is, neitlier too high nor too low. The following ranges are 
recommended by Stephen M. Clarke® for inexperienced play- 
ers: 



9. Select a variety of types of music because adolescents, 
having so many interests, soon tire of one type. 

10. Select music diat is suitable for the occasion. Music for 
Armistice Day is quite inappropriate for a pep rally. A svide 
variety of music is necessary to meet these school and com- 
munity uses. 

» Stephen M. Clarke, Seme Frindples and Saggesttens for /he Teacher of In- 
itTumental Aftwfe In the Junior High Sehooi (Unpublished Maslere Thesis. 
Colvirabus, Ohio: Ohio State Univosi^, pp. 59-60. 
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11. Reserve a limited place for novelty ^d 

12. Since pupils’ tastes are influenced ty ° . 

parents, who will be the major part of any audience. 

the taste of the community. » fVp test 

13. Select some real music, that wWch has sto 

of time and is our musical heritage. Tbs M m Wd con^ 
with the cheap manufactured music which. «7'““ 
a skiU. has nothing to say. Pupils have a right ° P^^”“ 
enjoy the easy classics, pure folk tunes, and celebrated marche 
which are available for young orchestras. _ 

14. Beware of music written m the style of F 
posers, hut do use cempositious of the masters simplified to me 
laying abflity of amateurs. Hosvever, m order to 

music sound modem, the original tonal and rhy thrmc 
istics should not be added to. nor lost, m the 

15. The inner parts should be interesting, not A 
repetition. An occasional melody or counter melody is 
importai^ to young players. 

Sources jor obtaining materiol lists 

There are many sources for obtaining lists of materials s^ 
able for orchestra and bands. Many commendable new 
terials are made as-ailable by publishers who employ 
personnel to send materials for examination when requ 
by teachers. Addresses of publishers are included at the c 
of this chapter. Some other sources are as follows: 

L Music Educators National Conference (64 E. Jackson Bbd, 
Chicago 4, Illinois) ^ j jg 

This organization publishes the Jfusic Sl50 

which lists of new music are evaluated. Also av^able „ , 
are the Selective Lists of Music published by the Nationa 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations. 

2. Educational Music Bureau (30 E. Ad am s St., Chicago 

Available is the Educational Music Bureau Guide, wtucn 
music materials of all publishers. 
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3. Educational Music Magazine (30 E. Adams St., Chicago S, Illi- 
nois) 

This magazine lists new, evaluated materials. 

4. The Instrumentalist (Glea Ellyn, Illinois) 

Write for mimeographed and bound lists of materials available 
for subscribers to the ma^zine. 

5. The School Musician (28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois) 

Reviews and evaluations of new materials are published in thif 
magazine. 

6. The State Department of Education (Columbus, Ohio) 

A Supplementary List of Materials for Junior and Senior High 
Schools, representing the reliable selection of many supervisors 
and teachers, is available on request. 

The following short list is given to show how varied the 
materials should be. Tliey represent many forms and such 
styles as the march, tl\e overture, the suite, the dance, the light 
opera, and the operetta. 


OBaiESnU UTEBATUna 


Bach 

Chcrale-Fugue, AB Glory Be to Cod on High 

CF» 

Balfe 

Bohemian Girl 

SF 

Bizet 

Selections from Carmen 

SF 

Cadman 

Festicol March in C 

OD 

De Lamater 

Golden Buie Otxrture 

Ru 

Cenbwia 

The Man I Low 

Har 

Could 

Indian Nocturne 

CF 

Grieg 

Tritimp/jol March 

SF 

Handel 

Handel Suite 

GS 

Humperdinck- 

‘Xargo" — Xerxes 

OD 

Isaac 

“Prayer” — Hansel and Gretel 

CF 

JCetelby 

Belli Across the Meadows 

BHB 

Z-amb^ 

W/j«?n Johnny Comes Marching Home 

CF 

Romberg 

Stouthearted Men 

Har 

Schubert 

Moment Musical 

OD 

Yon-Baron 

Gesu Bambino 

JF 


THE BAND 

Bands have a distinct place in junior high schools. Their as- 
sociation with athletics, their contribution to all-school activities 
* For an e-rplanation of these code letters see pages 298-299. 
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such BS drives and patriotic assemblies 


such as dnves ana pamouc ^ * ri,„ Cervices 

community parades for bond drives Memorml Day Sem« , 
festivals, and fairs has given them the support <=' t"* ^ | 

and old in the community. Hearts beat fast wrt P^ 
joy svhen parents see their children, clothed “ “’“/f 
foLis. march hy in step to the rhythmical and 
they are playing. Band Mothers aubs tmd Band Parra 
sedations sponsor the financing of bands, even to ^ P 
chasing of uniforms, equipment, instruments and music. 

Bands are here to stay; the present problem is how o 
prove them. Too often, bands play only marches, all o Jura 
are played with the same tempo, tone ^ „5e 

which are as loud as possible. Too many band d^ecto 
their bands only for marching, paying little altenhon 
concert possibilities of their organizations. 
easily can become concert bands as well, if directors a 

make the change. ^ * t ^ are 

Pupils often are put Into band organizabons ^ 

really prepared to play. Many directors of b^^ ^ 

junior high schools organize second bands, which sene 
feeder for the first It is in this organization ^t they ^ 
sldlls necessary in playing in a good musical organiza ^ 
Many elementary schools have dass lessons in 
which motivate the pupils to work hard in order to ^ 

the bands. In this way, a better articulation is made be e 

class lessons and the band in the junior hi^ school and e 

the junior school and the elementary' schooL There is ^ 

little other motivation necessary to s timul ate the pupils to ]0 
a successful organization. ^ . 

Problems concerning recruitment, selecti\'ity, 
teaching aids, lesson planning, and selection of music hav e 
discussed pre\'iously under class lessons and the orchest^ ^ 
further information consult Van Bodengraven, 

School Band (Iron-Snell Printing Company). Since it s 
to be easier to teach wind instruments than strings, bands o 
make a better showing in a shorter time. Whether the sn 
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or the orchesta should be organized Hrst is a 

tion svhich carr only be decided by the »d;ool “dmm^tmhon 

and the music director in terms of eommuruty and school con 

ditions. 

Seating plans 

to the music played and the balance gamed the 

of deparhirc. 

Marching bands 

The marching band a 

nated Uic entire music ” maiorcltes. and tuarkrs 

uniformed band svith its drum J t competes 

thrill any audience. Q^’lhc other hand, junior- 

rvitli the antics of a “" ^and college marching techniques. 

highband.s,ap.ngl«gh-scl ool ^d p„l „„ 

have developed such finesse tta „aolcct of the music, 

tire mardiing and ® „„5 trv to play music sult- 

Furtlrcrmorc, sornc ^„fair to the pupils. The 

able for senior high school, ints i ^^i„ation mahe 

variation in size of die pupi son Untiled amount of 

precise drining difficult H is true mar 



COMOUCTOA 


THC CARCeR BAND 



pageantry is good for early adolescents, but when a program 
is devoted largely to marching maneuvers and drill to the neg- 
lect of playing good music well, it is certainly a questionable 
procedure. 

The sources on page 289 are among the many good ones from 
which teachers may find help in learning how to teach the 
fundamental movements necessary for inarching and boW to 
make formations that function according to tiie numbers avail- 
ahJe. 
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Church and Dyhoma Mo*rn Trainiug Series - Uanml CCT ’ 

taJrtim^dJMcfaBuhlic Schools ^ 

PreStarraChidestcr Getting Better B^rs /rem School Bomb CF 

Gr/diron Pageantry , t ^ . 

SucceM in Teaching School Orchestras 
and Bands 

Festioala Mantud « j 

tJew Formations for MarchingBand 

T/ie lottnimenforirt Glen Ellym '“““g , 

uarchlns Mmatixr Series, Vol. 2 GHM 


Righter 
Rigbter 

School Music 
Competition 
Schilling 

Smith and Capel 

Selecting materials 

The same care sheuld be exercised when 
terials as that suggested under seleet.on of 
on pages 283-284. The ranges suitable for 

operetta selections, dances, chorales, and marches, should 
“'^e materials chosen 

activities. A P'°^f student body to sing, 

groups, mth “PP”'*™” .jneina svith band accom- 

Lging With 

community activities. 

Band Litbratow: 

SONC ,<»xs rr-rrrr rnsmuxmnTM. AraxTsmamMerm 
d^mcrfcflfi CoUection 
Americana HoJidatj Collectton 


Golden Book of Songs 

One Hundred Songs to Remember 


RuT 

Ru 

H^^e 

NAK 


"T Sec pages 


298-299 for eiplanatiott of aide lettm. 
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coiiposmoKS 

Bacb— Holmes 

Bennett 

Buchtel 

Danis— Yoder 

DeLamater 

Franck 

Cluck— De Lamater 

Gould— Yoder 

Gounod— De Lamater 

Grundman 

Herfurtb 

Klein 

Leoni 

Long 

Piemi 

Boberts 

Sibclius-De Lamater 

SuQivaa 

Sullivan— Yoder 

Waldleufel-Morton 

Wflliams 

Yoder 


Ttro Chora!es 
Cole Porter Selections 
Americana 

Silver Theads Among the Gold 
Country Cardens 
Tanis Angelicus 
Dance of the Happy Spirits 
Pacanne 
Soldier^s March 
Ttco Afoodf 

■Whirth: Whde you Work 
The Booster 
Overture Oricntale 
Stephen Foster EJujpsody 
March of the iMtle Lead Soldier* 

Pomp and Chicalry (March Processional) CF 
Finlandia ^ 

The Lost Chord ^ 

lULS. Pinafore 

Skater's Walts ^ 

Folk Song SuHe ® , 

Crieg Melodies 

Jfosjrt Melodies 

Socrthem Cross Oteriure 

Thirfy-Fice Famous Chorales NAK 


Ru» 

Har 

NAK 

Ru 

Ru 

CF 

Fu 

Mfl 

Bu 

BH 

GHM 

Ffll 

Bel 

Rn 

BH 


All-city hands and orchestras 

Numerous cities offer added opportunities to talented pupils 
by organizing all-city instrumental and vocal groups. These 
groups meet on Saturday mornings in some central location, and 
are conducted by the school music teachers and the supervisor- 
The bands and orchestras play some of die very finest music 
and afford experiences which their o^vn schools cannot offer. 

These ail-city organizations have a great influCTce on the 
musical taste and standards of performance of the community, 
and their appearance at (he most worthy commimit)' affairs at- 
tests to the high regard in which they are held. Rodiester, 
New Y’ork, has been a pioneer in this movement ^^lich has 


» See pages 298-299 far explanation of code letters. 
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spread to many other cities. The idea underlies fte dis- 
trict orchestral festivals, which are held ra some of Uie distmts 
of the Ohio Music Education Association, for eiatnple. The 
enthusiasm for fine music is carried back to many ■ 

is proving to be one of tlie strong factors m renewmg interest in 
orchestral music. 

Rehearsal suggestions 

Some music teachers wiU have only bands, and may not refer 
,0 “terials concerning orchestras, -ntus. it s«s^ 

repeat the rehearsal suggestions^, to some extent, along uath 
those which pertain only to the band. rrowtlr is 

AH rehearsal should be planned 
expected The routine should be vaned to meet the proiect 

Imnd. Lack of planning resute in "ji^Lirs, 

All needed materials should be “''vrth^ rSpom 

and music should be in place. Pupi s ' jjpnng the ma- 
sibility of preparing for tlie ,iian in- 

tcrials, in case the room is shared \vi , materials 

strumcntal music. To have the , the pupils 

work smoothly, the teacher roust p an rehearsed 

to execute it. Often a list of ‘''^“fjJfiVnpInow what 
is posted so tliat librarians and the entire gro P 

music wll be needed. 


Unnecessary noise, horn looting, 


and disorder should not be 


!ssary noise, nwm successful 

tolerated. Neither is silence “'“’’“f'"’'' his groups 

junior-high-school teacher hasanunderstan^^^^ 

that fl.ey roay talk quietly until he “ all cen- 
he steps upon the during a rehearsal the 

'g^T^roartra-hSer-and^ 

no unseemly .“"“i f Ihesc suggestions, laicauso 

him. Young teachers shoold heed these sn«, 

lack of control soon becomes There is no one way to 

Begin promptly and tone “Ij - ’ „ah from a tuning bar 
tune. Often section leaders give U>e P 
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(B flat for band and A for orchestra). The teacher may ^e^ 
the pitch in secUons, checking vrith mdivdoals 
necessary. Encourage string players to tune their 
ments. U this is taught in the beginmng class 
be able to do their own tuning. This period of destroy 

done as quickly as possible to avoid delays which can destroy 

‘‘ 'SeTi number should be one that is weB ^lown and a 
favorite, and, if possible, something such as a 
fine for securing sonority. Occasionally, it ““V 
requested by the pupils, but in any event it should be on 
wm win the comperaUon and attention of aU the players. y 
throu* the entire composition. Comments on the P‘aymB. 
retrials of places where improvement is desired, me >” ' 

Have no lulls and work rapidly. Before leaving the 
play it through in as finished a manner as possible. 

It is wise to follow the first number with a new 
should be presented so as to arouse the interest of the play ■ 
No discussion of technical aspects of the music do 
Something about the composer, the type of music it is, or 
sUU, a recording of the composition played in a ^ 

ner ^vill do much to arouse interest in the music. Try it 
in its entirety, noting carefully what is done well and w a 
rections need to be made in tone, pitch, phrasing, r 
dynamics. Use scales, chords, and intervals if they nm 
tional in the drill process, which should be both sho 
quick on the most glaring errors. Drill may be done in sec » 
and then the sections may be put bade into the comp ® ® 
istration. I.eave the composition before the players are , 
of it, yet still have acquired a feeling of accomplishmen 

success with it , , i, uVed 

Closing the rehearsal with a partially learned but much 
composition leaves the players in a good frame ^ 

they leave brimming the melodies they have learned, i 
fairly good indication that the rehearsal has been ^ 

To vary the routine, do something different in the next r 
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hearsal. By way of suggestion j-ou might record a perfonnancc 
of a number and then play it back so the pupils may evaluate 
it before the next rehearsal. Vary the music enough to hold 
interest and repeat it enough to ensure musical grow’th. 


ENSEMBLES 

Ensembles are another means for meeting individual differ- 
ences in pupils. Tlic great differences in musical ability, wth 
gifted pupils being held back by many inferior players, are 
often the cause of the Jack of interest in tlie larger groups. En- 
sembles function in adult life and provide a carrj'-over from 
tlie school into the community. Tlirough ensembles, music edu- 
cation supplies wholesome reorcalion and develops a taste for 
good music in both tlie performer and the listener. 

Ensembles, taught by tlic teadicr, may be scheduled as a 
dass. In some schools, pupils rehearse under iJic super^’ision 
of the teacher, but arc led by a pupil. It is excellent for en* 
sembles to meet at the homes of pupils, playiog Oic music se* 
Jecled by bollj the players and the tcaclier. It sJtould be re- 
membered lliat chamber music is house music and is heard 
best when performed wiililn ll»c confines of a small room such 
as a home affonis. Ensembles arc excellent groups for per- 
formance before small clubs and can appear where large groups 
are impractical 

TJjc kinds of ensembles which can be organired are de- 
pendent on the number of good players a\‘ailahle. Tlie follo^s*- 
ing groups arc used, and haw literature for them: ffute trios, 
clarinet trios, clarinet quartets, trumpet trios, lliree trumpets 
and piano, brass quartets, saxophone quartets, trombone quar- 
tets, and string groups. 

Sources for obtaining lists of matcriils suitable for ensembles 
are identical \WUi tliosc listed for the orclicstra on page 2S>. In 
every case, the materials may be somewhat more difficult than 
those played in tJje band or the orchestra yet not as difiicull as 
that played by the more cxpcrfenced high*school groups. 
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EQUrrMENT AND STORACE 

The sloragc and care of instruments, music, equipment, and 
uniforms is of great importance to tlic success and efficiency' of 
tlic instrumental program. TIic cheapest instnimcnls arc an 
imssase investment, because pupils learn poor tone quality dur- 
ing their first playdng. It is likcssisc unprofitable to purcljasc 
tlic finest instruments for beginners and in so doing limit the 
number whicli may be bougliL Medium priced instruments 
function very well for beginners. 

WTicn instruments arc purchased, there must be adequate 
storage place for them. Filing space must also be pros'ided for 
music, books, and records. Also, there must be lockers for 
uniforms. Tcacliers should make every effort to organize the 
storage of all equipment and materials in such a way that 
pupils may assist in their care. Junlor-high-school pupils take 
leqwnsibilily seriously and arc able, with good leadership, to 
preserve and make avalbblc for cffieienl use every bit of ma- 
terial necessary for success. The instrumental teacher needs to 
be a good organizer and, above all, an excellent housekeeper. 

Two good sources concerning equipment and storage are 
recommended. Chapter XXIX of Dykema and Gchrkens, I/igh 
School Music, and The Music Educators National Conference 
Bulletin, iSfurfe Roomr and Equipment (also mentioned on 
page 279), are valuable. 

SCnZDUIJKC AND AOCnEDTnNC 

In many schools, music is an integral part of the curriculum 
and has its rightful place in the schedule. Its status is de- 
tennined by the attitude of the school administration and the 
value placed upon music by the pupils, the staff, and the com- 
munity. In other schools, music is considered extracurricular, 
much to the disadvantage of everyone interested in music. In 
that case, rehearsals are heldbefore and after school, and ha\'ing 
to compete with athletics and work, music becomes the loser. 

When a music activity is first introduced, it may have to begin 
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outside the schedule, but should not remain so. An understand- 
ing administrator will be sympathetic to requests by pupils, 
parents, and the teacher to include the activity in the schedule. 

Tlie sLt-period day presents difficulties in making music avail- 
able to all students who wish to elect it. Howe\'er, some teach' 
ers claim it can be and is being done in schools in which there 
are duplicate academic classes. Those schools which have 
supervised study may alternate the study periods so that they 
come the last half of one period and the first part of the follow- 
ing period. This makes time for music and other arts. It also 
solves the problem in schools that have hour periods. 

Elective classes which rotate, or are offered during alternate 
years, may be scheduled opposite music with no harm to either 
subject. It should not be expected that an entire school should 
be idle just to accommodate the music class. 

Those schools which employ so-called traveling or circuit 
teachers often rotate the periods to avoid the continual absence 
of pupils from other classes. For example, the violin class might 
meet at 9 on hfonday and at 9:40 on Wednesday. Teachers of 
odier subjects are far more co-operative when this rotary plan 
is used. 

The entire problem is solved when schedule makers place 
music in the program first and organize other classes in order 
to permit pupils to elect music. The lack of co-operation in 
building such a schedule is one of the most frustrating and 
discouraging problems in music education. It is hoped school 
administrators will do everything in their power to make music 
available for ever)' pupil. 

Most music classes and organizations in tlie junior In'gh school 
are credited on tlie laboratory basis. That means that al! music 
courses which meet daily for one year and do not require out- 
side preparation receive one-half credit. ^Vhe^ classes meet 
only two periods a week, ono-fourth credit is given. In many 
small schools, classes meet only once a week, whicli, poor as 
it is. is better than none. In this case a pupil may elect anotlier 
music class and be eh'gible for one-fourth credit tow’ard gradu- 
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ation from high school It seems to be e osual f " 

grades in nrusic the same as they are given m other 

Some schools prefer the point system because of the m 
equahtv- of giving one-fourth credit for two classes a ^ 
tUs system, each of the sateen units toward 
ued at twenty points; sateen units would be the e<3“ 

120 points. With no outside preparation a unit is valued a 
points. In other words, each class period counts two PO^ 
Under this system two music periods a week * 

points; as previously stated, the total reqmred for graduati 
would be 120 points. 

Many schools accredit work done in music outside the schw 
This varies in many states, for although it is not a new ide^« 
not generally practiced. To make this problem work 
fuUv, school music and private teachers must work tog 
Within the frame work of the state organization to 
belong. The teacher who is interested in 
work done outside of the school is advised to rwd the recom 
mcndations made in the Ohio High School Stona^fds. 


THE tSSratTMEKTAL TEAC3IER 

After reading this chapter on instrumental music, 
teacher may feel inadequate to the lesponsibUities w^h ^ 
must assume in carrying out the music program surest ^ 
beginning teacher is able to carry on all the activities 
in a well-balanced curriculum, but with determination 8^ 
in the ability to teach, be can develop sldHs in teaching and p« 
fonnance which wall make him more efficient and eminen y 
successful ^ 

In personality qualifications, the instrumental teacher m 
have a lildng for, and an imderstanding of, youth- He 
know how to establish leadership with his pupils and how 
win and retain the respect of the school administrators, c®* 

• Ed-tb M. KcII«. Ohio School Standardt (Coltanbos, Ohio: State De- 
partment of Edocatiaa, 1948 ), pif. 97-03. 
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workers, parents, and tlie community. the 

what music docs for the pupil is more unportant than wnat 

T^ 1 l°dition,rtld.cr needs a good 

education to understand good musician- 

sonality factors affecting it. ^ ^ music, one 

sWpisnot enough, for besides knmvingvvhat^ ^ 

must be able to impart its spmt if one may truly 

teacher. ^ , >11 instruments 

One need not be an ®fpcrt pe should be a good 

one teaches. It is generally believed V 

performer on one teacher is a good musician, 

belief is based on the idea tli limited training on many, 

» —• «■ 

acumen to buy equlprnent ^ j,, gooJ 

have been to use undm any circum- 

working condition and nme^arn successfully is one 

stances. Being able to carry on ^rmay expect. 

itrssrsr.'s. 

school instrumental p'^ptts, in addition to pro- 

ploratory experience for id j degree, vocational tmmmg 

viding avocational, and . ^ selection, and guidance of 

to talented students. heginning tlie instrumen- 

pnpils are the first financial aid from com- 

?al program. Smuelimes ^ These pursuits 

munity and parent and should be governed 

aTutl S, interest, and abUities of the jumor-Ingh 

instrumentalist 
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The class inslTumental lesson as well as large and small en* 
sembles, obviously, are organized and taught svith modern ps>'* 
chological principles in mind- Here again a wise jumor-high- 
school philosophy is mandatory. 

Materials and equipment demand much attention if the pro- 
gram is to succeed. Materials, whether of the beginning class 
or of an advanced ensemble, should take into consideration the 
sodophysiological maturatiOD of the students as well as their 
technied proficiency. It behooves the instrumental teadier to 
procure equipment and maintain physical facilities in good 
order. 

Scheduling of instrumental music classes is one of the major 
prohlems of many junior high schools. Often the program is 
begun on an after school or Saturday morning basis and later 
Is included in the regular curriculum. Most schools solve this 
problem as it seems feasible within their program. 

No successful junior-high-sdiool instrumental program is pos- 
sible without a good instrumental teacher who has the junior- 
high-school ^^c^vpoint Musidanship and a good teaching per- 
sonality comprise the basic components of this individual 


DmrcTOnY or Jivsic fubusueks 


Asch 

Bar 

B«I 

BH 

BM 

BO 

BMI 

«:b 

CF 

ty 

m 

r* 

CUM 

CS 

lIMc 


E. A. Aschfr, 1155 Broadway, New Voifc 

C. L.. Bamhouse Co., High Avc. and L Street, OsValoosa, 
Bclwin, Inc., 250 Maple Aw., Rockville Center, Long Island* 
Ne-A* York 

TUxney h Hawke*. Inc., p.O. Box 418, L>-nbrook, Long Island, 
New York 

Boston Music Co., 116 Boj-Uton St., Boston 
Bourne. Inc., Music Pub, 700 Seventh Ave., New York 
Broadetm Music, Inc., 5S0 Fifth Ave., New York 
C. C. Bircliard & Co., 2S5 Cnlumbru Ave., Boston 
Carl FiscJjer, Inc., K» Cooper S<iu3re. .New York 

F. TUn-ViK;rI Co., Inc.. 1716 Sa.-»otn St., PluUdelphU 
Fillmore .Mctsj'e Ilmise. 52S Clm St., Cincinnati 

H. T. Fitzsimnioni Co« 615 N. LaSalle St.. Cliicago 
Camt.Ic Hing<-d Music Co., 218 S. Wabash Ave.. Oiicago 

G. Schlxmrr. Inc., 3 E. 40 St, New York 

lUn A McCreary Co, 434 S. Wabash Ave, ChlcarJ 
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NAK Nell A. WiM Muric liMser Co., Biyo Mm P””- 

OD Oliver Oils™. S lOSt, MiwieapolIJ 

PAS Pool Seta dt M^rie “ ■ “ Nerv York 

Pro Pro Art Puliliwtioos. Id .'to West Ohio SL. Clricago 

RAH Ret-irrond A. pidg., Roekefeller Ccirter, New York 

Rem Remiek M>™' Corp.. RCA » ^ j,„, v„,k 

Rie C. Rieora A &.. I-^v ^ Chicago 

Ru Rohank, lire., 5341 W.Arrnt^k^^Y^^t 

SB Silver ' S SWh Ave., New York 

SF Sam Fox Puhhth.ng ^..1-^ Po„„,ylvao!a 

TP Theodore Prcrrer, “OP M ^ 0>„gtesT St., Chicago 
Vic Victor Piihllihl^ng i Cineinoati, Ohio 

Wil Willla Muilc f^';A^lfw^doIph SL, CWeago 
Wit M, Wittirark A So«, s-l '«• 




Since Music Education is concerned with developing sppJ’P" 
elation, understanding, knowledge, and skills of performance in 
pupils, it can be said that any device used by teachers to pro- 
mote these learnings may be called a teaching aid. Teachers 
have used various aids for a long time, but tbeir effectiveness 
was realized after World War 11. Education bas been influ- 
enced greatly by the success with which they were utilized in 
training the armed forces. In Chapters 3 and 6 references were 
made to various teaching aids which are necessary for carrying 
out a well-balanced music program; in this chapter these aids 
will be discussed in detail. 


Although many music teachers have used maps, pictures- 
slides, demonstrations, concerts, and various performances to 
vitalize and enrich their teaching, they have not always taken 
advantage of the many excellent teaching aids available in the 
community because they do not know what resources are at 
their disposal. One community has a violin factory, but the 
music teachers do not use it in vocal or instrumental studies. To 


see how violins are made, hear how diey sound, know what the 
famous old violins are called, see where they were made- or to 
realize in what ways the modem violin differs from the old ones 
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V'ould malcc n deep impression on adolescents. Also, such a 
trip ml^ht serve as a starting point for a fine unit on instruments. 
In another community there is a museum containing an unusu* 
ally fine collection of Indian instruments and other Indian relics, 
but few music teachers use the museum as a teaching aid. 

Local newspapers often print articles on music concerning 
local concerts, radio, and television programs devoted to music 
and musical happenings. These are excellent aids, possibly 
forming Uie basis of curricular studies and discussions. 

Tlie magasdne Keyboard Jr., published in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, is devoted to inlerestingmusical subjects which please 
Junior-lugh-school pupils. Some teacliers use tliis magazine in 
their classes. As a result, many pupils look and listen to the 
Firestone television and radio programs, which are discussed 
in this magazine. 

There are many fine illustmlix'e pictures whidi may be found 
in niuneroits magazines, such as Life, Holiday, and The National 
Geographic, These pictures can be mounted on manila or col- 
ored cardboard and filed for use in the study of the music of 
various nations and cultures. The pictures can be used in their 
exact size or reflected by a projector, and become a valuable 
teaching aid. Teachers need to be on the lookout constantly for 
illustrative materials in newspapers and magazines. A complete 
set of twenty charts of instruments are made available by the 
RCA division of Radio Corporation of America ( Camden, New 
Jersey). Mini.ilme replicas of these d\arts, which pupils enjoy 
using in note books, ma)' be secured from J. W. Pepper and Son 
(Philadelphia). 

A music room, appropriately located and adequately 
equipped, is one of tlie most important teaching aids to the suc- 
cess of a music program.* 

Within the music room, no piece of equipment is more im- 
portant than the piano around which may be centered various 
teacliing aids. Proper attention should be given to the selection, 

*See Upoms and Equipment. Educators National Conference 

04 E. Jackson Dlvd., Chicago 4, lUincns. 
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cate, and use of the piano. Too often, pianos arc '<=f‘ 

Uuoughout a svhole year, and then it^dilB^lt to use Aem^th 

either vocal or instrumental groups. Tlrey should be n>a>nt“ed 
at American Standard Pitch, which is A-440. by several mnrags 
each year. A grand piano is preferable because of ■‘f 
tone and the unobstructed view it affords Ibe 'eacher. 
piano is mounted on a frame equipped svitli robber ■ 

can be moved easily so that it may be used in the many 
required by various groups. Large upright pianos may e . 
but they are not entirely satUfactory. However, there ar 
oral lands of smaU upright ones built for classroom use, wbicn 
are satisfactory' in pitch and tone. 


SELECTION* OF TEACMISG AIDS 

Teachers should choose aids most carefully. First, be 
that the materials are functional in your teach^g 
aid that is good for one school is not necessarily equally c 
tive in another. There is such a continual development ol 
terials that they are soon outmoded. \\Tienever possib e, w 
out the aids in your classroom or see them demonsttate » 
that you are siire of their excellence. Too often, adminUtra or 
rlatm that a music teacher selects materials which me ne 
teacher feels are inadequate. To determine what mate^ 
best, get some expert advice from a reputable teacl^g ^ ^ 
laboratory where experiments are conducted. Many cities, co^ 
leges, and universities maintain these experimental centers an 
are \villing to advise teachers. c 'is 

There is such a variety of excellent sources and kinds o ^ 
available that few people can know all of them. PrepafO i 
and Use of Audio-Visual Aids, by Haas and Packer, Prenti^ 
Hall, Inc. (New York), is most helpful in selecting such equi^ 
meat. ButWing an Audio-Visual Program, by Schreiber ao 
Calvert, Science Research Associates (Chicago), offers g 
suggestions for organizing a teaching aids program. 

Seldom are music teachers required to select project^ o 
motion picture machines, since they serve the school at larg 
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but tliere ure some aids, which, tactionmg ” 

education, must be selected by the mns.c teacher teac 

ers should co-operate iu every w^y m P'" St 
meut of a visual-aids program. 

visual committee, and they can conlrrbute J 8 j ® 

a special concert or by participating m an all-school dnve 

funds. 

AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

It is necessary that we ™‘’'S*e'v''are*aids to tostmcHon. 
audio-visual aids. In every case y heard but is 

By an audio aid we mean that the aid. A utsiwl 

not seen. Tlie radio is an example ^ st^p, 

aid, wliich is seen and not heard, is ex P , television is an 

An audiovisual aid can be both seen 

eseellent illustration of this type. j, (, not 

schooh used such aids before ttold 'Vm^^^^^^^^^ 

nesv. But music force, has had with them, 

influenced ^ the success the am educators 

Tlrere seems to be little and purchase, 

are stiU in a quandary m rega dUectots and teachers 

Since they are bemg unproved co J avaUable. Due to the 
need to know the most toproved I, es 

fact that all of them have been “dopt'd s° 
to their use are still “ considered only as 

Audio-visual materials sho ,]r,, jf^ce of 

a means to the ends desired. Th y rj^cy become 

an enthusiastic, efficient music tea . 

the curriculum. They are on y Tliey contribute to 

tools to make learning u. They are powerfiJ 

learning but are not a s«bsU o learning is 

in motivating a class to jmd witli more facility. 

achieved more rapidly, more e brings these instru- 

A Elm showing unfamiliar b™ ers set up when 

ments into reality and remm-es ;^^''2iation cantatas many 
teachers use the same names. 
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words that are foreign to pupils, and the use of them by teachers 
often blocks the learning of some children. (Percy Grainger 
avoids this by using many English w'ords in his compositi^ 
to convey dynamic meanings, instead of the typical Italian 
words which have little significance for pupils.) 






For those pupils who live in remote commimities and do not 
have an opportunity to see and bear orchestras, choral groups, 
folk dancing, artist concerts, or ballets, audio-visual aids bring 
these musical experiences into reality. No vivid verbal expres- 
sion given by the teacher can create such a lasting impression 
as the one possible throu^ the use of these aids. Television 
has proved this fact. ^Vhether or not we appro\'e, all these 
mechanical devices are having a powerful educato'e influence 
on adolescents inside and outside he classroom. 

Suggestions for the selection and use 
of audio-cisual aids 

There is a “happy medium" which should be observed in re- 
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gard to tl.e number of aids used. The policy of 

fhould be avoided. Never should their ov^se 

become a fad or a frffl. There is a rightful f - ^ * 

and teachers need to be sensitive to then place “ 

Be sure to preview aU materia s, unless y““ 
heard them previously. The catalo^es may hav shat see^_ 
to be a Bne description of them, but they may V 

suitable for your use when you see o^hear U em^ 

feel that their time is wasted, it is better ne 

the material. , . . .l_ pWe must 

In choosing an audio-visual aid ^ o ag ^ junior-high- 
be kept in mind. Nothing is more presented to Uiem. 

school class than to have Juvende Pj materials which 

There may be a 

are too mature for tlie class, this, too, 

Know your classl , rnnterials some 

The teacher should plan for the use ^ rented, 

time ahead of their actual “'^n^cd, Umir ef- 

and unless they are available when y popular cdu- 

fectivenessislosl. Often there is a wudmg h I fo^ 

eational fdms In state loan, or “"Boldin the 

tones, and as a result, d.ey are slor^ 

Elms is too expensive. In a oi^ ,iP,o „ music 

may want a music Elm for then .uaierials early with the 
teaser washes to use it Booh “ /school, 

teacher who is in charge of aud o-vi special room where 

lo some sdmob. all closes me „ocm- 

the materials are presenteU. u p[ machme. 

sary equipment available, pta or ,p j,, 

If you arc required <“ ‘’P"™'' ' 1 , .pur classes. Have cycry- 
so before presenUng '!■= > p oputuslon. If you tave 

tiring rvell-orgamzed so that “ ,i,pni 

student operators, as mimy s planning is a necessity for 

to be sure all is in readiness. , ventilation carefully, 

the success of the program. ^ a temperature 

being sure Ure room has plenty of tresn 
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not in excess of seventy degrees. Too often, pupils are crowded 
into too small a space with a torrid temperature. This is detri- 
mental to learning. 

Audio-visual aids should be used, only if they contribute to 
the unit which the class is studying. \l^en teaching aids are 
presented as isolated and unrelated experiences, they have little 
educational value. It is the tead»er*s job to tie class work and 
the aids together in order to enhance their unitary power and 
avoid isolation. Remember that they should not be selected 
for their recreational experiences but for their educational 
values. However, the two ideas are not incompatable, because 
educational materials can be pleasurable as well as educational 
in character. In fact, educational aids should have emotional 
appeal, since we learn “all over” — through the emotions as well 
as through the senses. Knowledge gained through audio-visual 
aids is experiential as opposed to memorifer learning, which is 
plain drudgery for some pupils. 

These aids are particularly useful in presenting a new unit, 
in stimulating interest, and in presenting new ideas available 
in books and recordings. Often, they are used effectively in 
the culmination of a unit They can put the study into true- 
life situations. Stephen Foster lives again when a sound film 
about him is used; a film strip causes the Tjallets” of the moiin- 
tain folk to have more meaning, deepens appreciations, and 
widens human relationships. AH these suggestions should be 
kept in mind when audio-visual aids are used. 

Presenting audio-ciswl aids 

Because of a lack of preparation and differences in back- 
ground, the same teaching aids may evoke very different re- 
sponses from two sections of a grade. Thus, to be really ef- 
fective, teaching aids need the help of the teacher, who should 
de\'elop a pupil rca^ness before the material is presented. B® 
sure your class knows what they are to see and hear, and you 
should explain how it relates to their unit of study. Suggest 
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,vhat .l^gs they should j" “'o^on^f'^d 
the group a desue to see and th 
aesthetic qualiues as well as factual j-i we full 

emphasized. Set the stage and then let 

srvay. U seems unwise „„tiee something 

matter how eager you are J throudi u-ithout a break, 

that is eharaeterisUe. Bun tire something 

Be-run it if pupils are enthusiasUc and it you 

to be noticed particularly. r„u„muiD octicities should 

Mler the ruaterial has been 

be encouraged. Bequest P“P become the basU of 

to the class; these pupil respons and enter into 

class discussions. Teacliers sho evaluations 

these discussions, always *s‘Ses you may 

are most important in ™ a™ a 

Totri^^rdiri^x— iScont— 

^vill be killed. 

Films are used in many areM in 1““” Ih^'chiS ob- 

teachers who have had skUl m pe ^ classroom, 

fective have been slow to rea . , , teachers are urged to 
Now that more good films are a • classes, for the de- 

consider them for use in the gene ^ j,^eans for recruitment 
velopment of good choral teaching of instruments, 

for instrumental classes, and for c effective and can 

There arc a few films which ^vlU ab ^ cost of 

well become a part of to purcliase only tliose 

films makes it necessary for tca<m n^ple. Instruments 

whicii will be useful in many w£Q • ^ Benjamin Britten 

of the iudtoted in the prccctog 

(BIS), can be used to meet 111 . ijc;„g purchased, 

pam^aph aud tor this reasou is OTrt J purciiasc 

Mwiy scliools ivill prefer to rent ^ dcubtful. should 

them. Otlicr films, the permanency of wmc 
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be rented. Some state departments of education and unive™- 
Ls loan films to schools, charging only for their 
Check these suggested sources to supplement your audi 

Somtto^,“Lhers are located in 
partly isolated and cannot get in tou* easdy with the n 
films as they appear on the market For these teachers 
foUowing reliable sources, which list and evaluate to imd 
often include teaching suggestions that are mvaluab , 
given: 

1. EdacatW Mm G«lde (H. W. Wilson 950 University Ave., 

Nerv yotk. New York). Films for rent or sale. of Ne- 

2. EoeluoUon of Sotind Films for llosio Educolion (Umversity 

hraska, Lmcolti, Nebraska). . „ york). 

3. Film Mutio Notes (31 Union Squme W^k Nw Y^ N ^ ^ 
There are articles on films. specUl bnUetms. and teaching a 

4. Hw^'use Films In Music Edu^Ion (Music ^ahoMl 

Conference, 45 E. Jackson Blvd„ Chicago lUinou) . 1"^“ “ 
formation on what is available, the cost, and df source 

5. Music Educctcf. JcurncI (This publication is ohtamed from ‘he s^_ 
menticned in 4 above.) The magazine “"‘“h? 

mended mustc films. The “Audio-Visual Forum Is a regular 
in the jouruaL 

At the end of this chapter a suggested list of films used sue 
cessfully in schools wiU be found. A directory of sources 
films is included. 


Film strips 

Film strips, also called strip films or slide films, 
in use in some areas for over thirty years, but they have no e 
used as much in music education as have some other 
aids. Industry and the defense and war training programs a ^ 
used them to advantage. They are stationary pictures on ^ 
continuous film and, as such, have some advantage over ^ 
or motion pictures because the individual frames can be , 
forward or back\vard as desired and held for any leng 
time. This allows for discussion by the teacher and the c 
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at tho time of showing. The piclutcs are arranged in sequence 
rvilh eaptions betrveen the pictures. The nmnher of p.ctaes 
on a film r-aries from twenty-five to one hundred, ^pendmg 
on die number of capUons or descriplroM used. The smgle 
frame strip is popular, since the film runs '''/““Sh 
verticaUy. Tire double frame strip runs tluough 
because the tape and the bottom of the pictures are towards 

"■m^^slfaid is especially good for « some^ptees 
of instrumental music, such as go^ siltmg P“‘ ’ 

hold the instrument, the proper embouchure, hew to foger 
die instrument. Nine 35-mm. film strips 'w a p-„Amer- 

produced by dieBureau of Audio-Visual Instruction Pan^^^^ 

Li Band Instruments (Elkhart. f j We 

teaching instruments. Color film strips 
and The Musted Forest may be These 

Films. Inc. (18 E. 41st St.. New York 17. New^M. Theto 

;Scr o1 “ 

the film strips can be secured for a nomm ^ 

Sound film s^p, ^^u^rsimultaneouiy wth 

the film strip, but it has sound p ^--prinKon. They are 
the film by a phonograph tc™' ^ m tell 

synchronized with the pictures, v e-m-dmes the captions 
the operator to show die „n the record. 

or explanations are omitted on the the sound. This 

If it L desired, the film may be used the 

type of film is more effective for musi educational, 

sound of the music makes the pic ® slide 

There are several manufacturers w , glm to the 

film projectors whidi 
next piciure. Your local dealer 

necessary information. The Ifls Ange e ^ orchestra 'witf 
and used a soimd film cafied Instruments of the Orene 
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success; there is a distinct need for more such 

you srih End excellent adyice in Chapter Tot of 
and Use oj Audio-Visual Aids, by Haas and Farher, pt 
referred to in this diapter- 

THE OPAQUE PEOJECItm 

Hctures. ivhich have a great place in 
puhhc todav, are used to advantage m many 
ul into iealitj-. Music Educati,m is 
cultures. places, and nationalities about winch 
pressed b>' the teacher are not enough to stimolate m 
d^apprernations. KrtHresusedasihus^Eonstoe s^ 
thing to offer educationally when cireulatcd ^ 

but their effectiveness is heightened immeasurably it =y 
projected on a screen for the purpose of^s 
Sieir enlargement increases their value by malnng details 

The opaque projector makes this possible, and. 
nnlimited^L to most departments because of the 

svhich it can project, it should beoncofthetoaldsto P^ 
chased by any sdrooh However, the combination SUM 
opaque projector is more nsefol because the teacher or 
may insert a small picture up to 6 x 6 inches and ge 
good enlargemenL The names of some mamifaetnrers or 
device are as follows; 

L The Ainencan Optical Co^ BoSalo, New Tc^ 

2. Eanscb and LosA Optical Co^Bocheste, New Tcmc^ « ^Uss 

3. Chaifes Besefcr Co^ 243 E. 23rd St.. 

cunjpasy bas an opaque pro)ectDr, "Va-I.>'tE, which can 
SS" X IK'— a decided advantage.) 

Using the opaque projector 
tcith pictures and slides 

Chetd: the size of the slides or pictiires that are to be 
to be sure that they fit the platon. To as^jid confusion. 
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aiTimgo tlie materials in the order of shoiving. Place the scrra 
and projector so tl.at there is a straight between ftern The 
projector needs to be placed high enough so ftat ^ 
svill extend above the heads of the viewers. A weU-daA ned 
room is more satisfactory; the Uglrter tte room the bnShter *e 
lamp must be. Aln-ays eheck every bit of equ.p^n before 
the class period to ensure a satisfactory leainmg simoon. 

Teachers should use judgment in ® 

sources of which were discussed earlier in is oreserva- 
picturcs should be mounted and filed to insure 
Son. A description of the picture and a 
should be placed on the back. In this way. the matenal 
ways available when it is most effective. 


Song slides 

Song slides projected on a 

by music teacliers, to make assembly ® „ ^5 jjad 

efficient to organization. The use of s 1 e problem 

for song sheets and music books b' f P 

of mak-ing the svords of the songs ava a ^ 

To make tlie "sing" ^ *rprogram, and 

which will arouse interest, lend va ^ Check every 

gain the co-operation of the entire stude^ Chec 
piece of equipment, the Pr°i'e > ^ pja^e may kiU 

Failure of the equipment to opera 

all desire for singing, and the joy gr P jf jjje co- 

manently destroyed. Good venh a temperature above 

operation of pupUs is expected; “ ^ partieipaUon in 

seventy degrees is not to^operate the projector, 

singing. If you have a pupJ go over the entire 

whidi may be one of a number of g ^ student body, 

program with him before it is presen Visual Aids 

Song slides SM" X 4" may be secured taa Sm^ 

Co. (^uiney.IUinois). -n-oy “iien in parts, 
slides of most American community song 
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The Eirangemeelj are standard: so. the ^ 

accompaniments other than the s-oice parts after the so gs 

with the aid of the teacher, can make slides rf s^wl 
and Lrently popular songs which are not avadahl 
The work involved is not difficult, and the j"? 

ineipensive. The complete opet^on takes 
exXrt training for students. The necessa^ 
be purchased from theatrical, stationer}-, or photo^P 
^pply smres. Tj-pe the words of the song on 

through carbon, or on radiomats. Then place , 

. r .1 itnn fit the nroiector and secur 


inplacewilh binding tape. Oroin^omom^^^. 

but Scotch tape has proved sa^ctoi}-. About 

of tape, for a SK" X 4" slide (^owmg m 

should be laid Hat on a table, aaesive side up. ^‘o^“ 

ing tape a litUe. Even all the edges of the ^ 

the middle of the tape, startmg at one end of 

the slides over the tape and press ^ 

at the folded comers. Permission should 

publishers before attempting to copy the w^ * .^/and 

^er to avoid infringement of copyrights. Tho “eMy _ 

words of many folk songs are public domain, and only 

xangements are cop>'righted- 


BECOTOS AND REOOKD FIATEHS 

Records, ■wluch have been osed in schools for mMy 
mt»Vp an unquestionable contribution to music education. 
use, along vnUx sources for puniasing them, was discr^^ 
length in Chapter 6, to which the reader may turn for reieren 

To' mnVp recordings acceptable to funior-high-school 
an adequate phonograph is needed. Pupils bave little 
for die finest record if it is played on a poor machine. 
record situation is in snch a condition at the present time 
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it is umvise to purchase any phonograph svhich doM not h^e 
78, 33%. and 45 r.p.m, speeds. These 

old records, which many schools stdl o™. H f 

adequate, a portable machine is often ® 

type. In addition, select a machine which is easy to operate 
because many pupils serve as operators. 

Some phonographs worthy of consideration are. 

1. Audio-Master (Audio-Mtuter Corp., 341 Madison Avo, New Yorlc 

2. AZw'tNew three way ^ 

3. Caliten (Caliten Corp lllineis) 

4. Webeor Fonograf ^ 6424 Ledngton Ave.^, 

5. Newcomb me (Ne\vcomb Audio Products Co.. 

Hollywood, California) 

lUSCOICDSnS 

Of aU ate audio-v^al ^ 0 " lon”g 

of the most frequently used ’ . j, ^proved 

enough to prove Its value, and altbo g , 

constantly, it is detoitely “ *"Xr with music teachers. 

Tape recorders seem to be ry P p 
They are prefemed because 4 pl^^ instrumental and vocal 

after the recording “ operettas, performances, 

teachers use tape lecor^S^ ^ P jsuar their errors 
concerts, contests, and festivals, lire pup 
and are more *ens‘h''e sucord- 

In addition, for the school’s central sound 

ings when a P™Sranr is recorded for a 

system. Soinetimes a piMO Instrumental 

choral number and used la ^ „hen 

teachers often leoroed. The use of the machine 

marching maneuvers are oemg 

seems to he >hnilless^ ^ of play- 

Recordings are permanent, a recording made m 
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in iveight to it can be easily earned from ro^ *° 

is so staple to operate that a teato can 

dei-ote his time to the rehearsal, or, a pupd can 

quickly to mn the machine. If the tape teats it can ep 

simply -with inexpensive Scotch tape. -vailable 

Teachers should make a earefol ^ 

lecording and playback equipment brfore makmg theu sel 
tion. A small list of tape recorders follows: 

I. TlBMTapeBctoer(BeniAbonlories.5S5MsriouBoad,Cdam- 

bos, Otio) . % 

o Ekot^pe (WeWEfeotnc jffiyiois) ^ 

3. Re\-ere (Re%-ere Comm 3-0 ^ 21^ Oevehni, 

4. Soundmirror (Brush Development Co^ 340o Ferions a 

5. VtVb-Cor (Webster, 5810 W. Bloomingaale Ave,, CSiieago, lUmois) 

THE BUUXtlK BOARD 

Bulletin boards are most useful to music 
hfbiting materials shown in class, thereby inakmg it P“? 
for the pupils to enjoj' and study them at tto ^ 

display materials are: music maps, posters, post cmds or p 

famous in the music world, photographs of rousia^, ^Unnn- 
of instruments and musical events, notices of con^g ^ ^ 

ances in the community and on television and radio, an 
paper clippings concerning local and national _ 

On the lighter side, some humorous cartoons should 
duded. j . ^ u.. 

Some classes elect a bulletin board ®V^ut» 

the teacher, to prepare materials which they and me ^ 
collect (Often this is an excellent way to find out 
interest the pupils.) These materials may be 
mating indiridual and group noteboots, or filed for fu e 
by the teacher. Display items, which should be chang ^ 
quently in order to pique “reader interest” should be 
harmoniously. Tbe>’ can fit into some classification which 
a clever title concerning the center of interest or unit ^ 
There is no average size for a buHetia board that can 
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recon^mended for classroom os^a. -^is toerm^ed by 

the amount of svall and blaohboard 

East, Dlsphij lor Learning, Dryden Pres . 

PADIO AND TELEVISION , , 

Radio has a powerful " ” ^raton l^- we 
recognized as a valuable tool m m homes have radios, 

realize that over ninety per cent o ^ 

that most plays an important role in 

many industries, we know *“* P "Everywhere you 

the lives of Americans. The dogm 

go there’s radio is “P™?” r ^ ^je teacher but, rather, 

however, that it is not a substitu hands of a clever 

a most elfecUve aid when it is P”' „„ ,„d left to 
teacher. In no case should the ” require pupil prepare- 

charm the listeners. Good oRerwards. Some- 

tion before a broadcast and effectively, 

times tests on the program may ijntting it from coast to 
Television has swept j 0,31 it has surpassed 

coast. Its advancement has ^*fraUant critic of 

the greatest hopes of .b i, here to stay. Many 

television is forced to admit * ^^^rjence with radio and are 
educators are profiting by eir distinct and forceful 

realizing that television should have a 
place in education. 

In the clnssroom , .„han and 

Radio progra:^ are “Itof'manf— d"^ 
rural communities. In spi nresence of hut one music 

isokUon of sonre schools, aud * P battery-powered 

supervisor, music come 
radio if electricity is not avatlablo. 
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There are many program. 
hroadeast by colleges nmversrti^. Sct^ 

Kenbrcky. Ohio, arid Indian^e-ongto^^^^^^^ 

ducted these musical programs. Some i^es^ora y 

OUo have operated their own radio statim. ^ 

own music programs direrted to an^cehent 

the elementary schools ttey “e and dd‘ 

supervisory activity and have found it most eltec 

‘“Th'Setrdearth of musical programs -f 

hi J-Sool classroom use. “rhe Standard School B™" 

si^ored by the Standard Od Compmy. are fee pm^ 

and are used ertensively in some pi^ of the 

guides and musical maps are sent free o ea A^mericans, 

them Their bmchure. Mimed Fortraits of Amenra 

can be secured by addressing Standard School Broadcasts ( 

Bush SL. San Francisco. Califoi^). ^ 

Before they ate recommended to pupils, d “ ^ 

information about suitable radio progr^. ^ ^ in- 

aons do not have the dates and toe of the P™fTf;J^;ast 
formaHon accompanied by teachers manu^ and broao 
notes may be obtained by addressing the foUowmg. 

1. American Broadcasting Cb, Badio City, New Ymk 

2. Colomliia Broadcasting System. dSoMadtsonA^^ew 

3. Mntnal Broadcasting Sjvtero, 1440 Broadwar^ New Ymt 

4. National Broadcasting Co., Badio Gty, ^ew loric 

5. Station WQXR. Times Square, New York 

Teletasion has not found its way into cLissroo^ to fV ^ 
extent Eecently the Federal Conununications Coirm^ 
earmarlced 2il television staHon assignments for n 
merdal educational purposes." Educators are hopeful 
de\-elopment of these educational television stations ^ 
worthwhile telecasts availahle to many schools. 

It remains to be seen whether the direct-view mwe 
sixteen to twent>'-one-mch screens, or the i for 

whidi throws a picture on a screen, are more pra 
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to meet the needs of any school. (See also Chapter lU . } 

Radio transcriptions , 

Stace ™a.y desired rcdio proems - 
classes meet, transcnptioiis, of the broad- 

radio programs made on discs or p they are filed, 

cast, can be used later during 'T" “f tLrdlgs. They 
and become a part of a Pe" 

make the finest music available ^-corded free of charge 

erpensive. since transcriptions my be recorded rie 
if they are not used commercially. rebroadcasting 

Radio stations ^vhich use 

make some of them available for s because most 

program can be recorded ™ trfrevLes at 33VS 

transcriptions arc made on a wanted places on 

revolutLs per minute Ifte » ^ for study, 
transcriptions can be found Y ^ music educa- 

TransrJpHons can play a mori P-' “ to 

tion by bringing choral and instrumental nrusre 

the classroom. 

Ordsidc the chseroem j„„tor- 

Most of the “vised after school hours. The 

high pupils ore „f Firestone" arc cxceUent for 

evening programs of ^he Vo programs are «hs- 

both adults and young people. published for pupils, 

cussed in Keyboard Jr., a ®*’**^° classes and prepare 

Some teachers use this Timwams at home. The Satur- 

their pupils td' hstening to e Opera, the hroa^ 

day afternoon broadcasts America pr(>' 

casts of the Westminster Ch®*^* Other programs are 

grams are all excellent for young p 
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avaOable and my secure 

them hy writing for Radio tn Music Eto , 

The Music Educators National Conference (M t. J 
Blvd., Chicago); price, twenty-five cents. 

Americans were thrilled wh™ the Je 

towers across the country made Je en- 

Peace Treaty in San Francisco vuihle, by td ^ 
tire nation. General MacArthurs famous 
gross was heard and seen hy mffions of ^^-ed 

C^rime Investigation Committee s hearmgs were lAewis 

in millions of American homes. f^i-vicion screen 

The "Voice of Firestone” hour is seen on the 
with the whole program, featuring both athrill- 

chom with eminent soloists, hecommg mi 
ing esperience. Program notes concermg Jiff “ 

grlms me available for the writing hy addiessmg The F^ 
Rubber Co. (Akron. Ohio). Some of 
especially for pupils and are understood better djhe^ 
prepares his class before the broadcasts and ducmsm 

Mmwards. Another fine program featiMg famous rfng 

players is "Meet the Masters.” The eff^veness “t 
television was proved by the premiere pertoa^ Fve 1931. 
Amahl and the Night Visitors, given on V „e 

Until we have learned hoiv to use television m the scDoo . 
can at least stimulate its wise use outside of s*^ ^ P ^ 
paring our classes for viewing such worthy performan 

Teachers are often amazed when the)' are told hy 
what radio and television programs they enjoy. Ireq 
pupils are not aware that there are better programs ava 
A list of good radio and telei-ision musical programs, m 
hour and station, should be posted on the bulletin bo ^ 
discussed in class. Making the list would be a 8°°^ ^ 
committee project. Using dass time to dneuss 
grains which pupils have heard and seen is a good 
their level of appreciation. Comments hy class mem 
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often very effective in suggesting 

these discussions the tasteofaUinMnalsshould be respe^^^ 

and in doing so, pupils can bo influenced in their ehoice ol 
Troils Tlaotes diould use “tvise influencing” in teachmg 
this important phase of appreciation. nnWic re- 

Some schools are using television to foster ‘er p^bhc ^ 
laHons hy having school groups appear on 1““’ 
grams. Lsie has a very import^t place « 
and the music organizations in the I™” 
used to familiarize parents ivilh the sc do ^.uujsjs 

Universities have pioneered m P''“® “? located in 

on television. Now, television and 

Cleveland, Ohio, offers “'-lit f” '“‘"’“'^l.dtog to a degree, 
is using this medium for teaching co proerams are 

One may expect a wider use of XroFthreonntiy 

directed toward education and as more sections ot tne eo 

have television stations. , . ,, ininj programs. 

Industry has made use ot 4 e“ TaU^s to bo 

Verbal direction becomes reality musical per- 

leatued are viewed by the ^m^s. jUI bnd^* ”,h„dd be 
formances could be aided by te evi * ^ of 

home in mtud that or a gootlache^r. 

radio, films, tape recordings, re , 

Broadcasting and telecasting' 

Teachers have only to 

cast a musical program and at on p mdio or tele- 

Idndled, Music needs ”jMst offers one of the finest 

vision program supplies. T**® teachers ivifl find 

opportunities for creative e , / _ broadcast wH slimu* 
that the powerful inceutive aroused hy « do. 

late tlie music education progr^ school intercom- 

Sometimes a program may be give ^ triroao. 

■ ■D.spa. >hT;rg™^ >» 
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mmication system, or it may be med on a ^^^^arly ^ 
school broadcast over a local radio station. Some 
SStrators nse the radio to develop better pnbhc relations, 
and music is given a place in the program. 

A pnpQ-teacher committee should P'“ If 

fuHy, using some theme as a center to 

a sript is used, pupils must be rehearsed careMy m * 
spohen and musical parts °{ they°gGD° 

In this preparation a tape recording can Im rf gr 
The performance before a imcrophone is different 
peiformance. and there is a tedmique to bioadca^ 
which eveiy teacher must be infoimeA Such 
rangements of voices, instruments, and ^3. 

be diedced carefully with the studio engineer before the broa 

'telecasting, partly because of its n^ess. has a 
laBng effect on any group that is ashed to appear bef 
teleslion carnet PupOs wfll rehearm m^tedly m mda 
to sound and appear •well, and no detail of 
difficult to perfect wten a television program is m 
Such select groups as the sdiool choir may 
and the entire group -will cooperate in every respect 
they win be seen and heard hy their peers, their parents, 
the entire community. Teachers should embrace ^ 
these opportunities for lele^on appearances as possible, 
rfleJ’moti^'ate the group to do its best work. 

^^^len die general music class is asked to present 
some pupils who do not sing weD are often left out of e P^ 
sentation- For them music becomes a dosed book, an ^ 
attitude toward music easfly becomes negative and 
antagonistic. Teachers should find somerfimg in whic 
poor in performance can paitidpate. Eidusion for a few^ 
far outweigh rfie valuable experience the participants 
Every detail in appearance as well as musical effects 
be considered. 'NMienes'er possible, a trial rehearsal shorn 
held under the expert direction of the telecast staff. From 
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music educators may learn how to use telm’U o l 
puptt learning in all areas and with varied group . 

FOLK INSTRUMENTS 

ments). There is no use ^ g * ^ 

struments have always had a d ^ substitute for 

of all nations. Who can sugg ^ Artliur Godfrey’s 

the cowboy’s guitar, the Itahans a ,«lhout 

ukulele? Can you imagine a , _ rhythmic effects? 

maracas, daves, or drums to outside the 

Adolescents hear Uieso ILplcr ones into the 

school; so, why not bring some . from 

classroom? IE we believe ^ jt the better part of 

the level on wliich a person hves. surciy u 
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wisdom to uso these levels as points of departure on the Hgh 

n^TiS^school pupils PjiV 

moniea, and the uhnlele. Thq- nerf ^ X 

bring them to school to play chordal accomi^CT 

r^g of folk songs or for folk dancing. 

ev^one, knosving that the school prog.^ ^.!!^!XnCTB. 

use. One cannot carry a piano about to play 

but these simple instruments made famous by , pu>- 

Arthur Godfr^-. and lohn Sebastian can enliven a s^l ^ 

gram •which otherwise may have little ^ 

Xof students. Some modem .“X™e tea^ 

tions for these instruments. Throng th^ ^ f™" '^m-en. 

win their pupils- love for the famous three B s (Bad^K* 

and BralL). Students hear all typ« of musm 
and telesTsiou and. being accustomed to ad|OSMg ^ 
tj-pes of music -without a lift of an eye W, can ad)rrf as^^ 
in the classroom. Music teachers need to learn “red 

“either, or" program that is the ■winner, but rather a 
nn> gr fl Tn Tfliidi offers something for e%'er>’one. ^ r*ie 
The Auto-harp is used in many schools for plajOTg 
chordal acKompaniments. By way of eiample, 

Vaney’ is enhanced hy such an accompaniment ' 

■who ne\'er sing are pleased to leam to play this 

like instrument which plays the I, TV, V, and Vt 

minor chords in se%-eral keys -when its bars are pr^ ^ 

being strummed- These bars are constructed 

tones except those in the particular chord they prwiu«. 

simple instrument which pnn-ides an excellent way for ^ 

a feeling for the bass, is inexpensive enough so that ^ ^ 

be afftjrded. You will want more than cme because p^ ^ ^ 

to them home to praciace. This instrument the 

obtained in a large or small size, may be 

Willis Music Company* (Cincinnati, Ohio), or from 

facturers, Oscar Schmidt loc- {69 Fenj’ SL, Jersey City, ^ 

Jersey.) 
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ORGANIZING TEACHING AIDS 

Tlie extent to xvhieh teaching aids ate used in 
so natch that one tviU find no uni£^ pattern to ™ 

is a good thing. Every music teacher should he mterestt^ m 
L ut of teaiing aids and should be ^ 

every way in securing materials and making e 
all members of the teaching staff. aids 

There ate schools that have a ch^- 

comntitlee that operates rvith one leaeher 
man. U you are a new teacher in this ^ of J,! 

chairman about materials which are ava 
cation. Express your rviUingness to “jjed 

services of the music department to co-ooerate begets 

equipment and materials. Such willingness to cooperate beg 

'Xmt"e many schools to whiA to 

teaching aids. Each teacher ““f , Jo not loiow 

necessary for his own use. ^ ® ^ and are 

what equipment is available j)to (,£ service 

unwilling to share what they o'™ . ® ^ „ jesire them, 

for fear they may be in use o'“"'h“o “^^.ete, propose 

This is a typical situation. To TO . ^^.£jen it is ad- 

the organization of a teaching ai i,eadcd by a dynamic 

vantageous. This *'’s„„Lt that all school-otvned 

and interested elected ^ storage space 

aids be collected and ask yoiH p ^ ..i- This development 
and a room in which to for the common good 

may come slowly, since working together 
is not a watcliword in some schw . . jjjg teaching 

The committee should hear and ma- 

staff in regard to the purchase useful to many areas, 

terials. The first purchases materials should be sc- 

and often, simple and less ex^ whedier to purchase an 
cured. Your --ittoe must ^"“jector. a rccordtog 
opaque projector, a suae anu 
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aiid play back machine, a phonograph, or “ 

Machines are of no value unless there are 
them; so, all purd-ases must be selected 
to finance a budget for purchasing these aids wiU q 
co-operation of administrators and teachers. j-cided 

After the project is weU on its vvay. ft mus be deeded 
whether one teacher shall operate the 
pupa operators shaU be trained. In one school 
retoed from taking a summer school course m wr^l 
and required each teacher to learn how to operate all the 
chines the school possessed. Needless to say, *e 
liked the suggestion. There had been no nm ed f 
staff for discussing the value of the aids, no staS parU P 
in the selection of them, and no in-servree “ “"Laid 

Since American schooU teach ‘’"“““S-thers 

be Uved within the school. There is no better way for teachOT 
to learn democraUo Uving thm in organizing 
to foster educational growth in pupils, teachers, p 
antt administrators. 

SUMMARY 

A teaching aid is any device used by teachers to 
learning. An audio aid is any material heard but not 
visual aid is one which is seen and not heard, while an 
visual aid can be both seen and heard. these 

Education has been influenced greatly in the use o 
aids by the success with which the armed forces use 
during World War II. Many aids are found in the cotnmum y 
and are available in newspapers and magazines. 

Teachers should be well informed concerning the v 
types of audio-visual aids and their cost before selec o ^ 
them is made. Their use and educational value . 

understood throughly before they are purchased. 'These 
can never take the place of a good teacher, but theu e 
ness is greatly heightened by class preparation and lO o 
activities. 
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cL ="11 » 

ndbblc sources for craluJlmg meaning of o Bln' 

cl, spier ccnlains commcnls concemtag tbc meaning 

strip and its me. _|cuircs and slides, 

T1.C opaque , pupils and teachers svhen 

Is discussetl. Slides may lie myle b> pup 
copy-rights do not prohlhit »'el r me . ^ g. 

Records for the listening , ^mijcration is included. 

here a list of record players ss-orlli> education, and 

Recorders are a most “'I'X mity «= >’■“ 

tlio aarious asaja In avhiclr a mu recorders arc listed, 

discussed. Sources for P""^'‘“'"S J jJ„tiaa aids for eshihit- 

Thc hullctin hoard fs one of tilt mos li „f 

lag valuahle materl.als. Suggestions ^ 

raaterfab suftahle for d'tp'ny , pyjijc tlie classroom and 
Radio and tclevbion aalth In ““^Vpadiers arc urged 
their great InDucnw on P“P“’ “ media for curricular 

to use pupil experience .„frt„«rcciallou- , 

studies and for tlic development of ^ l,ave 

Folk Instniments often Their place in the 

, contribution to make to s nre made concerning 

lassroom U dlseusscrl, and suggestions .arc 
Icir use. - to the 


:lassroom w — 

their use. , ... „ ,i{t Mission in regard to t lo 

Tlic chapter concludes '"'J' teaching aids. Teadi- 

music Icsichcr and the organ 7 development of leaching 

ers may contrihuto burning hy dreir use. 

aids and, in turn, promote more cira 

stxttcraDUsr or MUSIC toms ’ (qf, b&av) Hay " von 

1. Andante et Ran*. riailSa-lV 

promenade) . , rtolanalitm of code leUWJ. 
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3. Bros! CBoir, EBF (11 min, biw). Howard 

i. CoolidgeQmrtet (alri°S emembfe). SC (1 Antote 

String QoLtet in E Flat Major V Carl Von D.ttnrM; Tugoa 
from Be^oven’s Quartet in C Major. Opus 59, No, 6. 

5. Cradle Song, Fouri. HFS (bSw). Vallin. <*lebr^d Mger. 

6. Mildred Diliing (hantirt) , SC (1 r^l) Tbe 

selman's FirefUes; Welsh air. March of the Hen of Harlech, airang 

7. &£i™S^SLnn (ceBist). Lib (1 reel) DvoFads Hondo, 0pm 

94; Poppers Spinning Song. ♦ ^ „„j 

8. F/nIaniJia,ST Ureel). Sibelius at home, with a musical backgroun 

of Firdandia and the Second Symphony. 

9. Greet Waltz (collaboration with MENC), TFC (2 ^ pj 

Music of Johann Strauss: Beautiful Blue Danube. Artises uje, 
Fledermaus. . ^ i 

10. CairoD Glenn (violinist), EPC (1 reel) Weiniavnb s Moaoriai; icnai 
kowlcv's Conconetta; Hobay*s Kaiic (McjrcKofi). _ , 

IX. Igor Gorin (baritone) . OF (1 reel) “Largo Al Factotum from Kos- 
sinTs The Barber of Scctffc. , , ^ 

12. Cypjy Hccefr. TFC (1 reel) (11 min., b«nv). Songs and dances or 

czarist Russia. . , j w Tl5 

13. Hymn of the Kations, UWF (28 min., h&w). Pr^uced ^ 

Office of War Information. Toscanini conducts NBC Symphony 
ches^ Westminster Choir. „ — . v„n. 

14. Josi Itirrbl, EPC (Part I) (1 reel) Albeniz’s SecHk; Chopms tart- 

tasie Impromptu. i w T«jn 

Josi Iturbi (Part H) (1 reel) Three pieces for harpsichord oy J ^ 
Philippe Rameau; on the piano, lisrt’s Eletenth Hungarian 

15. ?nSninentso!tbeOttie5tra,BlS (Zreeb). Tbe Lmdon S>ntpbtW 
Orchestra "takes itself apart" to show what makes it tick. La 
strument is played separately by a member of tbe orehesba. 

all the instruments are blended for an orcbesbal selection, Variai 
and Fugue by Benjamin Britten; On a Theme by PurcelL „ 

16. Micbel Fiastio and His Orchestra, BIS (1 reel). Reel 

BeZZet Afuric; Saint-Saens' Thy Street Voice; Luiginfs “Ballet fcgjP' 

Michel Piastro and His Orchestra (1 reel). Reel 11: Lebars 
Sdeer Waltz; Straoss’ Tales from the Vienna Woods; Tchaiko%'S , 
Arabian and Russian Ballet. , . .. 

17. SfcZflguena, HPS (23 mtn., bflfw). Jacqoes Thibaud, \-iolinist, p > 

the corn pos i tion by SzyamanowskL — ^ 

18. ifutfe in America MOT (17 min.). Educational Forum Senes, ro 

music, opera, jazz, music in scbixils. , 

19. Jfori^ Ifirtrumenfs of Indttx, SFC (1 reel). IdentiSes some ct 
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pop„to of Into 

Uquity) nnd give. 5".'?'’^°' C»L Moore, TFC (3 

20. A Nig/.l 01 1’w Opera ( '^“/,^‘acteto. Cormen, Modomo 

red.) (28 non., b&rv). MENC, 

■Dutterfiy; excerpts tom ^ . Each instrument is played. 

21. Pcrcujrfon Group. DBF ( j ^ tom-tom. castanets, gong. 

Tuning of tympani, snaredrum. Excerpted tom Song 

22. Sehnmonn Slorp (3 red.) (M and to rvifa 

Lone by MENC, TFC. Schranraui. imrnonai m 

Clara's playing of it. MP close-up of violin section.. 

23. String Ctoir (Symphony 

viola., tello.. and feunductor). EBF (11 »nn., 

24. Symphony Orchestra, llosvard Ilatww i Xnnn/niuser. 

iTv). Eicerpt. ''"'"^■"“""AjSvTorn National Music Canrp 

25. Sipnpliony of loimg , j of activities of Nabonal 

(Ann Arbor, Michlgrra). 5““? “?X“ Mich. Rehearsal., cun- 
High School Music Camp at Inlerloclien, 

certs, and conductors at worK- . Atlantic Refining Company. 

26 . Song$ of the South. Borrow Refining Company. 

27 . Songro/ltolEest. B”™” thTAtlanUc ReSning Couipany. 

28 . Song, to Remember. Borrow Item mo n 

Requests to local olllro. , By 

29. Seconrf Ifungorlen Bonin’s’ Fn*”'"**'’ M"'’""*''' 

(3 reels) (each 10 min., nawi- v , _ j 

Sonata. „ Praijer) lAVF ( 4 mln., b&w). Prod 

30. Thu U Oar £»'<'* U.S. Air Force 

for U.S. Dept, of Defense; mmg Wpj, (j Bed I: Brahms 

31. Vronsky & Babin Fbebl of <''* B'™H-"iT.„lov- 

Woltr in A Flat; “r’^'.'Swi mol). 

Vronsky & Babin (duo-piat^i t* 

taian Dance- from Fri"oe ^ ,n„,^e of vom 

32. Vocal Music, “F ' ■” ^ 

SnrD'JsS^s’basio^^^^ 

33. IVoodtofnd C/io«r 9 ^Excerpts from Brahms and 

duelor).EBF 

TTrelllotving films me svorfhy of consideroUon: ‘ 

1. Int,adaaltanta^aa^f^}^”^^£nSra,i bam African 


♦ See page 328 


,„CT,l.aatianofeud.l.tteo- 
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2. Magic Fire SpeU, CLU (Color), Weroer Jannsen Symphony; Story 
of the Metronome, CLXJ, Werner Jannsen. 

S. Music Deeply Rooted in American Folk Ways, EBF. Four films for 
all levels. 

4. Rehearsal of Telephone Hour, AT&T (24 min.), free loan. A reMar- 
sal for “Bell Telephone Hour," featuring Pinza, Thebom, and Vorhees 
wth orchestra. 

5. Salzburg Fiesta, Ahl-G (12g min., b&w). Folk songs and dances 
from Austria. 

6. Science in the Orchestra, McC-H (three films). The I^ondon Orches- 
tra, Muir Mathieson, director. 

7. Story of a Violin, CAN (21 min., color). A 12-year-old breaks to 

violhi, a skilled violin maker Is seen making a new one. Bachs Ga- 
votte in E. , 

8. String C/ioir, hlP. Close-up of violin sections, violas, cellos, and 
string basses. Place of strings in symphony. 

9. Story of the Writing of "The Star-Spangled Banner," TFC (20 min., 

10. Tongfeioocti Story, UWF. Excellent showing of rehearsals at Tangl&- 

uiood Festival; Koussevltzky, condurtor. 

DIRECTOFY OF SOURCES OF FILKfS 

AF A. F. Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 

AM-C Audio Master Corporation, 341 Madison Ave., New York 
AT&T American Telepfhme and Telegraph Co., 208 W. Nash St, 
Chicago; requests to local telephone office , 

BIS British Information Service, SO Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
BBF Brandon Brandon Films, 200 W. 57 St., New York 
CAN-FB National Fdm Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., New York 
Qu dune Studios, 5358 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, California 

Conn C. C. Coon Ltd.. Elkhart, Indiana 

Coronet Coronet Instructional Filins. 65 E. South Water St, Chica^ 
CUF University of California. Educational Film Sales, Los Angeles 
EPC Eastin Pictures Co., 707 Putnam Bldg., Davenport, Iowa 
EBF Encyclopaedia Britannica Fihns, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Illinois 

EFG Educational Film Guide, H. W, NVilson Co., 950 UniverSJty 
Ave.. New York 

HFS HoCFberg Productions, Inc., 362 W. 44 St, New York . 

ICS Institutional Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 Broadway, New Yont 

Lib Library Films, Inc., 25 W. 45 St., New York . 

MOT March of Time Forum Edition, 369 Lexington Ave., Nc'V Yor 
MP Car! P. hfalinke Productions, 215 E. 3 St., Des hfoines, lo"'* 

OF OEBcial Films Inc., 25 W. 45 St.. Nevv York 

SFC Scientific Film Co., 6S04 Windsor Ave., Berwyn, Illinois 
ST Sterling Filins, Inc., 316 W. 57 St, New York 
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TFC 

U\VF 

WEST 

YAF 


Teaclung Films Custodians. Inc 25 W 43 St Nm York 

United World Films. 1445 4 ^ Pittsburgh, 

Westiiighouse Electric Corporation. 308 4 St.. Pittsburgn, 

?rg''Am'Sca Film,. lac, 18 E. 41 SI, New Yck 



/a Wju6ic in the ^cliooi 

and (^ommvinittj 


^rvsic AKD SCHOOL MORALE 

Music can do much to bring about good school morale. It ^ 
potentially capable of pervading the school atmosphere and, 
from there, spreading to the community. Basically, the only 
requirements for such a situation are first, an enthusiastic and 
diligent teacher or group of teachers and second, essential ma- 
terials. Even lacking the latter, the authors have known schools 
where a music teacher or teachers succeeded in raising the level 
of school morale; it simply took longer to do so. 

Reasons for believing the preceding are: 

1. Music is fundamentally to be enjoyed. If it is tau^t svitb 
this in mind the burden of academic activities, a heavy one for 
many children, is listened each time the child comes to a music 
dass or organization. Sudr eDloj-inent does not preclude real 
work and actual learning on the part of boys and girls, however. 

2. Music can be used to broaden the significance of any sub- 
ject in the curriculum; it may find its svay into every classroom. 
Conversely, other subjects may be used to make the music class 

330 
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.oie vital and ^ Z 

an isolated or •special Ltta teacher who always 

curriculum because it is not T iu„ll,-grade class 

borrowed tlie Chnstmas carol , , cnniid to musi- 

and the science teacher who relat^ his urn igs of 

cal instruments and *o human The 

classroom teachers who were avra Ttvain Suite 

music teacher who played *<= ^'“pf'^obvtasly had 

when the class svas reading in Englis>^ 

made a point of Imomng wh piimarily as ex- 

classes. These activities are not , ..g ^vays in which 

araples of correlation, but mlher as to the life of a 

muL may bring increased interest and vitahty 

^Music should he 

which boys and Sir's ^Inactivities, and group disc^ 
through singmg, playing, *''“^ 5 Icey to success m* 

Sion. If any one word could , v^ys that word might ho 

iunior.high-schoolpup^,P^hcu^M 5„cal 

action. Music has this, plus signifi 

appeal. , , .LinldnC teachers conduct 

4. It is doubtful whether attempt at stu- 

music organizations without where senior-high-school or- 

dent government. School sys e learned from 

ganizations function succe u y government should e 

^ericnce that the WiTd probably in the earher 

laid at least in the junior high to'Lssume responsibility, 

grades. Character ■'‘tvo'°P-'“‘- *“2go,es are three outcomes 
S.dunderstandlngofdemomUc^^“^^_ may 

of such student govemmenL ocratic government In 

learn and practice the xudtaenls demo j 

a school where large numbenirftays “^S^_j^ ,diool 

the music program, sudi expene 

morale. « » for school-cominuiuty re 

5 , Since music oilers a of parents and ' 

tionships because of the l^o musical programs, y 

payers brought to the school thxoug 
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and girls may achieve a sense of accomplishment and fulfillment 
through Uieir musical actiwties. And in group performances, no 
one fails ... when the group succeeds, all members of the group 
succeed, from the strongest to the weakest. 


MUSIC AS A uxrrvmc subject 


To make music function throu^out the music program e 
music teacher must know what is happening in other dep 
ments and in odier subject areas. The most direct way 
complish this is to exchange and discuss course-content outlines 
wth department heads (or subject teachers, where there is no 
department head). Explain w^t you would like to do m re- 
lating the work of the music class to the work of other c se 
and ask what music can contribute to the other teacher s 
Examine text and reference books used in other subjects; make 
jt dear that your hbrary of records and your song textboow are 
available for use by fellow teachers. Although it is not 
possible or desirable to plan lesson-by-lesson correlation ^ 
other subject areas and activities, many courses suggest obvious 
leads for emphasis in music classes; for example, world history 
is tau^t in some schools in the seventh grade, American hwtoip 
in the eighth grade. The co-operation of the school librarian ^ 
invaluable in setting up special bookshelves for reference rea 


ing combining two or more areas. 

The old fear that music will lose its identity in such a pro^^ 
still disturbs some music teachers. However, since it has 
established that children’s minds are not separated into waU 
off compartments labelled music, mathematics, history, an so 
forth, and that the ability to perceive relationships is ^ 
objective and a basis for learning, such fear is groundless, 
do not maintain that a music class cannot be interesting ume 
it is conducted in this manner: The level of interest in die 
room depends largely upon the teacher. We do maintain 
music has a responsibility beyond that of pumping musical s 
and information into the child: Its basic responsibility is to con 
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tritee to *0 development of the ehild, " 

best by making the pieces of the puzzle - school and its sub,ee 

Tis7pt-M->atoncetheteaeheibe|m^b^^^^^^^^ 

weight of other subjects to tlS is 

authority. Furthermore, many ed ^ as an isolated 
the natural way to procecdi music did no ^ feverishly 

subject in mai?s history, svith human beings wortog hvens y 

on Lsic for a few yems, ‘‘■e" "“^^aay 5“? man- 
few more. The roots of music lie ^ 

land, composer, laborer, ardst. and scientist This is tn 

it should be brought to children. 


INTERCLASS ACIIVITIES 

Although we have said in ‘S^^dffierent pro- 
even on the same grade level, rnay , • jfjould maintain 

cedures and using ^ere is an eichange of 

a relationship with each other so tha this is to have 

ideas and e^eriences. A “tT-tivity of 

one class present to another cto ^ yjjy. 

a project or unit The form '“'j™. ^ n„j2 show, classroom 

it may he a musical show, panel exchanges are mutually 

concert, or similar presentation. semester the eighth- 

stimulating. For esample. ' j ^changed programs, wi* 
grade music sections m one sch activities of the 

each class presenting a sample o This served not 

class during the , j„j,3ses where the classes had 

only as a review for each class .1 showed different ways 

worked wth some of the same matcnals showe 

of handling them. ...hanEe behveen music classes, 

Not only may there be an g euce 

but also between various dep t „ of the class used then 

teacher who presented sound inciube^ oy 

musical instruments to contn ^ science class 

in which this might be done would be to 
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present the physical basis o£ sound while a music class 
™ with its musical aspects. A field trip to exammc worlonp 
of a church organ and hear a short recital might brmg such a 
proiect to an interesting conclusion- ^ . 

Like most procedures in good teaching, the forepmg req^ 
understanding teachers and careful, thorough pl annin g- 
not a cure-all to be applied in every situaHon. Tochers ro 
be particularly cautious where classes are grouped nomog^^ 
ously- Such groupings may make for increased interest at botn 
advanced and retarded levels by removing the pressure of more 
musically experienced and facfle pupils from their sIowct e 
low’s, and also by removing the drag of the less expenen 
and/or less talented from the relatively advanced- But an «• 
change of programs between such classes may be disastrous 
the conBdence and self-esteem of the slower 
activities are shared which may not only be done with sa 
faction, but also received with some degree of enthusia^ a® 
respect Likew’ise, it is important that in all presentation 
this nature the objectives of the group be clearly explained, 
both for the sake of the “audience” and as review for 
making the presentation. An evaluation by both groups of 
successfully these objectives have been reached is like y o 
prove a worthwhile procedure. 


PERFORMANCE lEVZL IS THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOI. 

Here is a controversial topic which has caused many 
to be shed, not only by exploited pupils, but also by misgui 
teachers. A performance should be a sharing experience; 
thin g we enjoy doing is shared with others for the porpo^^ 
mutual enjoymenL A satisfactory resolution of the quesrion 
swings on two points: standards of the audience, whatever tn^ 
may be, and attitude of the teacher toward die development 
the child or children who are performing. 

Particularly where the adult audience is concerned, a 
part of the teacher’ s task invob’es developing a receptive a 
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tude and establishing the TOs rs“ot 

should not he judged by 'Sty, it does mean 

^eantalhingdosvnthepupdstAnJ^uda^lg^.^^ 

maldng a clear distinction in this connection 

pupil-amateur in terms of aiidi television, where each 

I fs readily apparent haVe influenced 

listener and viewer is a self ap^ „i]ed amateur programs 
atutudes. For instance, on rmny ^ in passing judg- 

Ihe audience is invited to particip turning on a radio 

meat. But invited or not S^h 

or television set is a cntie ,M,««cioiisly into the school 

attitudes are likely to carry over ^vith n pupU 

audience situation. The ^ ^ ^md should know that 

already kno^vs the ability o growth through self- 

performance is justified oidy as assume that the audience 
Spression, But the teacher perforras, it 

knows this. Whenever a P“P' , ,l,e audience undcr- 

Is the teacher's 'en>u”sibihty i„ Icclinical terms, 

stands the purpose of the pe . nbjcclives. Informal 

hutin general terms of the inu5icpro^ s.J nna 

introductory talks Slg both school and com- 

goals ^vill do much 5 ^, 00 ! music philosophy, 

munity understanding of to y . jjjgjs themselves "'“y ^ 

Wi* regard to the second pomUea^«^ .p„. 

confused at times about P“Pj' pupils torwird goals 
fectionisls- may ?”ibiS^ Th= 

which are not svithin their ^undards may be, 

formance which falls below 7* f aiscouragement The 

in their effect upon fte pup^ , , music 7 “ 

defense of such madi^jB;^«;-„rta.n sUmdards of per- 
maintain and sell i 

formance.^ j»l, .jjjs argument exists, 

Agrawingdissatisfactionwd*.te „„o 

on tlie part of some ntuiUim «< U* 

Wnd In -^bich tb«7 
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opress the belief that what goes on m the mns.c 
important as what tabes place on the concert 
a ^olesome vieivpoinl, since public it 

grow out of regular classroom svorh and not at the eipe 
The latter has been the case with teachers producing ^ 
under such pressure that regular classroom work has been 
most neglected for weeks. jomand 

Teachers sometimes believe that because of pubhc d 
for performances at many types of community 5, 

work of performing organizaUons must come nrsL me 
to this Ues in a definite eBort to educate the coinmraily 
real aims of music cducaUon in a philosophy which place 
welfare of all the children first and does not primairty 5 
to develop the hi^ly talented minority into virtnosi. One s ^ 
solved this problem in part by initiating "open tch®:^^ 
order to relieve the pressure of a performance load tha^^ 
too heasy. The only satiation from tlie regular school re 
ss’as the inclusion of an explanation made by the director 
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stadent officer regarding the work of the 

tives. and regular aetivitios. The 

that they liked Urese open fl.eir chil- 

formances; they were more lifeliK , P r^»Hoii. 
dren in a situation closer to the audiences, are 

Parents, who comprise the maj ^ , But even they are 

on the whole sympathetic imd ^ ^ 

Ser “ifio say to audiences something like 

this: 

..i» »ft li'ive four different accom* 
Tonight we ate fortunate Some have studied piano 

panists for our junior-high-schoo i^der than others — no t\vo 

longer than others - some decide which is best 

have had the same teacher. Let s not ^ helping the 

Instead, let’s realize that each one IS doing 8^ y, „y,,ly. 

choir and give each aedit don’t have to compete 

Music is something wo enjoy «>e'Xin it 
with each other in order to have a part m .t 

at his own level of maturity and abihty. 

SELEuimo ANP nEvEtormo coon EEnrum.nNO 

“erwhoputsthe.1^^0.^^^^^^^^^ 

very carefully the situations jjiong in junior-high-school 

to perform pubUcly ,, can understand this, stare 

boys and girls. j-ifo approval and group 

it is a means of gaimng to prevent public perform- 

Actually, teachers must on the part of flic pef 

ances which may result m ' . ^ they have done an 

formers. Boys =tadf ^^rhlie appearance results m 
ftcceptable piece of work . tension, it 

tears! cases of jlttem, "’8^0^ fbeing done. Aldtaugh a 
obvious that more harm 
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certain amount of tension is inevitable in many children before 
such appearances, extreme nervousness is certainly unhealthy. 
More nail-biting, handkerchief-twisting, and knee-trembling 
have been tolerated by music teachers in the way of perform- 
ance experience than ever can be justified in the name of child 
development ^Vhen a child can do a thing well and has con- 
fidence in his ability to share it with others, he should be en- 
couraged to do so with a sympathetic audience and to evaluate 
his performance with the teacher, since its chief purpose is that 
of future growth — not public entertainment The teacher 
should always be present, not only for this purpose, but also for 
moral support 

There are fe^v teachers of even a year’s ei5)erience who have 
not had to ans^ve^ the question, asked by an anxious pupU just 
before a performance, "Weren’t you ever afraid?" Once, at a 
first performance by a boys* quartet the teacher left just before 
the boys went on, in order to go to the back of the auditorium 
and listen. ^Vhen the quartet appeared, the boj's bad their arms 
around each other’s shoulders. After they had sung, the teacher 
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,veut backstage, ^bat was a iid“^Sc of itr 

others shoulders, he commen 
One singer grinned and said -^Ve 

shaking so they had to hold me p , fortu- 

bly at which the boys '■ad been req ^ 

nately, they were well received. ^|- And they didn t. 

“Next time my knees 'bahe ^-.^palhetic compan- 
But with an unfriendly aurbence Often boys 

ions the result might have b'™ “ ^ ^ ^ 

who shy away from smgmg mdi r recognition, 

be eager to do so in hoys , „d by teachers to 

as wen as die urge to sing togetUr. may be OY 
help pupils- musical growth- t„ perform 

It is important to «“'®”"b“ “ until a pupd or 

is so strong, we cannot "ad «'[ ■* J . ^^^5)5 children smg or 

a group is letter P®*°''b!“ ujjjiug process; it comes under 

play should not go through the Pa^b^S Children learn 

the heading of increaKd of music; for examplo, 

musicaUybyexperiencmgala^ leum to read music is 

it is corimoV said, “The on / '™y “ who enjoy pej- 
to reed mt^icl" Finding is important The 

forming but ore not accon^ w « ^ classroom conce 

classroom itself is a good P ® f g jjass performing, a so 
may be organized >vith mem a^^uting. Bringing senior- 
^\ith members of other . jj^njol assemblies and c se 

high-school pupils into jumor-^gh 

is mutuaUy beneGcial. visit the classro^ 

junior-high-school pupils. constitute a somewhat 

or assemW serves t^yo acquaWed 

more important audience, jryery community h^ > 

classroom or assembly to hear tl.e music of yo^S 

tions in which audiences me ^,d 

S?.r— — |^iS5,;s.i3f 


mas ^ 
larat 
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The type oEprogratn which children *e^dves pto 

::^”edn:sr«^^^ 

tSSed hnt In a tMd who needs the es|«r.ence 
which comes from having the imiifidence of 
in his ability. Not only wiU ^drcn 

but they also will freely aid them m P^^^^Scon- 
This is one of the most valuable phases of a democtahcauy 

^teT^^have successfully 

school music festivals each year. The roost effe^ 

are based upon interdepartmental ^flpar- 

ducUon grossing out of classrOTi^orlc, and Such 

Uoipation to the selection of performers ujiety 

productions vary from minstrel sh^ ^d td^ Jy 

fhows to operettas and original '?* 

music written by the pupils. The most Mcult f 

productions is aUowing the pupils to really assurne a l^P 

of the rcsponsihaily instead of tolerating a 

situation for the sake of expediency. uxecu- 

leash the real power of childiCT. whetar rt ’ 3^ 

live, or both, unless we give them opportumly arid u i«« 

amount of freedom to develop it hutent optUude her s^ - 
to ecery clussroom, menaced (o efidenq, 
strildiig example of this toot place in an 

class which was disCTissing Dos R/ictngoW. Sitting m 

was a nonparticipant, a boy with little confidence ^ 
wice and a general disinterest in listening and 
ties. The discussion veered to the difficulty of staging ^ 
ian operas because of the unusual stage effects ^ 

the composer, and the leadier discussed with the class 
”T”^rTSitiooal diicosrion of toch projecti, »ee Chapta 4- 
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situations in which almost im^siiblo effeC^-oreqnned^n 
stage directions. Slowly dre bc^ «n>a Ue and^^ 
teacher ashed, concerning a problem »' ‘“S S’ 
think this could he done?." he »'“”‘“'y/S;taed how he 
blackboard, and by drawings an ^ ^ nianager, 

would do it. This later boy, through class 

and throughout his high-schoo ^ and ability, asso- 

recognition of his newly dis^ve musical produc- 

cialed himself \vith the staging o p . pf tbe teacher’s 

tions. His interest in grew, t . 
confidence and interest in him- teacher, 

ing the individual which awaits ev arouse in pupils 

loth operettas and die or^B-1 seW show^^ 
and community a high level however, justify the tune 

or poor. mnsicaUy. F-»r”Stoe b comparaUvclyf'= 
and effort expended upon them, most of these 

opportunity for originality »"'* j^jiyiduals receive promk 
p^iduotions. A limited ■'■“'r' „ faown to go through 

nent parts, and Pt‘rt‘<:[P“'^'“^2' „s members without even 

six weeks or more of rehearsa being confined to follow- 

understanding the a few songs 

ing the chorus leader off and o" * r^^big prescribed dance 
over and over, and mediamca / P bterature plays down o 
routines. A large amount of yet the cast is 

the musical taste of boUi s„ys with them for yeM_ 

usually so overtrained that e ^ ^ypes of school pro 
Teachers who prefer operetW to ^ contributes som^ 
tions should be careful to make sm * participants. Thi 

thing of lasUng value to the education 

also applies to the libretto. -jmblem of 

Many music teachers face ^yben a group or , 

overload of public PO*™“"“',iLely to be swamped with 
is successful and popular. ‘ j portent ton 

quests for appearances, ’ enough time b® '' 

die performance. There nJeble to enjoy leammg new 
formances so tot pupils will to 
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music — • nothing contributes more rapidly to the downfall of 
morale than singing or playing die same numbers over and over 
again. Furthermore, this limits the musical growth of pupils. 
All requests for performance should be referred to the members 
of the group; adults sometimes foiget that boys and girls have 
lives of their own and plans which cannot always be changed 
in order to fulfill performance requests. Then, too, besides 
music there are other subjects and activities in the school pro- 
gram, the demands of which must be respected. (We strongly 
recommend that all public performances be cleared with the 
school administration before sdieduUng, in order to prevent 
conflicts with other school activities,) Sometimes it is necessary 
to say "No — thank you!” Every teacher should be prepared 
to do so in order to safeguard pupil welfare, even though re- 
fusals are not always received with good grace. 

It is ^vise to make kno\vn the poli<y of the school with regard 
to pupil performances, through the media of newspapers, PTA 
meetings, and similar channels of public information. Fupi^ 
handbooks are commonly used in today’s schools; handbooks 
containing information both for parents and the general public 
are a good means of bringing about understanding. Information 
concerning the music program should include the time, length, 
and number of rehearsals pupils are expected to attend outside 
school hours, and the hour at which parents may expect chil- 
dren to return home. Long after the rehearsal has been dis- 
missed, many a music teacher has received telephone calls from 
parents asking where their children are — we must admit that 
it is natural for the gang to collect at the comer drugstore for 
a jukebox session after rehearsal- One way to solve this prob- 
lem is to plan for a few social gatherings after rehearsals and 
particularly for one follo'wing a performance. Most boys and 
girls %vill tell you that their enjoyment of a musical organiza- 
tion is social as well as musical; one director schedules a cov- 
ered-dish supper once a month for the school dioir with danc- 
ing to records or other entertainment following. These supper* 
are organized by the students; with a choral group, for example* 
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salads, vegetables, meat, and dessert are furnished by 
seetio;s ta turn. Any member of .be 
along one or more friends. Sueh suppem ^ 

ODDortunity for the teacher to meet pupils outside tlie 

Ston Lents may be of gmat assistance in soeml fun^^^^^^ 

of this kind; tlieir participation should 3= 

is, but also prevents conflicting plans. 

PROCnAM BUILDINC OK THE JUNlOR- 
niGII'SaiOOL LEVEL 

In addiUou to types of tdt^e cXare 

by band, orchestra, chorus, ' Audiences seem more 
a prominent part of tlie music p ^ 5 ugl, orcaniza- 

receptive to the concert which ® , aUband, orchestral, 

tions rather than to a P^Sm"* ^ possible here, 

or choral music; better pace and m To avoid 

provided there are no long pause curtain, or 

Siis, small groups may 

even rvith a background of by an atmosphere 

Concerts no understand that parents are 

of formality. In fact, directors , ^ children do eveiy- 

oflen more nervous than 3iem P a,u situation infor- 

thing possible to relieve tensio > simple proced- 

mal through '’“'’al esplanalo^ ' • ^arranging an 

ures as dianging the P-f »" “c 1“°'“ ““ 

organizations sealmg vetafe Ihu concert, 

children may be in lull view « 

do much to make for a was common practice 

ssssrsrsjrra:-.--- 
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numbers of a concert are not abvays those wWch 
enthusiastic applause. Therefore after puttmg 
effort which culminated weeks of rehearsal on a ^ 

and pis often have been let down by mdifferent audience 

reaction- 

Although this traditional type of program arraugrpent |S 
still used, another arrangement is that which attemp^ o 
a sympathetic audience reaction by prograpamg first one m 
twruLhers which wall he well t<=ceivedpnd m^e for a 
relased audience and performing group, “fter which he^« 
musical numhers are performed. Audiences, Portr'utoly toe 
composed largely of parents and relatives need t^rele^^ 
from tension which comes from liberal applause foil g 

successful performance of a musical composihon. , , 

has occurred that the audience really relases m the c^dm 
eipectation of enioyment to come. Needless to say, the ^ 
fomers react in much the same way. This does not in op 
doing a humorous numher or a selection from a musical aun x 
and following it with, for esample, lesv, Joy of 
It means huilding the program first with the ^ 

of the performing group in mind and, second, with due 

sideiation for the probable response of the audience. 

We also believe that boys and girls wbo have gromi mo 
real appreciation and love for such a number as a Bach chorm 
should be prepared for the fact that, although it may P''® 
greater musical value than some of the lighter music they yo 
form, audiences are ignited into applause hy those compositi ^ 
whii have a more obvious musical appeal tVherei^ f 
formers have had lime to grow into an understanding M 
serious music, memhers of the audience have not — they bp" 
once, and it is gone. Applause is far from being the final ^ 
tenon of mxisical worth and performing success: Audiences 
influenced in this by such factors as a lively tempo and increas 
volume at die end of a number, both of which are likely to exa ^ 
more applause than slow’er or quieter numbers. In fact, an eou 
nent musicologist. Perty A. SAoles, says: 
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. . . u Have been efien 

goer that the volmne I” ^“^'ppl^se that follows, a very 

S usSry^ringing the 

p„pa, e.™!d b* hoppi w 

music they perform is not altogether determmed y 
of applause which foBotys. . p„gram be? Not much 

How long should a junior-hign P ^ 

longer than an hour and a quarter, an tetter to 

aon. it should be in the 3““““" have Lm fidget 
have an audience leave wanting ,-+tennore many junior- 
their way through the final i^tead they are 

high-sohool organizations are not sde«^ P l„ 

considered as experience gro p j£ ^ pppjl has any- 

participato is a worthy basis for for such 

flttag at aU to contribute. Lo»S ^'“^^"^Uon. 
groups, both in terms of preparation and 

SaiOOL ASSEMDUES 

Music should be a part “^,^'^°”’“,hM''a perfunctory siog- 
fully planned part. It ^ js almost impossible in 

ing of the Slnr-Spnngfcrf S'"""" t „g. Music can make 

range lor changing voices) and a *su.^^ g^„„p 

a real contribution to the jj to bring about group 

singing, a legitimate of relaxation and cn,oy- 

solidity and to create a f^end y , singing, and men 

meat. Much depends “P” *p^rt-tinging is not necessary for 
more upon the accompanbt Pa -S' S encourages pupils 

assembly ^^-fi^^l^Sr'a^S'Jj-lassroom. « y^d aho 


d reading skills acquirrf in the c p^. 5 i„ging, the 

to encourage harmonizmg by car. 

«m) (New York: Oxford Unlver«»r 


to use reading 
serve 
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assemWy should be sealed in sections by voice ^ 

the liadiHonalginde and homeroom airangement Somem^c 

educators feel that best results ss-ffl be secured ^ 

in the front of the auditorium, both because of die 

factor and because there are usually fesver part-Mgmg tenm 

(or alto-tenors) and basses. Although ^ 

lighter in quality, they carry through better from *e ^ V 

s^os usually prefer to be seated 

sopranos: sometimes they- prefer to be called “hi^ tenom. 

The groTip singing situation should be apprMch^ 
leader svith the attitude of “Singing is fun-lets mjoy i 
basic song repertoire similar to that suggested 
an grades svin furnish songs es-eryone brows as “w^-nps : 
caHed "ice-brealcers" or action songs also do much 6= 
group svith the leader. IVhen song slides are used, d to 
noUced that flashing a slide upside^lown on the screen 
ately draws a chuclde from the group; one director, capit^S 
on this, had several colored sUdes of the cartoon varie^, sswcn 
■accidentaUy on purpose" appeared on the screen whCT 1^ 
eipecled. This alsvays led to good-natured repartee beWOT 
the leader and the operator of the slide machine, enjoyea oy 


both participants and assembly. 

Music teachers who hope to become good community w 
group song leaders might well take a cue from 
spontaneity which characterize camp sin^g. Not only is tb 
a feeling that the singing is voluntar>’ and from the 
the songs sung are those whidi are favorites with the campers, 
that is, the group has a voice in determining the selection 
songs. This is a soimd approach to use in assembly * 

fan be deme by encouraging pupils to talk to the song 
about song selections, or on an organized basis by asking hom 
room teachers to report the song choices of their pupils. A s^g 
suggestion box may be placed in a prominent location to o 


further song suggestions. ^ 

For assemblies centered around special topics music teacn 
sho*dd make an effort to find a p pro p riate musics Sports assem* 
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bUes surest the use of the school band, lYith lie singing of 
sdool SOTES. The Christinas assembly may weH become a Ua- 
ditional program, ivilh choirs and j 

setting created by the art and shop ep ' 

where there is a minority sect, any serace 

a religious season should recognize thu group as weu 

“SissemhUesareoltengo^au^dience— 

groups in need of a and education hy 

combine the two purposes of p 2,13 explaining 

“taking apart” the band, „ vocal sections of 

what makes up the vanous m oresent previews 

musical organizations. Some d ec before 

of annual concerts in the school ^ “ Tu, 

the concert; this not only provides 
performers an opportunity to e.xpenence audience 

MUSIC AS PAKT OF THE SCHOOL 

ACTIVITV rnOCRAM , ^ g 

School activity programs usuaUy age. 

have a natural appeal for pup ranging from a 

Music clubs of various kinds may Barbershop Quartet 

German Band Club, S'^iuS ^ “I Qub. The high de- 

to a Madrigal Group or a , adolescents or pre- 

gree of interest often 8 “'” come together may 

adolescents with similar tasl school. For instant: 

spark the entire music j j-jmself confronted with 

A music teacher new in a schoo display of en- 

a class in which the boys sang, , gtgm from an ex- 

thusiasm. Part of their J f /-The music was t<» 
pressed dislike of the song resentment of the ^ 

W diey said), and part of ^ J'Tj^^dian the boys, 
in the class, who undoubtedly » g regular teaser 

siluaUon came to a bead ' tMs was the best thmg 

^vas absent; the boys refused ygjjr ^vas now out in e 
for all eoneemed, because Ihe problem 
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open. -Let’s have a cloh.” the teacher 

cossion of the situation when he had retoed. i 

helong, hut those who reahy want to ■ 3 ^3 

memSrs may chose the songs. Well have a duh 

a girls’ duh; part of each dass will he a rehearsal fe 

dSe who do not wish to join, we will 

Singinc is for those who like it. and it must be temWe to has e 

to s?i°and not enjoy yourselfl' Only four - 

the clnb at first, but in a week or so j.e club ^ 

elude about twelve of the hoys in the dus- IBy ^ 

group was largely self-governing. ’They ^ 

STIiuugh and voted to admit no more had fte W 

curing more of the boys to demand admission! After len^W 

SscuJon. these hoys were indudei Bo* to>- “tlSi 

groups flourished, and in brief, gave the 

new vitality. (The same boys, two yean later, , 

leadina SDirits in the boj's’ section <k the senior-hi^^ 

A Choir.) The year following the club’s 

it was sponsored by the activities program “d toed m 
side music class. Such was the effect of a ttob ^ J3 

ganized to solve the problem of a group of hoys who had 
they were not interested in sin^ng! ^ i Uc in 

It has been the experience of the writers that music u 
the iunior school spring up like mushrooms, 
least favorable of enwouments, when the teacher ra 

the psj-chology underlying their appeaL Teachers A 

that the factor of size seems to be important for tmee ^ ' 

First, a club limited to a certain number seems to be exa^ * 
Each member feels a bit more important; there is ^ 

most human beings which reacts fas’orably to being ^ 

chosen! We may object to this, hut we may al^ 
needs of our bo>'S and girls by seeing that there is a clu 
of them can “make." ^ 

The second reason is that these small oTganizations mai-o ^ 
good school-community relaticTnships. They can appe^ 
situations where a large group would be unwieldy. 
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A third reason is that the teacher learns to know ea* pupd 

in size or in number of organizaUons to meet the needs 

program. 


SaiOOL-COMMUNTTY RELATlOSSniPS 

IN niE MUSIC pnocTiAM 

Every child whogoeshome^m--^^^^^^^^^^ 

convejing an impression. Ind . Therefore we may 

parents want their children (jjyt „oUce that 

assume that they w'ant them interested in having 

there appear to be few parents a.em the 

their children recite ‘ u approach the music 

dates of composers brrthsl) ^ , „„si attempt to 
program with sircli a friendly attitude, we mu 
fulfill their hopes and cspecMo“- intelligent under- 

Today’s schools ,“!,vMie‘’ir*rse"rch for newer and better 
standing by the lay public. In ® l^gen closed out of 

ways of teaclilng, tM both more funcUonal 

the circle. Yet, good sch educational process, 

and more lifelike in their dissenting teachers; 

Much the same situation exists ^vay in wbch 

the standard of learning -ygj die educational proc«s, 

they learned, and once ha^g jjiing wrong \vith other 

they may assume that there ^ thinking of 

ways. To illustrate tom anoftS ^ ^ „ot Imow 

parentsitmaybeafadureof Supreme Court, but 

the name of the first chief J books in order to 

the fact that he knows hew to use for it w 

find such "’■“i^^mportaut. EdueaUon based 

either not dUcovered or seems v 
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Upon a problem-solving approach may cot result in an im- 
pressive mass of factual information, althou^ todays children 
are testing as well or better in many cases than did their pre- 
decessors of earlier generations. But, we believe that today we 
are preparing children to face the problems of democratic 
living more realistically and to solve them with greater wisdom 
and facility. 

Unfortimately, our schools have failed to throw a spotli^t 
on the implementation of the new educational philosophy. For 
example, in one school a small, extracurricular instrumental en- 
semble aided by the teacher set up its own rules and regula- 
tions. One of die rules proWded that if a certain number of 
absences and tardinesses accumulated without sufficient reason, 
the offending member would be suspended. Eventually the rule 
was violated, and, by group action, the offender was suspended. 
His parent's remark to the teacher was, “I wouldn’t ob/ect if 
you had suspended him, but I don't think the members of the 
group should have had any voice in the matter.” The failure 
here lay in the teacher’s neglect of public relationships; the 
parent did not know how the group was conducted and what 
educational values beyond musical ones the teacher was work- 
ing to meet As long as the lay public is furnishing the chil- 
dren, no new educational philosophy will be established until 
that same public understands and accepts it 

How can the music program gain a foothold in the under- 
standing of the co mm unity? First, by convincing our pupils 
that they are having a good school experience, since they are 
the daily messengers. But we cannot stop here; children are 
likely to take even the best of school life for granted if they 
have always known it and have no basis for comparison. So 
we must attempt to bring the parents into contact wth the 
schooL This is not as easy as it sounds. Try as we will to have 
“Parents’ Days” in schools, "Back to School Weeks,” and so on, 
these usually result in being artificial showcases. Teachers 
should try as much as possible to bring the parents into the 
everyday live classroom situation, with no attempt to make it 
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be«ei than usual. One teacher -ho iisked die 
class to bring anything from home which had to d 

hasneverforgottenththttlegulwhorahedherh^^^^ 

-Maylbring^yparentsr Shefl.»^tae^^ 

piano duets. They came mlo the <^ss ana oe g „„uja„ed, 

bers with a few spirited selecHons. s^Tbring 

mi^t take musical instruments f™"' ° member that many 

them into the classroom We also ^o^mber ftaU^ Y 
parents have record collections. ^“*5 , ^ j^ave had 

choirs, have traveled in other countries where ttcy^ 

musical experiences, or aUendrf ““^“““r^^sion. 
own country - all of which are food w upon, we 

Even whL there is no musical ewen^e to to ^ 
have a generation of fathem "5“® ^ when the music 

cases took Uiem into remote parts offte w , 
of such places is used in the sSd hob- 

have something to contnbute. ® , community contact in 

hies o£ parents may prove a « Tf the world 

the classroom. For example, may affect music 

in terms of transportation and co . musical ideas. The 

of the future through a broader ex employee may have 

father who is an airlines, televinon, ^ ^ children 

something to say on this su jec international in scope, 

whose hobbies are collections ^ ijjdirect but enli^tening 
the parents’ collections ..i, of the dassroom. 

relaUonship with the musical materials 


CONCERT ATTENDANCE BV MUSIC CI.AS ^ ■ t the 

We have been discnssing^*P^ “^r^s^ntside 

classroom. In nddMon “wa and utilized. It is now 

cf the classroom should eoncerts m 

commou practice to take busloads^^^ Id 

the local community or to' ... jj, „,usic heard on these 
notice that the interest o familiar with e 

concert excursions is modi htBher 
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music programmed, and have been told to watch and listen for 
features of special interest It is often possible to obtain ad- 
vance programs and stimulate interest in concert attendance 
by do'otiDg a few moments of class time to their discussion- 
Evaluation of such concerts as a classroom follow-up is a worth- 
while procedure, 

ktcsic PBOCBAM AND THE CHURCH SCUSIC PROGRAM 

The school music program can assist the church music pro- 
gram in developing young people’s choirs by encouraging pupils 
to join such organizations and by reporting to church choir di- 
rectors those boys and girls who may be interested in becoming 
members. Class talks by representative members of different 
faiths on the music of their respective churches may not only 
have musical value, but also de\'elop rehgious tolerance. Some 
directors have taken choirs to sing at a ser%Tce of each church 
in the conunuait)% Naturally, the co-operation of the dergy 
must be enlisted in such a project Teachers should not overlook 
the fact that the church music program is a functional outlet 
for the school music program- Carry-over of the latter into 
community life is a real goaL 

Church choir directors of young people’s groups sometimes 
have difficult>’ scheduling their rehearsals because of extra- 
cuTiioiIar school actiWties. In one commimit)’, the supe^^'^sing 
principal of the school soI\'ed this problem by deaxing of re- 
hearsals one afternoon a week — it was imderstood that no 
school music groups would be asked to meet after school on 
those afternoons. In ver^' large school s}’stems may be dif- 
ficult to do, but the idea is worth considering. The relationship 
between school and chuicb in any communitj’ should be one of 
co-operation for the welfare of the diild, not conflict 

PRIVATE TIACHERS AND THE SCHOOX- 

AfUSIC PROGRAM 

There are too few communities in which school music teach- 
ers and jnirate music teachers work together for the good of 
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the pupil. Yet, each can assist the other in developing interest 
During the junior*high-school years, pupils sometimes acquire 
so many interests and activities that private music study is 
likely to be discontinued because the pupil does not see a 
practical use for it The school music teacher can be of assist- 
ance here by seeing tliat the pupil has an opportunity to make 
functional use of his ability in the classroom or as a part of 
larger musical activities. Ilie private teacher can be of assist- 
ance to the school music teacher by sharing with him informa- 
tion about die ability of the pupil and suggesting possible per- 
formance outlets. Many young pianists who are too reserved 
to offer llieir services as accompanists would enjoy this activity. 
The school music teacher with a heavy pupil load is unaware 
at times of some of the most important details concerning in- 
dividual pupils; such Information may he commonplace knowl- 
edge to the private teacher, who usually teaches one pupil at 
a time. 

Meetings of private music teachers with school music teach- 
ers do much to bring about belter relationships between the 
two groups and a better understanding of individual pupil be- 
havior in two differing situations. It might be well to consider 
giving program credit to private teadiers when their pupils 
appear in the capacity of soloists or accompanists in school 
situations and to recognize their efforts as having similar ob- 
fectives to tliose of the school music program. Where music 
educators feel that these obleclives differ it would be to the 
advantage of all concerned to talk over mutual problems and 
attempt to arrive at an understanding. Certainly the situation 
of the public schools in their goal of finding a place for music 
in the life of eadi child, interested or disinterested, talented or 
relatively less talented musically, and coming from homes of 
widely varying musical background, does differ somewhat from 
that of the private music teacher. But there are no irreconcil- 
able differences, and with the interests of the child as the 
primary objective, common ground may be discovered as a 
basis of understandinit. 
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COMMUNITY MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Many music educators have found an excellent medium of 
public relationships in organizing and directing community 
bands, orchestras, choruses, and music study groups. In one 
community a resident came to the music director in the schools 
and said, “Some of us are wondering whether you could teach 
us to play instruments and have as much fun with music as the 
school children do. Would you take us on? Perhaps we could 
have an adult orchestra in lime.'’ A group of forty beginners 
was soon organized with ages ranging from 20 to 60. Great 
interest was displayed by the community in what was generally 
viewed as a somewhat hazardous experiment, but the project 
was carried on successfully, resulting in concerts both by the 
community group and by a combined parent and child group. 
Such organizations are useful in promoting good public re^ 
lationships because they place the parent or taxpayer in the 
learner’s situation. In the same ^vay, the teacher faces com* 
munily members who are adults, and should be able to demon- 
strate in actual practice much of the everyday philosophy of 
education in which he believes. 

RATIO, HXEyiSION, AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Teachers should remember when they present junior-high* 
school groups through the medium of radio or television that 
they are invading a field in which professional standards are 
ei5)ected by listeners and viewers, and in which entertainment 
rather than educational experience is the paramount objective 
of the commercial broadcaster. Our justification for putting a 
student group in a performing situation here is that it may 
develop mto an educational experience for the pupiL Un- 
fortunately, for the most part this objective is not imderstood 
by the general listening public. Radio broadcasts, which focus 
the listeners attention on an aural experience, are particularly 
difficult to handle. Many of the common faults of relatively 
inexperienced musical organirations, sudi as imperfect inlona- 
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Hon, faulty phrasing, and poor tone quality (and with choral 
organizations, inferior diction), are more noticeable on radio 
than in a situation where die attention of the audience is di- 
vided between listening and looking. Then, too, although it is 
common knowledge that the broadcast engineer plays an im- 
portant role in radio performances, some stations do not have 
engineers sufficiently trained to make the most of young per- 
forming groups, or are handicapped by lack of time and/or 
lack of equipment necessary to do so. The music educator must 
take upon himself tlie responsibility of acquiring a working 
knowledge of broadcasting equipment and techniques, if he 
wishes to make a passable success of broadcasting junior-high- 
school groups. 

Television presents the same siluaUon os radio with regard 
to audience standards and commercial objectives. But it is ob- 
vious that audiences enjoy seeing boys and girls make music as 
much as hearing them and that imperfections are more likely 
to be overlooked while tcatc/iing young musicians. Therefore, 
it would seem that television may offer greater success in the 
telecasting of school music groups Ilian does radio. 

Nevertheless, in television as in radio broadcasts, unless the 
teacher possesses enough “know-how" to safeguard the best 
interests of his pupils, they are likely to be disappointed in the 
results of a performance they have approaclied with great 
interest and entlmsiasm. 

The future of television in scliool-community relations may 
best lie in the possibility of bringing the public, tlirough tele- 
casts, into the actual classroom situation day by day and allow- 
ing it to watch the w’orkings of the schools. This, svith an ex- 
planatory background by educators who ore articulate to a high 
degree in tlie matter of pointing out the objectives of today's 
schools in nontechnical language, may be one of the finest av^ 
nues yet devised for bringing about an understanding of today s 
schools. The learning situation, rather than the performing fftu- 
ation, is in great need of public understanding. But there still 
vxists a Nvidc disparity in commercial and educational aims in 
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both broadcastiDg and telecasting, and until this gap is closed 
we cannot hope for too much from these media of public rela- 
tions. Howev’er, considering the revene face of the picture, 
that of bringing teloision into the classroom, we find a vastly 
different situation. One channel can bring into thousands of 
classrooms, if equipped for reception, the best of instruction 
through the tise of great teachers and superlative materials of 
instruction, emplojang both aural and s-isual methods. Our 
children eN’entually may thus be able to * 2 s and hear the best 
in music performed 1^ outstanding soloists, orchestras, and 
choruses, or to view art galleries and sdentific laboratories hun- 
dreds of miles remo\’ed from the receiNang classrooml 
Wlh the assignment of many telecasting channels to stations 
throughout the country’, it is hoped that telecasteis will find it 
worth their while to devote at least a small amount of time to 


the field of public instruction. It may not be unreasonable to 
hope that increasing numbers of wealthy philanthropic founda- 
tions win consider it a Nital enou^ field to sponsor programs 
wludi may create as much interest on the part of classroom 
viewers as do such programs as “Captain Video” and “The Lone 
Ranger.” With competent educational directors and no strings 
attached, this may become one of the most fertile fields yet dis- 
covered for superlative instruction in today’s schools. 


SUMMAET 

Music is a powerful means of establishing good school morale 
because (1) its practical objective is enjojTnent; (2) it is ca- 
pable of being used to broaden the significance of other sub- 
jects; (3) it allows boys and ^Is to express diemselves in terms 
of activnty; (4) it is, through its organizations, an avenue for 
de\’elopnient of democratic understanding and self-gcn’ernment; 
and (5) it offers music organizations interested audiences, 
throu^ which pupils may realize a sense of achie%'ement and 
fulfiUmenL 

Because it may he used in conjunction with es’ery subject in 
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(he curriculim,. it is potenti.ny a unifying nibiect. In ^ole 
music, rather than losing its identity and 
new authority and makes more sense to the pupd. as it hceom 
part of the fabric of everyday life. 

teachers working in coUahoration help the student mtegr 
liis knowledge of different fields. the perform- 

In arriving at a ^ding J^t/aittions face 

ance level of pnpds who mdmdually or g , j j 
audiences, teachers must bear “ J™, are not 

standards of performance, often exp aifference, an 

necessarffy those of school Earner and 

obvious one, is that the pupil misled into 

an amateur. Furthermore, tea ^ 

believing that they must ^ that this is no longer 

perfection in V r ^cation in today’s schools, 

commensurate wth the goals for it 

The process of learning is as longer trying to 

determines attitudes ''*^‘^the roost talented few alone, but 
develop the capaaties of chadren. 

rather to make music vital m nublic appearances, as 

CMdren have a strung “fS' ® ^.tf„nnance situation should 
this saUsfies certain needs. A 8"^ P and under- 

not place an undue amount ® * rhoose situations for puhhc 
standing teachers will be carefd to Aomeub^ ^ 
appearance in which the pupd p ^ andi- 

litoee and ability public perfonn- 

ence. No chfld should if he has the desire to 

ance. and no diild should be should be encouraged 

be part of a |^hS each child or group of ob‘'^t'“ 

to accept and ,evd of maturity. OverreheM- 

has to offer at the ''L„as of performance whtch 

tog in an attempt to t“*^f ‘^loitaSon where children 
are too high has a strong flavor ot crp 
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ire concerned. It also restricts the broad musical experience we 
>elieve to be vital in the junior hi^ school. 

Concerts should be more lifehke in that they should reflect 
the total music program. Th^ should be inclusive of many 
children rather than cicftm'cc. In building programs, the first 
consideration is the child; the dioicc of materials and arrange- 
ment of the program should be made w'th his welfare in mind 
rather than tire entertainment of the audience. 

School assemblies offer an opportunity to use music in a re- 
laxed atmosphere. Much of the music learned In classes should 
be enjoyed again here. The cumulative song repertoire has a 
significant use in group singing. Small and large music en- 
sembles should be encouraged to play for their fellow pupils. 

The school actisaty program which is carried on in many 
schools may assist the music program by sponsoring music 
clubs. Because such clubs are voluntary, their members fre- 
quently develop an enthusiastic attitude, which may spark the 
entire music department Since junior-bigh'School pupils are 
club>minded, the great potential of such clubs sbotild be de- 
veloped in every sdhooL 

Todays philosophy of music education and its practical ap- 
ph'cation in the schools has not been sufficiently explained to 
the general public; in order to gain understanding and support 
from this source, teachers must wage a constant campaign to 
inform both parents and all interested persons (in general, the' 
tasj^yen) of todays educational objectives. Explanation is 
not enough, however; the public must be brought into the 
schools to see them at worV^ and the schools must be tal^n to 
the public. No system of education can mabe progress unless 
it is accepted by the taxpayers. 

Community resources must be used whenever possible in the 
music program. This includes bringing into the classroom per- 
sons who can make contributions to the \’aiious projects being 
carried on, and trips by the edass to relevant activities in the 
community. 

Other possible avenues for the development of good school- 
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community relations in the mnsic pro^ are *r<>."^ ^ 
operation with church music aireclors and private music cach- 
ek Both of the latter groups nmrk with 
children to some estent, and. therefore, we can 
joint efforts of all concerned will work m favor of die chdd 
Television and radio, potent tools of mass commumcahon are 
also fools which may easdy be mishandled. TTimo ™ ^ 
which some lechnicd know-how ^ 

commercial slant of the majority of 

grams, listeners and viewers may not be ^ future 

Se slower pace of the amateur '^>00! ^m^ TheJ^^® 
of television as a means of P““io onentation 0 Ae ^ 
practices of pubhc schools may he m ex showcase 

many actual classroom situations instead of a few sliowcas 


activities. 



AbsoT|iUon. 

Achicvment, muitcal 

Activation, general music class. »V 

Activity proffrarns 
limiting, 59 . 

music as part 
Adiustment, period 
Adolescence, defined, 1- 

attltuiTei. resultant. ^29 
characteristics, ll't- 
emotional, 1-^13 
Intellectual. IWO 
physical. H-l* 
social 15-14 

community 12_|3. 18 

envtronmcnt, 1'"^*^’ 

home Influent. 18. » J jg 

" 1-25 

sclvool Influences. 
lelioors ^8 

from. 

Advertising, pressures resui 

361 


AltW»™ «'!?•, iP’ 

Aptitude, tnus'cnl t« . 

Art songs. 124 
Urtenlng “>• “M 

Assemblies, 

Attitudes, mustel. 2. 4 

TKultanl. .3--U — 

,« differences 1^ 
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INDEX 


B 

Band, 285-93 

all'City bands, 290-91 
marcHng bands, 287-89 
materials, selecting, 289-00 
reheaisal suggestions, 290-91 
seating plans, 287, 288 
Bartered Bride, The, 214 
Bass Voices, 312 
Beethoven, 5, 303 
Fifth Symphony, 109 
Below-average pupils, 99-100 
Berkeley, Calif., junior high school 
begun in, 9 

Berlin, Irving, 101, 134 
Bodengraven, Von, Organizing a 
School Band, 286 
Book of Bella, Coleman, 226 
Books (music; musicians), 241-44 
Itbra^, 60 

Boosey and llawkes, 278 
Boys' glee club, 363-68 
kinds of voices, 366*67 
materials, 1OT-6S 
organizatian, 165 
ranges, 166-^ 
seaUng plans, 166-87 
selections recommended, 180*81 
testing voices. 186-87 
Brahms, 101 

Britten, Benfamin, Variationa and 
Fugue, 507 
Broadcasting, 819-21 
Broad-Fields Courses, 106 
Budding on Audio-Visual Program, 
Schreiber and Calvert, 302 
Bulletin board. 314-15 
Business Hand Book of ifusto Edu- 
cation, 278 

C 

Carnbiata, ^lasgiog voice theory. 139. 
141 

Canal songs, 119 

Capacity, rutive musical, tests, 256- 
53 

Carmen. 199. 214 

Cathedrale Enghutle, La, Debossy. 
225-28 

CouauUm MotmlaJn Sketcher. Ippo- 
Llov-lvantov, 206 fn. 


Changing voice, 1S8-S9 
Idnds of voice, 139-42 
ranges, 139-42 
theories concerning, 138-39 
Changing-voice chart, 48—49 
Chcnis, 159-84 
Idnds of voices, 162-84 
matcriab, 164 
organization, 160-62 
ranges, 162-^ 
seating plans, 162-84 
selections recommended, 178-79 
testing voices, 162-64 
Choral rehearsals, suggestions for, 
171-73 

Christy, Van A., Glee Club and 
Chons. 162, 173 

Church music program, music program 
I and, ^2 
Classification, voroe, 142-44 
“Class log.” 90 
' Classroom: 

discipline, pupils and, S9-82 
music, 89-90 

radio and television in, 315-17 
radio end television outside, 

317-19 

testing, 251-82 

Coleman, Satis, Book of Belts, 228 
Columbus. Ohio, junior hi^ scdioo) 
begun in, 9 

ConununJcation, pressures restdting 
from mass of, 21-25 
Community; 
correlation with, 116-14 
influences, adolescents, 19-21 
musical organizations, 354 
school-community relationships in 
music program, 349-51 
transient population. 20-21 
Concert, attendance by music classes, 
351-82 

Conn, C. C., Ltd., 287 
Consumer, training, 96-100 
Content, interest center, corrclatio* 
vri^, 116-21 
Continuity; 

establishing, in music class, 49-54 
to ataic claves, 83-^ 

Cooper, Dr, Irvin, 139 
Copland, A Lirtcdn Portrait, 223 
Care curriculum, 106-08, 138 
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CorrelaUoti, musJc, lOS-37 
general music ckss, in, 103>1Q 
Interest centers: 
content, 116-21 
sources and choice, 114-15 
work and sing, 121-32 
Isolated subject matter, music taoght 
as, 152-63 

present-day living, music taught as, 
133-35 

with other areas, 11(KI2 
with the community, 113-14 
with the school, 112 
Creative activities, 5-6 
Cumulative IndiWdual Music Eecord, 
262 • 

Cumulative music record form, using, 
260-62 

Cumulativa record, 45-46 
Curriculum, Core, 106-08, 136 

D 

Dome Macahre, 74 
Davis, Calvin O., ^10 
Dear E^xUna, 143 
Debussy, Claude: 

Aftcmcon of a Foim, 205 
Caihidtal Enf.lovt(e, La, 225^ 
CoEivog'e Caikeusalk, 2(^ 

Do Falla. Ritual Eire Dance, 74 I 
Deoefoping tlte Secondary School Cvr~ 
rieulun, Paul. 108 

Developmental method, class isstru- 
mental lesson, 274-75 
Difiicult class, listening arperfence, 
215-17 

Direct method, class instrumental les- 
son. 274-75 
Dirertory: 

music publishers, 298-09 
sources of films, 328-29 
Discipline: 

classrooin. pupils and, 59-62 
problcans, 39-82 
Displap for Learning, East, 315 
Dollard, John 13 
Douglas, Harl 1\., 8 
Doicn In the Valley, 143 
Drill, teaching the new song, 151 
Dry Bones, 132, 133 
Dykema. Peter W.. Hlfih School 
Afusic, 173, 269. 29t 


E 

East, Marfmie. DUphy for Learning, 
515 

“Emfgrab’oa Unit," 50 
Emotioiial chara^erisdes, adolescents, 
12-13 

Emotional response to music, 186-87 
Easeznbles, 295 

Environment, importance, 12-13, 18 
Equipment: 
instrumental, 294 
Instrumental music room, 277-78 
music classroom, 89-90 
Erl King lDerErmn!g},4i 
Evaluatimi, pupil, 248-^ 
cWsroom testing, 251-52 
cumulative music record fata, us- 
ing. 269-62 
marling: 
dilemma, 249-48 
what to do about, 249-51 
marks, used why, 248-49 
progress report forms, 252-58 
tests of musical achievement, 

258-60 

tests of native musical capacity. 
256-58 

Etpoieoce Curricula, 100 
Eiperienees. musical: 
evaluating, 100-01 
tnstrumenbi, 120 
listening, see Listening eaperienca 


I ^ 

I Fedoal Communications Conunisslon, 
318 

Fifth Symphony, Beethoven, 109 
Films, music, 120, SCfT-lO 
pressures resalHng from, 21 
selected list, 325-28 
sources, directory, 329-29 
FOm strips, 308-10 
Firestone Orchestra. 134 
Firestone Rubber Cft, SIS 
Tint Chair, The" 267 
Fl^da State University. 139 
F<dfe initruments, 321-22 
Foffc music, SO 
Folk songs. 123-24 
Foster, Stephen, 006 
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Ftmctional mediod, class Instromental 
lesson, 274-75 
Fused Studies, 106 


G 

Gastoxt-Test of Mu^cality, 268 
Gefaikens, Kail High Scliool 

Wt»te.I73.2e9,294 | 

Gmhwia, GOTge, Hhapsodt/ In Blue, , 
134 

Gills’ glee club. 168-71 
kis^ of voices, 163-70 
znaterialj, 171 
organizatioti, 163 
laoges, 163-70 
seating plans, 170-71 
selections recommended, 182-S3 
testing voices. 169-70 
dee dub end Chemt, Cbiisty. 162, 
173 

Glee clubs. *ee Boys* glee dob; Cbls' 
glee dub 

Godfrey, Aithor, 321. 322 
CoBiteo^e Cek^elk, Debtzssy, 205 
Craiager, Percy. 304 
Cnmd Canyon Suite, Crof4, 109 
Crefscb kfurofactoriog Co,, Fred, 26S 
Cretscb-THsoo Musical Aptitude Test 
263 

Grofi, Ferde, '"On the Trafl,* Ctand 
Canyon Suite, 109 
Group discussions, 42-44 
Group projects, general music class. 92 
Guide to teaclung, knowledge of pupils 
as. 47-48 

Groce^t Dietionary of Mtaie and llvai- 
eiam, 143 

Growth in music, 4-5 
Giubn, William T,, 8 
Guidance, instrumental prftg r g Tn, 
266-^ 


H 

Ilaimnerrtein, Oscar, H, 101 
Reifetc, Josef, 197-93 
Herbert, Victor 5 

High ScAoof 4/u*fc, D^ema anti 
Geh^ens. 173, 2^, 294 
High voices, 139 
Hobbies. 44, 58-59 


ITofidcy, 301 
Home i^uence, IS, 39 
Home on the Range, 143, 147 
Htirlock, Elizabeth B., 13 
fiymes, James L., Undertiandlng Your 
Child, 215-16 

I 

tma^native response to mnsl^ lSS-69 
Insecurity, national, 19 
Icstnuaental experiences, 120 
Instrumental program, 265-09 
accrediting. 294-96 
band. 285-93 

all-dty bands, 290-91 
marching bands, 287-S9 
malfrialj, selecting. 289-90 
rehearsal suggestions. 291-93 
seating plans, 287, 2S8 
class lessons, 270-50 
equipment, 277-78 
xnaterials, 277-79 
plan, suggested, 276-77 
' Summ er classes, 271 

I teaching, 271-76 

teaching aids, 277-78 
ensembles, 293 
equipment, 294 
guidance of pupils, 266-69 
music room and its equipment, 
279-80 

objecth e*. 265-66 
orchestra, 280-35 

all-city orchestra, 290-91 
material lirts, sources, 284-85 
materials, selecting, Ml-91 
seating plans, 281, 282 
recruitment, 266-69 
scheduling, 294-98 
iclectioa, 266-69 
storage, 294 

teacher, mlmm eatal, ^8-97 
Integration, music, 105^^ 

Core cunicolum, 106-08 
definition, 105-06 
integrative factor, as, 108 
Intellectoal characteristics, adoles- 
cents, 15-16 

Xntdlectnal response to nrasie^ 188 
Intelligence quotient (1.Q-), 15 
Interdass activities, 333-34 
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Interest, pupils, 58-59 
capturing, 88-39 
class self-e\-aluab'on in terms ot, 

materials grouped around topics of, 
£32-41 

Interest centers: 
choice, 114-lS 
content, 116-21 
sources, 114-15 
work and sing, 121-32 
Interviews: 

parent and teacher, 46-47 
with pupils, 39-42 . . 

In the Ecening by ihe ll^bsht. 146 
Inventory blanks, pupil, 73 
Inventory form, 40-42, 
Ippolitov-lvanov, Caucasian ifounldn 
Sketches, m fa. . 

Isolated subject matter, music taught 

I’M 

143 

J 


Junior high school: 
accooiplishinents, 10 

activl^ program: 
limiting, 59 

music as part of.^7-49 

adjustment to, 65-67 
ages, average, 12 
assemblies, 345-47 
community relatloosUps In 
program, 349-51 
correlation with, 112 
development, 7-9 
function. 9-11 nflcoo 

instrumental program. 2^^ 
Inlerclassacavitiw.^^^ 

morale, music and. «m-33 

music as a unifying subject, S32-W 
music in, 330-59 
nerfonnancet 

le>'^ in, 334-37 J^v-elow- 

situatimu. selecting and do-eloP* 
Ing. 334-57 

pressures, mass media ol 

cation, 21-25 

program building, 345-4 


Junior high school: (Cent.) 
^* ^rH hides. resulbnl. 25-26 

characteristics. 11-12 

community influence, 1^21 
emotional charactensbes, 12-13 

fa^ts, 2S-32 _ _ ie_ift 

tatellectual charactensbes. 15-10 
interests, 58-59 

moslc in the Ue of. 
pbysicol 

prosines uii toimons, 16-19. 

Kbool inJnenocs. 19-21^ 

.octal adjustmentf. 2^6 
serial clianrtore6“. 13-14 
responsibility, 26-27 
singers, 138-83 

Swledge of pumlsJ^S. 

anecdotal record, 4^ 

cumulative rwo^d. 45^6 

group discussions. 4^ 

guide to teaching, 47-48 
interviews: 

with par'?'*' 1®;!' 
with pupiK 


da». lumananlal prosemn. 

equipment. 277^78 

mat^al^> 277-«9 

plan,»5.ei^f-” 

^mercbs^-fl 

teaching. -3 

teaching aids. 277-. » 
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listening eiperieoM. 184-244 
art songs, pl-13 „,a_20 

bibliography. abou^2^20 

compositions for. 228-3i 

dcMtion, 184-86 
difficult class. 215-17 

"Listening Guide, 211, 212 
materials, basis for choosing, 

ability of listenws, 18^1 
grou^ around topics of Interest, 
232-41 

Mbrity o! liJM'”, 
miMiciil tackground ot lutenm, 
191*^2 ,« 

gupplementary openenccs. avail- 
ability. 19^^ 

time available to classroom. ISo 
objectives. 186 
opera, 218-15 ia 

pbooograpb. tYytfg. 215-19 
plan, suggested, ^28 
lecofd. keeping. 216-11 
record library, housing and caring 
for. 217-18 
record: 

listings, 244 
money for. 218-19 

responding to rmisic, 186^ 

emotional response. 
imaginative response, loo-oy 
intellectual response. 188 
physical response, 187 

special note, 226-21 ,rrr <nv> 

teacher making music live, 197-202 
“listening Guide," 211, 212 
Listening materials, 119, 124-27 


Uadame Butterfly, 214-15 
Ifadame Jeanette, 132, 133 
Marching bands, 287-89 

ddemma of marking, 248-48 

used why. 243-49 

what to do about marking, 249-51 


^*band. selecting, 2^^ 
boys' ^ce club, 167-^ 

S-^itions for listening. 228^ 
232-41 -Q 

;trement3l classes, 277-79 

.baity otlstma,. 189-91 

1.1001 oibswe". 19^“,, 

maturity of lirimo,. 18^1 
mmiral baAgioiuid of lisloin,. 

to^Siblbltto donooD. 193 

'^SSl UsB. souica. 
selecting. 281-84 

ad, Margaret. 17-18 ^ 

obanistic 

mental lesson, 27^74 
rmoHter learning, 26, 183, 306 
Eodeluohn, 5 . 

enotti's Amahl and tne * e 
ViritofS. 318 
ethods courses, 3 
ilitary songs, 1^20 
Ifflay. Edna SL Vincent, ll« 

lining songs. 128 

loney for records, 218-19 
loootones. 141 nfloJta 

!orale. scbool. music ani 
lorgan. Haydn. S^gs for icu ^ 
Gentlemen, Ibo 
.lort, Paul It, 

;Si:r5ri-. 8“=^ 

Mooriotf^J^lg-touBoIdWo""- 

car«,316 

Musical score, usmg. 

Music dass, generaL 
activation, 94^ 
adjustment, 63-67 
bridging die gap. 6o-OT 
classroom, 89-90 
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Music class, general: (Cent.) 
concert attendance by, S51-S2 
consumer training, 9^100 
correlation In, 109>10 
definition, 67-^ 
en)'o>inent of music, 101-02 
equipment, 89-90 
group projects, 92 

Interest level, sel{>eva]uatioo In 
terms of, 94-05 
motivating factors, 03-4M 
isusica] esrperiraces in, evoloatiag, 
100-01 

music boolcs for, 177 
mnsicieadlness, Sd-fiS 
ninth grade— spedal problems, 
89-87 

objectives, 68-77 
keeping in mind, 95-93 
seU'Cvaluation in terms of, 94-95 
performer training. 9^100 
progress report form, 259-54 
pupil-teacber planning, 68-77 
ieIf>evaIuation, 94-95 
size. er-Q8 

imall-gtoup activity within. 90-32 i 
song ut. Imie. compiling, 77-83 
b^c listening repertoire for bQ 
eight'grade music classes. 

81-83 

basic listening repertoire for aB 
seventh-grade music classes, 
79-81 

minimum course-content outline 
planning: a basic song reper- 
toire, grades 7-9, 78-79 
time allotment, 67-88 
Music Edv:cntors National Conference, 
268, 278. 279 fn., 294. 301 fo- 
318 

Music iof Alt of Us, .Stokowski, 218 
"Music I Heard with You,” Aiken, 187 
Music in the High School. Wilson, 173 
hfusic publishers, director)*, 298-09 
hfuslc readiness, 83-S9 
Music room, instruments] propnm, 
277-78 

2/«ric Rooms and Equlpmcni, 279» 
294. 801 fii. 

hfutatioa, see Changing s-oioe 
“Mystery Tune," 51-53 


N 

national Geogrophle, SOI 
Native musicil capacity, tests, 25S-5S 
Nigftf on Bald Mountain, A, 44 
Ninth grade, music class special prob- 
lems, 83-87 

Notebooks, music. 98, 210 
O 

Objectives, general music class: 
keeping in mind, 95-96 
self-ev^uation In terms of, 94-35 
Observation of pupils outside of 
sdiool, 47 

Ohio High School Standards, Keller, 
260 fn.. 290 

"On Hearing a Symphony of Bee- 
thoven,” Millay, 187 
Opaque projector, 31^12 
song sfides, 81 1-12 
using with pictures and slides, 

819-11 

Opera, listening to, 219-25 
Orchestra, 280^^ 
aB-city orcbeatra, 290-91 
material lists, sources, 284-85 
materials, selecting, 281-84 
seating plans, 281, 282 
Organiaation: 
boys’ glee clubs, 185 
I cb<^, 160-82 
girls' glee club, 169 

' Orgoniung a School Bond, Boden- 
graven, £56 

Oxford Companion to Music, The 
Scboles. 944-45 

P 

Pan Americaa Band Instrument Ca, 
268 

Pan American Music Aptitude Test, 
268 

Parents, home infiuence, 18, 19 
Participation, tcadiing the new song. 
159-51 

part-singing, seating pbns and. 

144-47 

I^trfotic songs, 125--Z8 
Paid, Leonard J., Developing the S#o- 
vndarif School Curriculum, 

IDSfn- 
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Pepper, J- W., end Sea, 501 
Percussion iostnsrnents, enisle dass* 
room, 89 
Perfonnance: 
lifcts on, 174-75 

level in junior high school, 354-37 
sitaaiions, selectSog and developing 
good, 337—43 

Perfoinjet, training, 08-100 
Philosophy of book, 3-4 
Phonographs, 313-13 
bnying, SlS-19 

Ffajlical characteristics, adolescents, 
14-15 

Pfaj-sical response to nnHic, IS7 
Pil^ms' Chorus, 83 
Popular tongs, pressures retnltiag 
from, 23-25 
Porter, Cde, 101 

Pieadolescents (prepubescents), 12, 

n 

PicpantieQ, teabcing the sew tong, 
149-50 

Preparation and Ute of Audio-Visual 
Aids, Haas and Packer, 802, 

310 

Present-day IhHag, creslc taoght as, 
133-85 I 

Fiessmes: ' 

mass media of 
21-23 

faesent-day, adolesceuts, 18-19 
Private teachers, mtsic program and, 
332-53 

*Trohletns of Tessitura tn Relation to 
Choral Mnsic," 145 
Prosam, mnsic, 173-75 
building on fumor-Iugh-school level, 
343-45 

church music program and, 352 
performance, hin& on, 174—75 
private teachers, and 352-53 
schnol-comusity relaticmships in. 
349-51 

Progre s s report farms, 232-S6 
pTOjectOT, opatpie, 310-12 
Projects; 

group, general music class. 92 
use in music classes, 51-53 

of HiaieaJ Talent, The, 
Seashore, 238 

Tt^holog^ of Music, Seashore, 188 


INDEX 

Kiblio relations, radio, tdevision and, 
354-53 

Pabllshers, tnvsic, directory, 298-89 
IHiptls: 

actxvib'es in class, 120, 12S 
adjustment period, 65-67 
ages, average, 12 
assorted interests, 128-29 
attitudes, resultant, 25-26 
betow-average, 99-100 
characteristics, 11-12 
classroom discipline and, 59-62 
I com mu nity influences, 19-21 
emotional characteristics, 12-13 
environment. 12-13, 18 
evaloaticm, ^6-64 

classroom testing. 251-52 
cnsrmlative music record form, 
using, 260-62 

matVdng, ddeimna of. 246-43 
roaiVisg. u-hat to do about, 
249-51 

marlcs, used why, 243-49 
progress report forms, 252-58 
tests of musical achievement, 

253-60 

tests of native musical capacity, 

258-58 
faulcs, 25-32 

guidance, instnsnental program, 
268-69 

home influence. 18, 19 
intellectnal characteristics, lS-16 
interests. 53-59 
captnring, 3S-39 
interviews with. 48-47 
music in the life of, 23-64 
physical characteristics, 14-15 
pressures, 18-19 
mass media of co mmun icatioo, 
21-^ 

school influences, 19-21 
s^diool’s responsibility, 26-27 
social adjustments, 2^28 
social ch^cteristics. 13-14 
talented, 97-93 
tensions. 18-19 
thoughts about music, 33-SS 
voiees, interesting them in tiar, 
48-49 

Pupil-teacho planning, 68-77 
Purpose of ho^ 6 



Radio: 

broadcasting. 319-21 
In the classroam, 315-18 
music program and. 35+-;58 
outside the clas^oom. 317-19 
pressures resulting from, 21-2- 
teaching aid, 315-21 
transcriptions, 317 ^ 

Radio Corporation of Amcn^ 801 
Radio in Music Education, 318 
Pallroad SongS, 120 


Ranges: .. ^ 

boys’ glee club, 163-87 
choir, 162-04 
^Is' glee club, 163-70 
Readiness, music, 88-89 
Reading music, 152-59 

problem, 152-54 Kcca 

program, implementing. 155-&9 
realistic approach. 154-65 

^*^uUBve music record form uring. 

26CMJ2 ^ 

musical listening experience, 2H>-1» 
Recorders, 815-14 
Record library, 90 
Record players, 312-13 
buying, 215-19 

Records: . . ■ • - 

information about obtaining. 

sources, 244 . ^ r«» 

Ubrary. housing and canng lor, 
217-18 

listings of, 244 
money for, 215-19 
teaching aids, 312-13 
Recruitment, instniroentol program. 

263-68 
Redl, Fritz, 31 
Rehearsals: 

band, suggestions, Ml-fl -- 
choral, sugegstiom to. 17^ 
Reorganising 

ricolom, Albcrty. IW 
Reports, pupil progr^ f^' 25-^® 
Resinglng the song. 151-^ 
Responding to music, 1® 

emoticmal response, 18^^ 
imagtnatiw response. lB5-»a 
Intellectual response. 
physical roponse. 187 
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Bhcpscdy to Bhc, CmMo, IM 
nlwtLnlc acbvibes, 119. 127--8 
Rjde of the Valkyries, Wagner, 223 
Ritual Fire Dance, 74 
River songs. 119.126 
Rodgers. Richard, 101 
Rose, Anna Perrott, 29 
Rote singing, 155-56 
Ruban, Inc., 278 

S 

Saint-Saens, Spinning Wheel of 
Omphale, 208 in. 

S<diedullng. instrumental program, 
294-98 

panion to Music. 344-45 
School Influences, adolescents. 19-.ii 

EflkSnig). 44 

Trout. The ( Die ForeUe), 213 
Schumon, Spring Greeting. 109 

Seashore, Carl E.! 

Tsyehology of J/uiio, 188 

?%thologv of ^ ' 

251 

Sea songs, 126 
Seating P^“. 

band, 287, ^8 _- 

boys' glee club, 160-67 
choir, 162-84 
gab’ glee 
orchestra. 281. 282 

Sebastian. John. !J2^ 14rMl 
Second soprano vo.<«. 140-41 

Segovia. Andreas.!^ 


StK-fSton. geood 

music. 54-CT 

Show boat SOTP.li» . 

materiab. 167-68 
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Singers, Junior-hlgh-school: (Ccmt.) ' 
boys’ glee club: (Coni.) 1 

organization. 163 I 

ranges, 168-^67 ' 

seating plans, 106-67 
selections recommended, 180-81 
testing voices, 166-OT 
changing voice, 138-33 i 

theories concertung, 138-39 
choirs, 159-^1 
bn^ of voices, 162-^ 
matoiab, 164 
organization, 160-62 
ranges, 162-64 
seating plans, 162-64 
selections recommended, 178-79 
testing voices, 162-64 
choral rehearsals, suggestions for. 

171-73 

^Is* glee dob. 168-71 
kinds of voices, 169-70 
materials, 171 
organization, 169 
ranges, 169-70 
seating plaos. 170-71 
selections recommended, 162-83 
testing voices, 169-70 
Idnds of vdees, 139-42 
music tests, 148-49 
part-singing, 144-47 
programs, 178-7S 
performance, hints on, 174-75 
ranges. 139-42 
reading music, 152-59 
problem, 152-54 
program, impletneotiog, 155-59 
mliitic approach, 154-^ 
seating plans, 144-47 
selecting songs, 147-48 
teaching the new song, 149-52 
drill, 151 

partidpation, 150-Sl 
preparation, 149-50 
resinging, 151-52 
voice testing and dasrification, 
142-44 

Size, general music class, 67-6S 
SmaD-gronp activity svi tliin general 
music dass, 90-92 

Sodal adjustments, adolescents, 25-26 
Social characteristics, a^lescents, 
13-14 


Society for the Preservation and En- 
couragement of Barber Shop 
Quartet Singing itr America, 

165 

“Song Bag," 72-73 
Songbooks, 76 

Song list, {»s{c, compiling. 77-83 
basic L'stening repertoire for all 
eighth-grade music classes, 
81-83 

basic listening repertoire for aD 
seventh-grade music classes, 
79-81 

xniiumum course-content outline 
planning: a basic song reper- 
toire, grades 7-9, 78-79 

Songs: 

new, teaching, 149-52 
drill. 151 

participation, 150-51 
preparation. 149-50 
resinging, 151-52 
selecting. 147-48 
tesrifurs of, 148. 183. 168 
Songs for Yotmg Centiemen, Morgaa, 

166 

Song sL'des, 311-12 
Soprano voices, 139 
Southland songs, 118-19, 128-27 
, Spinning Wheel of Onphdle. Saint- 
I Saw, 208 fm 

Spring Greeting, Schumann, 109 

Standard OJ Company, 316 
Standards, musical. 2, 5 
' Stokowski, Leopold, S/usiC for All of 
! Us. 216 

j Storage, instromental equipment, 294 
' Streep hfusJC Co., 269 
I Sommer classes, instrumental puogram, 

I 271 

T 

Talented pupils, 97—93 
Talents, musical, teats, 264 
Tape recorders, 813-14 
Taylor, Deeais, Through the Loehfng 
Class. 204 
Teachers: 

complaints about pupils, 28-32 
instiumental, 296-97 
knowledge about pupils, 39-48 
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TeadiCTss (Conf.) 
making music liv^ 197-202 
parent interviews, 46-47 
private music program and, 3SS-53 
role in education, 2 
Teaching aids, 000-29 
audio-visual aids, Q03-07 
presenting, 306-07 
selection and use, 804-00 
bulletin board, 814-15 
films, 807-10 
film 5trif«, 308-10 
selected list, 825-28 
sources, directory, 828-29 
folk instruments, 821-22 
instrumental classes, 277-78 
opaque projector, 816-12 
organizing, 328-24 
radio, SlS^l 
recorders. 813-14 
record players, 812-18 
records, 312-13 
selection, 302-03 
television. 315-21 
TcacUng the new song, 149-52 
Telecutlag, 319-21 
Television, teaching aid, 315-21 
in the classroom, 316-17 
music program and, 354-56 
outside the classroom, 817-19 
pressures resulting from, 21-22 
telecasting, 319-21 
Tensioru, present-day, adolescents. 

16-19 

Tessitura o! a song, 148, 163, 163 
Testing: 

classroom, 251-52 

instrumental program, 268-69 

musical achievement, 258-60 I 

musical aptitude, £64 

musical talents, 264 

native musical capadty, 256-58 

voice, 142-44 

boys' glee club, 166-67 
choir, 162-64 
girls’ glee club, 169-70 
Tests, music. 148-49 
general music class, 177 
Through <he Laohing Class, Tayhff, 
201 

Hme allotment, general music doss, 
07-68 


371 

Training, p e r f or m er and consumer, 
96-100 

Trnnscaiptions, radio, 317 
Trout, The (Die ForeSe), Schubert 
213 

rrwenty QuMtions,” 207 

V 

Understanding Your Child, Hyzoes, 
215-le 

Unified Studies, 106 
Unifying subject, music as, 832-83 
Unison singing, 143 
Units, use in music classes. 59-51 
Unity, establishing, in music class, 
49-54 

University of New York Annual 
Report, 12 

V 

•Vacation Time Travels, “ US, 117-21 
VorioHofu and Fugue, Britten, 307 
Vincent, William S., 19-20 
Visual aids, 90, 120, 122, 205-0S, 
244; see also Audio-visual 
bulletin board, 314-15 
film strips, 80SU10 
opaque projector, 310-12 
Voices: 
alto. 139-40 
alto-tenor, 133, 141 
bass, 142 

comhioto. 189. 141 
changing, 186-39 
theories concerrdng, 138-39 
dassificatioa, 142-44 
high. 139 
kinds. 139-42 
beys' glee clubs, 166-07 
choir, 16Z-64 
girls’ glee dub, 169-70 
monotones, 141 

pupils, interesting them la their, 
43-49 

ranges, 139-42 
boys' glee dub. 166-67 
choir, 182-34 
girls’ glee club. 169-70 
second soprano. 140-41 
soprano, 139 
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Voice: (Cent.) 
testing, 142-44 
beys’ ^e< dob, 1B&^ 
cboir, 162-64 
giris' glee dob, 163-70 

\V 

Wstts, //asiiagJcB, 227 
Webster t }!ew Ct^^aLe Dietux^arv 
105 


Western Reserve Udversity, 319 
Western WTjrk songs, 127 
White ChfiitiTuu, Berlin, 134 
Who It Syfcifl?, 44 
Winis Mmic Company, 322 
Work songs, 125-27 
script ioT ujedley cS, sng^estei 
129-31 

Wtsia War a 300. 303, 334 



